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THURSDAY, | A? >, 189) 


The Making of a Ball Bearing Ratchet 
Bit Brace. 


The ordinary bit brace of the carpenter consisted prin 
cipally of a rod bent so as to form a crank provided with 
rest at one end and a socket at the other end for the 1 
ception of the tool, and it might be a handle on the crank 
In these early tools little or no attempt was made toward 
refining the implement. It wasa rough device intended 
for rough work, and both in its manufacture and in its 
employment nothing was expected in the way of accuracy 


THE MAKING 


or finish. If it would hold the too!s and possesss 

cient strength for the work in hand, no more was expected 

of it. If the rest end chanced to be in align with the tool 

end so much the better, but if these two parts were1 

in alignment it did not attract notice. If the 

in the brace wabbled wore or less it might create dissatis 

faction on the part of its owner in certain work, but that 

same owner did not expect any better tool in early days 

The sockets were generally square holes into which the 

bit shank fitted more or less closely. In the first forms 

the bit was held in the socket by means of a spring detent 

which entered a groove cut in the side of the bit shank 

In all of the first forms the tool was exceedingly rough in 

design and finish, and it was not until comparatively late 

years that any attempt was made at improving the design, 

increasing the efficiency of the implement and producing in turning the 
it in a workmanlike way, with all of the benefits tobe done way with. 


H 
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While as stated the brace even of to-day is composed 
fa nt rod and atool carrying chuck, we doubt if 

any one familiar with the business and intimately 
Kk uinted with its various processes has any appreciation 


he amount of work expended in its manufac- 
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and to thereby hold the handle firmly in place. One end 


of the frame is then threaded to enter a tapped hole in 
the ratchet head, shown at the left in Fig. 2, in which it 
is sweated with hard solder in order to make a perfect 
and permanent union. 


This soldering process consists in 





Fig. 2.—Frame or Sweep Before Bending. 


ture or of the patience and skill which have been exhib 
ted in the design of special tools for making it. 

igh the kind courtesy of the Peck, Stow & Wil 
Company of 27 Murray street, New York, a repre 
tive of 7 lron Age was permitted to visit one of 
, and to there 
18 most interesting methods connected with the 


yorks at Plantsville, Conn 
of the brace 


lt will be noticed as we proceed with the description 


that all of the methods and most of the appliances are 
noticeeble for their simplicity The aim has been 
throughout to produce the work of every part rapidly and 


with the utmost accuracy. Existing trade conditions and 


competition have made necessary the former, while the 


] } . | 
inflexibie rule 


of interchangeability of parts has ac 
counted for the latter Some of the work seemingly of 
great difficulty has been overcome by most ingenious de 


vices. All of the parts are made by the thousand, sent in 


o the assembling room, where the tools are put to 


DULK 


























Fig. 4 —Frame Bending Machine 
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gether, two or three minutes being sufficient for the ex 
perts in this department to bring all the parts together 
and finish the tool ready f\ 


ir shipping. 
The Sweep or Frame, 


The sweep or frame, Fig. 2, consists of a steel rod bent 
shape, one leg of the U being longer than the 
ind having its end portion again bent at right 
or parallel with the cross bar. This rod is first 
knurled or milled at B, Fig. 2, upon which milled portions 

» ferrules C are forced after 
been placed on the frame 


into a U 
ther 


’ 


angies 
the cocobola handle A has 
By milling these portions the 
of the rod is raised or elevated in ridges, which 

firmly grip the ferrules when they are forced on 


metal 


serve ft 


BEARING 


RATCHET BIT BRACE, 


dipping the two parts which are to be united in a weak 
solution of muriatic acid, which cleanses the surfaces per- 
fectly, and then dipping the pieces in melted solder, which 
adheres in a thin layer to the parts. The pieces are then 
brought quickly together and the joint screwed up, the 
result being a joint which is reliable to a degree. In the 
first place the threaded portions are a close fit, so that 
when they are put together with the solder between 
them and firmly adhering to the contacting surfaces a 
union of great strength is assured. 

The next work in connection with the frame is the 
bending of it into U shape, which is done in the machine 
illustrated in Fig. 4. A diagrammatical sketch of the dies 


of this machine is shown in Fig. 3, in which no attempt 
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has been made to produce the parts to accurate dimen 
sions,'the idea being only to convey some notion of the 
principle involved. The stationary die B is provided at 
its right hand end with a recess, a similar recess being 
formed in the die A, both being intended to admit between 
them the handle of the frame F. The movable dies C, 
driven by crank from the main shaft, bend the projecting 
parts of the frame to a position nearly parallel with one 
another. Asthe long arm of the frame, the lower one in 
Fig. 3, is bent, its end comes in contact with the projection 


Fig. 5. Ball Bearing Under (Qui 
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th 


the extreme end of which is riveted up in order to hold 
the quill. To the t 


| 
head D, which forms the rest prope 


» of the quill is secured the wooden 


The Ratchet Head, 

The ratchet head goes to the works as a rough _mallea 
ble iron casting The first work upon it is done by the 
multiple drill Fig. 8, which bores the hole X:Y, Fig. 7, 
and faces and turns the outside of this hole. This head is 
carried by the short arm of the sweep, and in the hole 
X Y is mounted the stud of the chuck, and in the slot the 
ratchet wheel. It is essential, owing to the design of the 
tool, that the several portions of this head upon which any 
work is performed should bear a constant and exact rela- 
tion to the hole, therefore the subsquent work upon the 
head is performed in jigs which are so designed that the 
hole itself is the foundation, or, in other words, the work 
may be said to be carried on with the hole as a center. In 
the machine shown in Fig. 9 the head is held between 
centers, which enter the hole X Y, a milling cutter or 
saw being brought into play to cut the slot for the ratchet 
ind its pawls. Then the hole A is bored and tapped for 
the frame, after which the head is held in a jig, Fig. 11 
and the two small holes B bored for the pins which hold 
pawls in place. The construction of this part of the 
tool will be understood from Fig. 10, in which A represents 


e end of the sweep, F the stud on the lower end of the 

















Fig 6 —Turning End o 
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E on the die B, this end part being thereby bent at right 
angles with the part lying alongside the die. The dies 
are grooved and the corners rounded in order to receive the 
frame, which, when completed, occupies the position indi 
cated by the dotted lines in the drawing. 

The next operation in connection with the frame is the 
turning down of the long end in order to receive the ball 
bearing and the quill in the head, as shown in Fig. 5, in 
which the several parts are separated slightly. This 
work is done in a special machine, shown in Fig. 6. The 
frame is held in a jig carried by the live spindle, and 
which is so formed as to firmly support the frame and 
also to impart to it a motion coincident with that of the 
spindle. The end to be turned is entered in a tool guide, 
in which its diameter is reduced. This operation pro- 
duces a reduced portion near the end of the frame and 
provides a shoulder, A, against which the ball bearing 
cup B rests. 

The quill of the head C is of cast iron, finished upon the 
exterior, and the inner end of which bears against the 
balls. The quill is bored to receive the end of the frame, 





f Frame to Recs e Wu 


BEARING RATCHET BIT BRACE, 


chuck, D the ratchet wheel, C the balls, Ba plate nor- 
mally forced against the pawls by the spring E, which 
serves to hold the pawls either in their engaged or disen 
gaged position. On the plate B is a central lug whch is en 
circled by the spring. The outside of the pawls as 
shown in this engraving is formed with a right angled 
portion, so that when they are in engagement with the 
ratchet as drawn they will be held firmly in that position. 
When thrown out or away from the ratchet the other 
portion of the right angle is engaged by the plate and the 
pawls are then held in their new position. 
Socket. 

The socket C, Fig. 12, is a malleable iron casting in- 
tended to carry the jaws, the sleeve or shell operating the 
jaws and the stud which enters the ratchet head. This 
piece is first broached to form a bearing for the jaws, and 
is then bored and tapped to receive the stud, after which 
the projecting portion C is turned and polished. The 
stud F is screwed into the end of the socket B, and this 
position is permanently secured by the pin, which is in- 
serted and riveted in place. 
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one-half of a 
By this 


the cutter the distance of 
the otber half of the 


irs—that is the two or from 


They are dropped 


away 


thread. when jaw is cut, 


middle portion being thinned simple expedient a mutilated thread is obtained which, as 
april the tension of far as accuracy and efficiency are concerned, possesses all 
pe! iws. The jaws are the advantages of a continuous thread. 
F he teeth interlock 


The Shells or Sleeves, 


s or sleeves B those 


or out of the socket, 


The shell Fig. 12 


the jaws by moving them in 


are parts which 
operate 


the beveled portions of the jaws accounting for their 


movement toward or from each other. The shells are 
made from a continuous bar of tool steel in the screw 
machine shown in Fig. 16. First the outside or gripping 


’ rr ia mill 
ral l Ili 
pare l 


1 in a special tool shown in positi 
Next the rol 


m ready to 


approach the blank s bored and tapped, a 


spiral tap being employed as being considered more 
= efficient and easier to work. The side tool at the rear of 
the machine bevels the ends while the side tool at the 


front does the cutting off. After having been completed 
the shell and also the chuck jaws go to the tempering de 
partment, the former to be hardened and the latter to be 


spring tempered, and also hardened in the 


jaws proper. 








; 


Fig 9 — Milling Slot in Ratchet Head. 
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. 10 Ratche Parts n Position 


BIT BR. 
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SEARING RATCHET 
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ng All t} parts of the tool which require polishing for 


final nickel plating pass to the polishing department, where 


Tee ) g e operat they are brought to a fine finish on the strapping machine, 
Fig. 17, which consists of a leather belt traveling ove) 

tt i east pulleys and furnished with fine emery 
t 1 or ne show The ratchet wheels D, Fig. 10, are also made of tool 
il rdinary gang cutter so pro steel, which is finally hardened. These wheels are cut on 
red pitcl The de the machine illustrated in the first engraving, the disks 
i . n W we underst l blanks being mounted on mandrels which are held be- 
41m s I 1 which A is tween centers on the table of the machine (aang cutters 
cut e work or jaws operated or saws, one for each mandrel, carried by a common 
) it B placed at a slight arbor, cut the teeth as the blanks are fed beneath them. 
1x t \ ingle correspond- One end of the table is provided with intermeshing gears 
i ) The blank is f the same size which turn the centers carrying the outer 
vise a I ip ne-half or one ends of the mandrels simultaneously, the*spacing being 
g s the jaw is turned half accomplished with an ordinary index. At the time the 
pped in the se. which is moved forward photograph of this machine was taken it was’ partially 
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dismantled, and therefore only the essential parts were 
put in place in order to convey some idea of the principle 


of its construction 
In this form of brace a steel friction plate is 


between the ratchet head and the chuck at D, Fig. 12, this 
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The Electrical Industries in 1808. 


T. C. Martin, edito: of tke / Bug has 
tributed to the New \ K Wir ‘ 
[ the electrical industries in 18S 

For the ctrical industries, tak1 t 
year 1898 was chiefly a per 1 of re peration New 
TOLTeSSIV they were tl first to feel the bad effects 
895, but the better times of 1s99 will perhaps do more f 
hem than most other branches lt has perhaps not beet 


noted that two 


New York 


year as tO gain 1n price 


ctrical securities bead the 
ock Exchange list for the whole 
as Investments 


New 


Ql 


York Edison during the year went up $70 pe 
Share and Metropolitan Street Railway 362 per share 
These advances were excelled by only one stock, and that 


have 


grenuine 


4 speculative industrial, whereas the properties | 
named are at once high class legitimates and 
1899 15 poing to prove that 
treet railway properties 


tr 


money breeders The vear 
many other electric li 
are in the 


\ 
ene 
hting and 


~ fis alli 


\ + y 


Same class \othing Can prevent 1e rapid 


ly 7G 2 7 } + 
solidification of their value 
sighted investors. 

The electric street railway field is 


developed It has been the chiet 


and their absorption by fore 
perhaps pretty well 
nth electrical area and out 
let for capital for ten years, and every good chance in the 
cities has d. But in lighting the situation 1s 
wholly different. Benefiting by economies in production 
of current on the large scale, learned from railway plants, 
the lighting companies are, as 1899 will show, in a posi 

mn of enormous advantage. Every year lately has seen 
some new use for their current, while an enormous reduc- 
tion has gone on in the price ot the lamps, motors, heaters, 
&c., placed on their circuits by consumers. The electric 
lighting field is very much under developed. 

At the present moment there is still little union or lit 
le unanimity of sentiment among gas, electric lighting 
and - railway interests. For myself, 1 would 
venture to predict that out of the coming efforts to bring 
about intelligent co-operation and unification of manage- 
ment will be created a series of the best properties ever 
dealt in by the financial centers. The oppositions between 
such interests are in reality all factitious and fugitive. 


been St 


+ 


} 
electric 





Fig 13. —Chuck Jaws in the Roug! 
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plate not only taking the wear, bat acting materially to 
reduce friction. 

When the many parts reach the assembling room the 
ball bearing cup and the balls are put on the end of the 
sweep, which is inserted in the quill,tand then ,the end 
riveted over with a hand hammer, after which the wooden 
head is screwed on. The socket‘is inserted in the shell, 
the collar D put on and riveted to the stud F, which has 
been screwed into the socket, after which the jaws are in 
serted and screwed down by means of the shell. 

The brace is finished by the insertion of the spring E 
und its plate and stud B, Fig. 10, in the ratchet head, 
after which the ratchet is placed in position on the stud 
F, which is riveted in the ratchet head. Pawls are then 
inserted and secured by the pins shown in Fig. 10 


BEARING 


RATCHET BIT BRACE 


There should be signs in 1899 of ana 
fact by Wall street financial leaders 

I look to electricity and kindred motive powers for an 
early retirement of the horse in cities, both for passenger 
service and for expressage and truckage. We shall get 
cheap cabs and cheap drays from large companies con- 
trolling the bulk of the public patronage in these lines. 
The stables must go, and as the mechanical vehicles come 
in large corporations will necessarily arise either to oper- 
ate these services or to conduct charging stations in 
various parts of each big city. This advance in urban 
civilization is imminent. The electrical inventor has 
practically done his share of the exploitation, and has pro- 
duced many good types of automobile. Courageous capi- 
tal, well advised, now has one of the best chances yet 
presented in the electrical field 

The encouraging part of all this development is the 
effect it is having on electrical export trade. A great 
many American specialties in my line are made abroad 


ppreciation of this 
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and Albany and thence to Buffalo And the trolleys are 
d there or coming. What difference they make in local 
traffic the steam roads in Connecticut can tell with tears 
8 But s the function of the steam road to treat these 
fi trolleys not as suckers, but as feeders, and then electrily 
is thei vn main lines, furnishing current to all rvices 
I tlike fror power sta ns along the linge 
Longer steam roads crossing unpopulated stretches 
net the eal locomotive, but for roads 1 
t y populated States electricity spells economy, earl 
4 





Fig. 15.—Milling the Thread in Jai 





ate li by power, service to the public, and the permanent main- 
Pa tenance of good dividends. And this applies not less to 
systems like tne Manhattan Elevated, which, letting ‘‘I 
\ ive lare not’ wait upon ‘‘ I would,”* sees its way traffic dis- 
lone appear and its through traffic threatened by an under 
right ground, run with electric current. A short passenger 
irder haul that depends on steam is lost forever, no matter how 

r cal slowly the change works ont. ' 
st as it The latest great department of electrical work is long 
luring listance power transmission, which affects railroading, 
mining and many other industries by its ability to deliver 
ralilroad the energy of falling water scores of miles from the 
stream. America is peculiarly favorable to such develop- 
» wi ment, being rivaled perhaps only by Canada and Switzer 


re land. The power and mining department of one of our 
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big American companies sold in 197 not less in > 
Horse power of such machinery, and a total u 
vexinbing Of that year of 279,000 horse nower ~ 
‘ : i 
then the sales have been on an even Jar ver scale. An 
nT ‘ } ‘ >= 
company have sold more than 250.600 horse pow: f poly 
phase power apparatus; and bot ire now ~ 
1500 they are enlarging their capacity ( el | z ; 
sigh i ipa | The Illinois Steel Company’s Pi¢ Iron 
are Going Considerable work. ¢ eclally mn thie l el 


equipment of mills, factorie } 


mines. &c.. With motors The whole face e 1 
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The Central Coal & Coke Company held a meeting a : 
Columbus, Ohio, on Thursday, December 29, to wind up Pickands, Bro “x CO ) The Rookery, Chicago 
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THE CHICAGO IRON TRADE IN 1898. 


BY GEORGE W. 


General Heview, 


The expectations of extraordiary business with which 

rr’ » 9] 

€ year opened were fully realized Che demand for all 
Classe f iron and steel products was very great and at 


emed to tax the capacity of producers. Indications 
a shortage frequently appeared. At one time it would 
’e seen in wire rods, at another in steel billets, then in 
rails and again in pig iron. The production of iron 


1 steel in the Chicago district was not equal to the 


ana 


requirements of local consumers, and a larger tonnage of 
nearly all products was shipped into the district from out- 
side works than in any previous year. Consuming inter- 
ests which had languished during the panic period 
awakened to new life, and again became important factors 
in the prosperity of the district. As far as known, the 


only branch ef the iron business which failed to partici- 


pate In the general improvement was the architectural 
iron trade. 


While a high degree of activity characterized 
all other 


lines, the architectural foundries, with a few 
exceptions, suffered from a dearth of business caused by 
comparative dullness in the erection of large buildings.’ = 

The concurrence of a heavy demand from agricultural 
implement manufacturers and the railroads is 10 be 
credited with the great increase in the consumption of 
iron and steel. 


It has frequently happened in recent years 
that the 


agricultural interests have shown considerable 
animation, even while prices of farm products were con- 
sidered unusually low, but coincidently the railroads 
were starving for lack of sufficient traffic and were forced 
to practice pinching economy, thus keeping the aggregate 
consumption of iron and steel below the normal and de- 
pressing the general iron trade. In 1898 these two great 
factors were felt as they had never before been felt in 
drawing supplies of all kinds from the manufacturers“of 
varied materials. During the opening months of the year 
especially a buoyant feeling was imparted to Western 
implement makers and Western railroads by the high 
price of wheat, caused partly by the heavy foreign demand 
and partly by the famous Leiter wheat deal, which cul 
minated in May. Vast stores of wheat which had been 
held back by farmers for two or three years were rushed 
to market to secure the benefit of the high prices. The 
railroads were thus crowded with traffic and speedily filled 
their depleted treasuries, while farmers were jubilant at 
the return of agricultural prosperity and became larger 
buyers of implements and improved machinery as well as 
general merchandise. Good crops again rewarded their 
labors and, while prices fell much below those prevailing 
during the Leiter corner, the foreign demand has been 
sufficiently strong to prevent them from receding to the 
former low level. A notable feature of the heavy demand 
for agricultural implements and freight cars has been the 
remarkable stimulus thus given to the malleable castings 
trade. The malleable foundries have not only been run 
to their utmost capacity but have greatly enlarged their 
facilities, some of them trebling and even quadrupling 
their plants, while new undertakings have been started 
which at once found plenty of work to justify their con 
ception. 

The activity in mining interests of the West, North- 
west and Alaska added considerably to the general im- 
provement in business. Gold was produced in larger 
quantities than ever before, and supplies of all kinds 
were purchased on a more liberal scale 


The non-precious 
metals brought higher | 


rices than in the previous year 
and mining operations for them were also stimulated. 
The export trade in iron and steel might naturally be 


expected to more seriously affect the establishments 


seaboard than 


ies Oo 
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those a thousand miles in the interior. Nevertheless, the 
Chicago district has been a participant in this trade, ship- 
ping steel rails wire rods, ship plates, &c., to a number of 
foreign countries, finding Canada an especially good cus- 
tomer. A large tonnage of ship plates was sent to Gilas- 
gow, Scotland, and to Belfast, Ireland, During the sea- 
son of lake navigation much of this export business finds 
its way to tidewater via the Great Lakes and the Eastern 
canals, as favorable rates being secured as from points on 
Lake Erie. 

Notwithstanding the increased traffic on the Western 
railroads, with such a heavy movement in both directions 
that shippers have often found it difficult to secure cars 
enough to meet their requirements, freight rates have not 
been maintained at full schedules, but considerable 
irregularity has prevailed. This has often permitted low 
prices to be made on iron and steel products delivered at 
consumers’ works, and causing an apparent weakness on 
the part of makers, while they were getting their full 
rates at mill. The ouly comment that can be made on this 
peculiar state of affairs is that the attempted regulation 
of interstate traffic through a national commission seems 
to be steadily diminishing in effectiveness. Manufactur- 
ers are being generally compelled in defense of their trade 
to make special arrangements with railroad companies 
even if repugnant to their convictions of proper methods 
of doing business. 

The remarkable steadiness in prices prevailing during 
the year is surprising in view of the heavy demand. 
Fluctuations have been quite narrow, covering a smaller 
range than is often seen in a period of comparatively light 
trade. Leading manufacturers have been avowedly con- 
servative, resisting influences which in other years have 
been potent in advancing prices. Full order books, con- 
tinuous excellent business, large inquiries, short supplies, 
consumers clamorous for more rapid deliveries and a 
magnificent outlook for the future have had little effect 
in enhancing values, but prices are kept down as well for 
the belated buyer as for those who aim to be forehanded 
and buy during their dull season. Over and over again 
the market in the past year has shown symptoms of hard- 
ening under the pressure of heavy trade, only to disap- 
point those who had predicted a boom and ardently 
desired one. Greater influences were at work in keeping 
prices steady than in advancing them. Important con- 
suming interests have grown up which require stable 
prices on their raw materials by reason of the character 
of their business, compelling contracts to be made extend- 
ing far into the future. But the disastrous aftermath of 
a boom has probably been the strongest reason for the 
deterrent policy of the leading producers. 

It is evident that the values ruling during the year 
have been fairly satisfactory to the well equipped, well 
located and well managed concerns. Their costs have 
been so reduced by improved processes and by better 
methods of handling materials and utilizing labor that 
prices which would have been ruinous but a short time 
since are now remunerative. If this were not the case, 
the excellent opportunities presented in 1898 for getting 
much better prices would have been eagerly embraced. 

Contrary to all expectation, the Spanish war did not 
seriously affect business. It undoubtedly checked pro- 
jected enterprises, inducing caution on the part of those 
who contemplated entirely new investments. It therefore 
prevented some expansion in the consumption of iron and 
steel. But this was not appreciable, because of the legit- 
imate increase in consumption through the prosperous 
condition of the great industries depending on farming 
and railroad interests. The danger of a war with Spain 
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had menaced the country for so long a time that it was 
well prepared for it, and the business world was rather 
glad to make the plunge and have done with it decisively, 
whatever the result might be. The period of suspense 
was so quickly and gloriously ended that from a Western 
business standpoint the war was simply an incident of the 
happenings of the year. 

Important events in 1898 were the great consolidations 
launched, in which Chicago played an important part. 
The first in order of time was the formation of the Amer 
ican Steel & Wire Company, with a capital of 324,000,000, 
taking into one organization about 80 per cent. of the wire 
producing capacity of the country. Next came the Fed- 
eral Steel Company, with a capital stock of 3200, 000,000, 
combining under one management the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, the Johnson Steel Company, the Minnesota lron 
Company and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, with their affiliated companies. The third great 
consolidation was that of all but three of the tin plate 
factories in the country, under the name of the American 
Tin Plate Company, with a capital of $50,000 000. 

The year was not one of much expansion in the pro 
dactive capacity of the Chicago district. No blast fur- 
naces were built, and those which had been out of opera. 
tion for several years continued inactive. The Illinois 
Steel Company made improvements in their finishing de- 
partments, but permitted their Union and North Chicago 
plants to remain idle. The merchant bar mills at East 
Cnicago, Ind., were purchased and restarted by the Inland 
jron & Forge Company, the hoop mills at Peoria, Lil., re 
sumed under the reorganized Peoria Steel «& Lron Com- 

pany, and the sheet mills at Hammond, Ind., were trans- 
ferred to new owners under the old name of the Corning 
Steel Company, and again became a factor ,in the local 
sheet trade. It may be said of the Chicago district, how- 
ever, that in general iron and steel products the consump- 
tion has rapidly grown in excess of the production and 
prospects are attractive for considerable expansion, which 
is likely to bs undertaken in the near future. 


Review by Mouths, 


Seldom has January opened with brighter progpects. 
The iron trade had been active through the holiday sea- 
son. A slight weakness was shown in Southern pig iron, 
but the local 1urnaces were so well sold op and orders in 
sight were so heavy that concessions svon ceased to be 
made. Railroad tusiness was large, plenty of orders de- 
veloping itor cars, while liberal purchases were made of 
rails aud other track supplies. Plates were active. Bil 
lets became very scarce, owing to a succession of acci- 
dents in Eastern steel works, bringing inquiries to the 
Chicago district which could not ve even considered, as 
producers were driving their wo1ks to the utmost capac- 
ity to meet local requirements. Negotiations to consoli- 
date the wire and wire rod inteiests drove prices of wire 
rods upward The only unfavorable development during 
the month was the break in the price of charcoal pig iron, 
following the dissolution of the Superior Charcoal lron 
Company, the central selling agency. Heavy sales were 
made at the lowest prices ever known for this class of 
iron. A meeting of Western bar iron manufacturers was 
held in Chicago in the last week of the moath to agree 
upon a higher price, but the effort was unsuccessful and 
no 1mprovement resulted. 

‘The usual spring demand for wire products main- 
tained ths pressure on billets and wire rods in February. 
Rails were also active, a good demand coming trom new 
electric railroad projects as well as from steam roads for 
deliveries far in the future. Soit steel bars were tirmly 
held. because of the heavy demand from implement 
works. Scrap was active, with cast scrap growing partic 
ularly scarce. Bat pig iron developed weakness, owing 
to the pressure to sell by some Southern preduvers and 
notwithstanding the prevalence of a good buying move- 
ment. Bar iron was also drooping, in the face of good or- 
ders from car builders and other large consumers. Plates 
lacked firmness, because specifications were being received 
too slowly oncontra:ts. Thedes'ruction ot ths ** Maiae”’ 
in the harbur of Havana did not improve the market con- 
ditions, as it was believed to portend the early breaking 
out of hostilities with Spain 

An active trade was experienced in March, but general 
complaint was made of low prices. The leading South 
ern pig iron producers tried to correct the situation by 
agreeing on prices, bat were unable to accomplish much 
benefit. The consumption of bars was at a heavier rate 


than ever before known, compelling the largest local mills 
to run three eight hour turns daily, yet the market con- 
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tinued weak. Car builders and implement mannfacturers 
kept pushing for more rapid deliveries. Never 
had such orders for plows and other implements been re- 

ceived by manufacturers. Billets ani rods continued very 

scarce, shipments of billets being made to Chicago 1n large 

quantities from Eastern works, yet rods were reduced in 

prices because of offers by middlemen. Plates were sold 
in unusually heavy quantities, mainly for ships, as the 
lake shipyards received a number of contracts tor vessels. 
Structural shapes became much more active. A notable 
sa'e of steel rails was made to an Alaskan railroad, and 
the local mills were stated to be practically sold up on 
standard sections for the entire year. Hardware jobbers 
enjoyed an immense spring trade. An important event in 
this month was the organization of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, with headquarters in Chicago, owning 
the following properties: 

The Consolidated Steel & Wire Company of Chicago, 
with seven plants. of which two are located at Joliet and 
one each at St. Louis, Cleveland, Beaver Falls, Allen 
town Pittsburgh. 

I. L. Ellwood Mfg. Company, De Kalb, III. 

Ellwood Wire & Nail Company, De Kalb, Il 

American Wire Nail Company, Anderson, Ind 

Salem Wire Nail Company, Salem, lll., and Findlay, 
Ohio 

HP Nail Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

American Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Heavy transactions in Lake Superior charcoal pig iron 
were a feature of Apml business. A surprising demand 
was also observed for Southern coke iron, while the mal- 
leable foundries made large purchases of local Bessemer. 
The consumption of pig iron at this time was in excess of 
anything ever before known in the Chicago district. 
Nevertheless, prices did not advance, and Southern 
foundry grades sold at $1 per ton below equivalent North 
ern irons. Bars were in heavy demand, the car builders 
being persistent buyers. Implement manufacturers began 
to sound the market with inquiries for deliveries extend- 
jing over 12 months. Structural shapes were much more 
active than in previous months. The new Chicago post 
office building was let, requiring over 10,000 tons, while 
numerous smaller buildings came on the market, and 
bridge work took large quantities of material The eleva- 
tion of steam railroad tracks in Chicago was resumed for 
the season and a great deal of tonnage was figured in this 
connection. Prices of merchant pipe were advanecd 
moderately, and a heavv demand was precipitated, which 
continued for weeks. Billets continued s°arce, but rods 
weakened with middlemen offering additional quantities. 
A phenomenal demand was observed for smooth wire, 
which extended through the greater part of the year, job- 
bers having constant trouble to keep their customers rup 
plied. Light rails were active. Low prices were made 
on thin sheets by mills desiring work The declaration 
of war with Spain apparently had but little effect on 
trade, possibly checking a few car orders and delaying 
the negotiations of foreign orders for plates and rails. 

The bulge in wheat in May created such a buoyant 
feeling in the West as to almost to'ally obscure the possi 
bility of financial derangements as a result of the war, 
and business was transacted on an enormous s2ale. Con- 
sumers of pig iron bought large quantities, prominent 
among the transactions being a purchase of 30,000 tons of 
Southern basic by the local steel company. The local 
furnace companies paid more attention to the malleable 
trade, leaving the gray iron foundries to the Southern 
makers and to producers on Lake Erie, who could ship to 
Chicago by lake at low freight rates. Lake Superior 
charcoal iron was sold in large blocks to car wheel and 
malleable foundries. In one week contracts for over 50,- 
000 tons of bars were placed by implement manufacturers 
for deliveries running through 12 months. The local 
mills made heavy shipments of cotton ties to the South, 
their trade for the season doubling that of the previous 


petore 


year. Unusually heavy contracts were placed for sheets 
Smooth wire continued extraordinarily active. Steel 


rails were shipped by the local mills to seven different 
foreign countries. The demand for structural shapes had 
seldom been better. The local plate mill secured orders 
for 5600 tons of plates from shipyards in Scotland and 
Ireland Tin plates became scarce as the canning season 
approached. But prices in very few instances showed 
any symptoms of hardening. In fact, the large season 
contracts were taken at almost the lowest prices ever 
known for such transactions. Wire rods became much 
easier in price than in the opening months of the year, 
and the local makers of steel billets were again able to 
spare some for their neighbor customers. 

The war failed to affect business unfavorably in June. 
Never before had implement manufacturers placed such 
large contracts as at this time, comprising bars, sheets, 
plates and special shapes. Car orders were numerous, 
and their infloen’e was felt in unusual directions. Beams 
and augles were purchased in large quantities for car 
trucks, while the tonnage of steel plates bought for the 
same purpose by the pressed steel works was a revelation 
of the great possibilities in that direction. Sellers of 
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structural shapes enjoyed the best business they had 


known for a long period. Good sales of steel rails were 
made both for domestic use and for export, but much at- 
tractive tonnage was passed because satisfactory deliv- 
eries could not be arranged. A sudden advance Jn spelter 
caused a flurry in galvanized sheets, but prices did not 
permanently stiffer The association of Southemn pig 
manufacturers dissolved, and prices declined, vut 
moderately, as most furnace companies were too 
supplied with orders to sharply compete for current 
ness A strike among furnace workmen at the Mil- 
waukee works of the Illinois Steel Company lasted several 
weeks and caused considerable inconvenience to large 
consuners, Outside steel works were again called upon 
to supply local consumers with steel billets, owing to the 
oversold condition of the Chicago woiks. These Eastern 
works, nevertheless, made extremely low prices on tin 
plate bars to Indiana factories, lower than had been made 
for several months 
[he special feature of the month of July was the 
pressure for deliveries of all kinds of material on con 
tracts. The consumption was so heavy that specifications 
increased nuch beyond the agreed deliveries for the 
mouth. Consumers of pig iron relaxed in their prefer 


‘es for certain grades or qualities and often took what 
ould get Soft irons became scarce, and prices on 
these began to harden. New business in pig iron was of 
a moderate character. in bars, however, further season 
contracts were placed, but at very low prices, not much 
if any above those ruling during the depth of the depres- 
sion. A surprisingly heavy trade continued in plates, 
while numerous orders were placed for stractural shapes 
Steel rail manufacturers announced that they were full of 
work to December 1, with plenty of tonnage offered that 
could not be handled on account of the deliveries desired. 
Heavy sales of wire rods were made at the lowest prices 
of the year. Cut rates of freight to the Far West caused 
numerous rush orders to be placed for a wide range of 
products. Anthracite coal dropped to the lowest price 
made in years in the Chicago market, owing to a fight be- 
tween the great mining and transporiation companies. 

The scarcity of steel billets and higher prices realized 
were the dominating influences in August. The Joliet 
Works had been idle from July 1 pending the annual 
wages settlement, which was not accomplished until the 
middle of August. This madea heavy reduction in the 
Western steel supply, causing higher prices to be asked 
for merchant bar steel, sheets, tin plate, &c. Heavy sales 
of structural shapes were made and prices were advanced 
$laton. Bar iron was in active demand at better figures 
than in July, and for a time sold up to the price of soft 
steel bars, but before the end of the month they parted 
company, steel ruling higher. Great activity was experi- 
enced in merchant pipe. Pittsburgh manufacturers of 
plates began to withdraw quotations from this market 
because of rapid accumulations of orders on their books. 
Wire rods were scarce and made some advance in price. 
Important sales of steel rails were made for home con- 
sumption and for export, to be delivered late in the year. 
A beginning was also made this month in the placing of 
orders for rails to be rolled during the winter, the initial 
order calling for 25,000 tons. The demand for light sec- 
tions of steel rails was an interesting feature of the rail 
trade. The tin plate trade became excited, owing to the 
advance in the cost of steel and the placing of large orders 
by jobbers and consuming interests. The pig iron market 
showed much animation, Southern manufacturers advanc- 
ing prices 25 cents per ton on all grades. The consolida- 
tion of the great properties of the Illinois Steel Company, 
the Johnson Steel Company, the Minnesota Iron Company 
and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Company was 
effected under the name of the Federal Steel Company. 

A heavy demand for steel billets was a prominent fea- 
ture of trade in September, running far beyond the 
capacity of the loca] steel works. A large tin plate com- 
pany in Indiana bought 30,000 tons of tin plate bars from 
Eastern mills In spite of heavy car orders bar iron 
weakened in price, attributed to pressure for business by 
Indiana manufacturers Makers of soft steel bars en- 
deavored to fix a minimum of 1.20 cents and to shorten 
terms to 30 days, but the movement was not a success. 
The plate jobbers were considerably benetited by the 
crowded condition of the plate mills, which threw much 
business into the hands of the former. The structural 
trade was very active, large contracts being placed. 
Sales of wire rods were made for export Unusually 
heavy shipments of pig iron were made by all interests 
supplying the Chicago district. The output of local iron 
was curtailed by the blowing out for repairs of the Iro 

uois furnace. The leading Southern company marked 
p prices 25 cents per ton. Merchant pipe was advanced 
by changes in base discounts, but although an active trade 
ensued the jobbers were so well stocked that they kept 
prices down. Sheets also advanced with a lively market, 
and some houses reported the heaviest sales of galvanized 
sheets in their history. An advance was likewise made in 
steel shafting Manufacturers of stoves and ranges 
marked up their prices 5 per cent., having had a heavy 
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trade in July and August. The agreement which had 
existed between Western steel rail manufacturers was 
broken on account of contracts taken at lower than th: 
agreed price, but a conference of all the steel rail con: 
panies was held to perfect another agreement and price 

were withdrawn pending its adjustment. The tin plat 

manufacturers began negotiations to effect a consolidatio 

of all the tin plate factories. 

The heavy demand by 1ailroad companies for cars and 
other equipment attracted miurked attention in Octobe 
Car builders made large purchases of material, and 
makers of car wheels and cur trucks were also steady 
buyers. An excellent business was done in all kinds of 
pigiron Soft irons continued very scarce, and irregu 
larity in prices gradually gave way to a better tone and 
more uniform quotations among Southern furnace com 
panies. A scarcity of cars as well as a shortage in desir- 
able grades of iron harassed consumers. The I[roquois 
furnace resumed operations, securing satisfactory orders 
for immediate shipment. The plate mills received for- 
eign inquiries, bat were too well supplied with domestic 
orders to consider them. Stocks of merchant pipe were 
broken by the heavy demand from consumers, particularly 
the heating trade, ard the mills fell far behind on deliv 
eries. Sheets continued in gooddemand. No prices were 
quoted on standard sections of steel rails during the 
month, manufacturers continuing their negotiations 
regarding prices. The dissolution of the hoop combina- 
tion precipitated lower values in that line. The delay in 
effecting a consolidation of the tin plate factories caused 
weaker prices, and sales of carload lots of 100.pound 
bright coke plates were made at 32.70 Chicago Old ma- 
terial. which had done much better in the previous months 
of the year than in the corresponding period of 1897, 
became somewhat stagnant, fall trade being a disappoint- 
ment to dealers. Sales of large quantities of muck bars 
were made by Eastern bar iron manufacturers to con- 
sumers in the Chicago district to supply a higher grade of 
iron demanded for railroad work. 

Manufacturers’ operations were badly hampered in 
November by the shortage of cars. Railroad traffic was 
enormous, all lines carrying much freight both ways, 
and making great gains in net earnings. The iron trade 
improved steadily in volume during the month. North- 
ern and Southern furnace companies made large sales of 
pig iron and stocks at Southern furnaces were reported to 
be running low even in off grades. Foundries bought pig 
iron in notable instances to make up for the short supply 
of cast scrap. Bars were active at low prices, thousands 
of tons being bought by car builders, while other con- 
sumers were also liberal purchases. <A stronger demand 
sprung up for plates, mainly from lake ship yards, to be 
used in building vessels during the winter. A sharp 
advance in pig tin compelled an advance in tin plate. The 
certainty of the tin plate consolidation caused jobbers to 
make heavy purchases in order to have ample stocks on 
hand if prices were advanced after the control of the trade 
passed into one company. The Chicago Stock Exchange 
began to trade in the stock of the consolidated company 
‘* when issued,’’ and allotments of stock sold first at a pre- 
mium of 5 per cent. and then rose to 20 per cent. ‘The 
hardware jobbers reported an unusually heavy fall trade. 
Stove manufacturers also enjoyed a large business, tar 
ahead of the previous year. The high price of spelter 
stiffened the quotations on galvanized sheets, but black 
sheets weakened under sharp competition for light busi- 
ness. The local steel works bought billets from outside 
manufacturers to help supply their trade. The steel rail 
manufacturers enjoyed a steady business in light rails, 
but in the last week of the month decided that no agree. 
ment could be made on the price of heavy sections and 
booked enormous orders at prices attractive to the rail 
roads. The announcement was then made that Western 
manufacturers had decided to take further business at $17 
Pittsburgh, $18 Chicago and $20 Pueblo. The American 
Steel & Wire Company absorbed the McMullen Fence 
Company, the largest manufacturers of poultry netting in 
the world. 

December was a record breaker in volume of business, 
in which the reputation of the year was preserved for 
conservatism in prices. Transactions in pig iron were on 
an enormous scale, not by reason of heavy single con 
tracts, but in the aggregate of tonnage purchased by nu- 
merous buyers. Another advance of 25 cents per ton was 
made by Southern furnacemen. Extensive purchases of 
all classes of material were made by car builders, the 
leading car shops having their capacity engaged for six to 
eight months of the coming year. Railroad companies 
continued to place orders for steel rails, and although 
competition from Eastern mills was felt on large orders, 
an advance of $1 per ton was made on lots running up to 
2000 tons. The demand for steel billets continued above 
the capacity of the local steel works, while the wire rod 
market showed symptoms of approaching scarcity. The 
lake shipyards bought large quantities of plates, and 
manufacturers of car specialties also drew heavily on the 
facilities of the plate mills, bringing about an advance of 
at least $1 per ton. The demand for structural material 
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was remarkably active for the season. The consolidation 
of the tin plate factories was successfully accomplished 
under the name of the American Tin Plate Company, 
with headquarters in Chicago, which was accompanied 
by great activity in speculation in the company’s stock 
on the local stock exchange, establishing a remarkably 
high price for the stock of a new corporation. The wire 
trade was also excited by the announcement that the 
American Steel & Wire Company had purchased the Cin 
cinnati Barbed Wire Fence Company, large manufacturers 
of nails and wire, and that negotiations were rapidly ap 
proaching a successful conclusion for the purchase of 
other wire companies. The stock of this company rose 
considerably and the price of all wire products advanced 
under heavy buying by large distributers. An active de 
mand sprung up for all kinds of old material, large trans- 
actions occurring in old iron rails and wrought scrap 
Tables of Prices. 

A review of the leading features of the trade during 
the year would not be complete without at least a partial 
record of the prices prevailing. 

Pig Iron.—The course of prices on some leading 
grades during the past nine years is shown in the follow 
ing table of prices at Chicago, averaged from quotations 
in our weekly trade report: 


Local Lake Ohio Southern 

coke Superior strong sott coke 

Months No. 1. charcoal. No. 1. No. 2 
January $11.50 $12.50 $12.00 $10.35 
February 11.50 11.50 12.00 035 
March 11.50 11.50 12.00 10.35 
April oe 11.50 11.500 12.00 10.35 
eee 11.50 11.50 12.00 10.35 
eS ‘. 11.50 11 50 12 00 10.20 
July 11.50 11.50 12.00 10.10 
August...... 11.50 11.50 12.00 10.30 
September ....... 11.40 11.50 12.00 10.60 
October 11.50 11.50 12.00 10.60 
PECOWOMRII s 0 a bcc cocecsee 11.50 11.50 12.00 lv 60 
December. 11.50 11.50 12.00 10.95 
Average for year... $11.50 811.60 $12 00 810.45 
Average for 1°97........ 811.10 $13.00 12.25 $10.25 
Average for 186... 12.20 13.6214 14.50 1140 
Average for 1845... 12.25 3.75 14.25 1175 
Average for 184... 11.25 14.75 13.50 10.75 
Average for 1803 13.75 16.12% 16.00 12.75 
Average for 1892. 14.50 16.75 16.75 14.00 
Average for 1891... 15) 17 37% 18.0) 15.00 
Average for 1890........ 17.50 20 75 ) 0) 5.235 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The following table shows 
the course of prices for the past nine years on several 
kinds of finished iron and steel, averaged from our quota 
tions on mill shipments, Chicago delivery: 
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Months. ‘ents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
January hens a 2.10 1.30 1.60) 1.65 
| Pee 2.07% 1.15 1.60 1.65 
eo 48 eaduwue cakace 2.05 1.15 1.60 1.60 
Cee 2 00 1.50 1.60 1.60 
__ RS a 2.05 1.25 1.50 1.60 
June.. 1,95 1.20 1.50 1.60 
ERE eee 1.95 1.20 1.50 1.60 
August ‘ 2 1.30 1.50 1.60 
September..... 2.5 1.30 1.55 1.60 
October..... RE ree re 2.00 1.30 1.55 1.60 
November,...... ere 2.00 1.30 1.55 1.60 
December....... Ska hae wee 03 ‘ 1.95 1.3) 1.55 1.60 
Average for year 2.02% 1.25 1.55 1.61 
Average for 1897........... 2.07 1.19 1.53 1.664% 
Average for 1896........... 2.28 1.40 1.624% 1.47% 
Average for 1895.......... 2.50 1,50 1.7) 1.85 
Average for 1894........... 2.40 1.40 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1893........... 2.8246 1.824§ 2.00 2 05 
Average for 1802........... 2.90 1.97% 2.11 2.09 
Average for 1891........... 2.95 2.17 2.32 2.40 
Average for 1890........... 3.17 2.37% 2.70 2.75 


Steel Rails. —Quotations ranged from $20 on large lots 
to $22.50 on small quantities from the opening of the year 
until September, when the cordial relations existing be- 
tween the Western rail manufacturers was broken by 
sales made at $18. Prices were immediately afterward 
withdrawn pending negotiations for an agreement on 
terms, and no quotations were made until late in Novem. 
ber, when manufacturers took business on an independent 
basis, subsequently announcing that Western mills had 
agreed to maintain the rate of $18, Chicago, which con- 
tinued to be quoted on large lots in December. The new 
year opens with a very large tonnage booked by the local 
mills, and the pressure for delivery even during the win 
ter months so strong that but a very short stoppage has 
been permitted for repairs. The mills have now been in 
almost continuous operation at maximum capacity for two 
years and every prospect for a third year, which is 
inprecedented in the history of the rail trade. The de 
mand for light rails, of sections under 45 pounds, was 
never before so great as in 1898. A large export business 
was done in both light and heavy sections. The average 
price ruling during the year for heavy sections may be 
put at $19, against $19 for 1897, $29 in 1896, $25 50 in 1895 
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925 im 1894, $29.5) in 1893, $31.17 in 1892, $31 
$34 50 in 1890 


Steel Billets.—The following table gives the fluctua 
tions in billet prices at mill near Chicago in the past four 


years 

Months R05 1SO6 1297, 
January... $1. $18.5) Bi8.0K $17.5 
February oe ewecmentees os 154 20.00) 17.59 17.50) 
March ive 16 10.50 18.(K 17.54 
Apri is ~ 7K 1.25 16.50 7.25 
May 1.0 21.2 it 16.54 
June “ ?( (} 21.25 16.00 16.%5 
July ia tne dakategwaemes : BF 0 21.25 15,00 6.00 
August : ~s 1M 91.25 15.7 6.25 
September . 45 il 12? 16.75 12> 
Octohber.... 5.00) 25 RK 17. 
November No sales >) 25 18 1K 7.0 
December ..... No sales 71.25 Li el 17.25 

Average for year... $20.35 B20. B17.12% $16.95 

Wire Rods.—The range of prices of wire rods at mill 


near Chicago in the past four years is exhibited in the fol 
lowing table 


Months. 189 LR 1807 898, 
Ee one wo B28. U0 B26.5 $224 2265 25 
February... . “ 0 25 { 5. 25 
Mareb ey 2 (WM) eT) D4 OK 4 55 
April.... ™ 23 00 OO) ry 2 75 
AC codivcas/vescverdereseeass 26.00 29.5 2 2.75 
JUNE...<0 ’ 6 OW) 7 5 >» >) OF 
July. . sibeneveceksne BAe 27 0 | » 
Aupust 31.00 2” 5) a1 Ul 150 
September 34.00 27 0) 4 (MW ry) mY 
October 34 00 27 0) (4 2? VW) 
November .No sales 27.00 2) (W »? 
December Nosales. 27.50 5, 0) 9 50 

Average for year........ $27.00 $26.75 $23.50 $23.00 


Old Material.—An excellent business favored dealers 
in scrap stock for the first eight months of the year, fol- 
lowed by stagnation until December, when a renewed 
demand was experienced The course of prices at Chicago 
on leading varieties in the last nine years is shown in the 
following table, averaged from weekly quotations: 


Nd No. ] No. 1 


iron railroad mill Cast 

rails. wrought. scrap scrap. 

Months Gross ton, Net ton. Net ton, Net ton 
SORBET. .. ....ciccace $12.25 $11.50 $6.50 $7.50 
February... 12.25 11.75 6.75 8.25 
March 12.00 11.56 7.00 8.00 
April 12.40 11.50 7.00 4A) 
May 12.25 11.50 6.50 8.75 
“June 12.47% 10.75 6.50 8.00) 
July Arar 12.50 10.50 6.50 7.75 
August.... aa 12.50 10.50 6.50 8 00 
September......... 12.6214 10.75 6.6244 $3.25 
CNN ois aicae Ge 12.75 11.25 6.75 8.25 
MOVOMIUOE. isccecvsccce 0.00 11.50 6 25 8.25 
December : 12.50 11.75 6.75 §.25 
Average for year.. $12.37% $11.25 86.6244 @8.15 
Average for 1897....... 11.67 10.60 6.44 7.25 
Average for 18%6...... 15.50 11.20 7.00 & 48 

Average for 1895....... 14.12% 11.08 7.87 8 37% 
Average for 1894....... 10.83 8.80) 6.85 7. 
Average for 1893....... 16.25 12.75 9.25 0.00 
Average for 1892....... 19.10 15.75 11.17 11.66 
Average for 181. .... 22.7 18.35 13.75 12.25 

Average for ]590....... 25.00 19.75 15.62 13.3744 


The fluctuations in the price of old car wheels were 
narrow, quotations ranging from $11 to $11.50 per gross 
ton in January. ruling steady at $11.50 in February, de- 
clined to $10 75 late in March, firmed up to $11.50 in April, 
sold at $11 in September, advanced to $11.25 in October, 
stiffened to $11.50 in November and maintained the same 
rate in December 

Heavy melting steel scrap sold at $7.50 from the begin- 
ning of the year until April, when it stiffened to $8, fall- 
ing to $7.50 in August, ranging from $7 to $7.75 in 
October, and holding steadily,at the higher rate for the 
remainder of the year. 


Conclusion, 


Few years have ever opened so auspiciously for the 
iron trade as 1899. All business conditions are of such a 
favorable character, and the consumption of iron and 
steel 1s on such an enormous scale, that the highest hopes 
of asplendid year are justified. It has been said that no 
one has ever been able to even approximately estimate 
the consuming power of the American people when sound 
business conditions have succeeded a long period of en- 
forced economy. No other people bave such a ravenous 
appetite for iron and steel when they have the means with 
which to gratify it. As far as the finite mind can foresee, 
the demand for iron and steel will this year make a new 
record much ahead of anything ever known. 


— 


Dilworth, Porter & Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh have 
recently put on the market a new tie plate for which 
some advantages are claimed. It is stated that this has 
a greater bearing surface than any tie plate on the mar- 
ket, being made in different sizes from 3-16 to % inch 
thick, and from 6 inches to 4% inches long and 4% inches 
in width. It is also made with due regard to switch 
leads, frogs, guard rails, crossings and gauntlets. 
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The Coal 


Hoists of the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company.” 


| ‘ by Julius Kahn, Jr., which formed part 
f the Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engi 


peers for December, 1898, is an admirable and complete 


escription of the coal hoists of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company. The author states that he has been 
find in the Transactions of the society any 
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All coal is received from freight vessels at the docks 
in Lake Linden, and is hoisted there and conveyed into 
the coal storage sheds. It is carried from Lake Linden 
to the mines at Calumet by rail. The cars, entering pas- 
sages provided for them in the sides of the sheds, are 
filled by special loading devices. The coal carrying ves- 
sels from Buffalo to the upper peninsula have an aver- 
age capacity of from 1200 to 1400 tons. They have usu- 
ally five hatches, each about 8 x 12 feet, and at 24-foot 
centers, 

The coal most commonly used is of the grades known 





Fig 1.—Side View of Towers and Shed Taken During Erection 


paper which has dwelt on the subject of coal handling 
machinery and he therefore presents an account of the 
plant which was erected during the months of June and 
July, 1898, at Lake Linden, Mich. 


Location of Plants, 
The Calumet & Hecla mines are located on a penin- 
sula, known as Kewenaw Point, and extending into 


as Youghiogheny and Pocahontas of Pennsylvania and 
the Soldiers’ Run of Virginia, all of which are large 
lump bituminous coals. There is also received a small 
quantity of anthracite, which serves for the domestic 
use of the workmen. 

In 1894 the coal received by the company amounted 
to 225.420 tons ; in 1895, 175,162 ions; in 1896, 207,000 
tons ; in 1897, 178,800 tons, and in 1898, 285,000 tons. 











Fig 2.— Front 


THE COAL HOISTS OF THE 


Lake Superior. The smelting works and coal docks of 
the company are at Lake Linden, a small town situated 
on an inlet of Lake Superior; the mines are at Red 
Jacket and Calumet, Mich., two towns about 6 miles 
from Lake Linden. 


* Abstract of paper presented at the meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, January 4, 189 
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View of Towers. 


CALUMET & HECLA MINING COMPANY. 


It can, of course, be easily appreciated that even the 
slightest saving per ton for unloading this enormous 
quantity of coal from the boats and conveying it to 
the coal sheds must amount to a large sum yearly, and, 
at a low rate of interest, must warrant a very large 
Coal hoisting with a steam shovel plant of 
this character, which takes the material from the hold of 


investment. 
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sheds, is done 


The 


the vessel and delivers it into the storage 
at a possible cost of between 1 and 8 cents per ton. 
same work done by stevedores would probably cost from 
38 cents per ton. 

The reasons for storing this immense quantity of coal 


25 to 


are, primarily, to carry the works through a winter's 
demand, lake transportation being during this 
season ; secondly, thecompany have found it necessary to 
make themselves absolutely independent of possible acci 
dents in the coal supply, caused by mine strikes and 
price fluctuations, and to do this have erected the steel 
framed coal shed shown in Fig. 1, 648 x 295 feet, to be 
used for storage or as a reservoir to be drawn upon in 
case any of the before named causes make the supply 
less than the demand. The hoisting towers and auto 
matic railways, which are used for unloading the coal 
from the vessels and carrying it into the sheds, are the 
subject of the paper. 
The Towers, 


closed 


The towers have been reduced to great simplicity in 
their general design, and the individual members have 
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heavily trussed in a h Zoutal plane and the rear eleva 

tion Shows them to be trussed in a vert plane. The 

s under the engine tloor takes up the load of the 

vine and the irying upward and downward pulls of 

e shovel chains hie ) ntal truss under the floor 

‘ ( thie Ol ntal cor it of the hoisting chair 
nd carries nto t wer propel 


The Booms, 


Nhe boom is a heavily trussed structure, of a peculiar 
shape, the top chord being the are of a circle of 64 feet 
adius and the bottom chord approximately a parabolic 
segment. It is nade up of two trusses, connected to- 
gether by angles and plates in the plane of the top chord, 


by bracing between the webs 

lhe boom truck, containing the sheaves for the shovel 
between the flanges of the 
bottom chord acting as guides and rails. A chock block 
is used for arresting its downward travel. This is oper- 
ated counterweight of its own, and automatically 
ndjusts itself to different positions along the boom from 


wne 


chains, moves trusses, the 


by a 


been so placed that the theoretical strains are trans which it may be desired to do hoisting. 
mitted almost directly to the foundations. The rear A similar chock block at the upper end of the boom 
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THE COAL HOISTS OF THE CALUMET & HECLA MINING COMPANY. 
posts have been battered to enlarge the base and in- stops the truck directly above the hopper, and holds the 


crease the stability of the structures. It was impossible 
to increase the width of the towers beyond that shown 
in the front elevation, Fig. 4, the distance between cen- 
ters of the automatic railways being given as 24 feet, 
which it was not allowable to exceed. Each tower is 
mounted on five pairs of heavy wheels, is capable of 
being moved anywhere along the wharf, so that hoist- 
ng can be done from any one of the different hatches in 
a vessel, and if necessary all towers can be at work at 
one vessel at the same time. As the building in the 
rear contains 27 automatic railway tracks, and as any 
one of the towers is apt to unload on any one of the 
tracks, the extreme distance moved along the wharf is 
648 feet. 

The side elevation, Fig. 5, shows two floors, the upper 
ne being used as the engine floor and the lower one as 
e car floor. On the upper floor is the receiving hopper 
nd the hoisting engine; the latter is a 12 x 14 inch engine, 
vith doubledrum and double cylinder, fitted with a steain 
rake, a steam reversing cylinder, an emergency brake 

ind a counterweight spool. Its drums are so con 
structed that the chains, which are laminated, wind upon 
emselves in a vertical plane ; the reasons for this will 
evident from the description of the boom given later. 
Che car floor contains the scale platform and the auto- 

itic car, the latter being stationed directly under a 

trap door in the hopper. 


The plans of these floors, Fig. 4, them to be 
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hook when the truck is not in 


same 
use, 

At the 
bar by 


by a projecting 
further end the boom is connected to the cross 
means of a vertical pin, and transmits its hori- 
zontal stress into the same ; the cross bar is again con- 
nected by vertical pins with the horizontal braces. At 


ts upper end the boom is suspended from the top hip 


ss, which is carried on cantilevered beams from the 
tower. This connection is also made with a large ver- 
l pil 
When hoisting is being done the boom stands out at 
zht angles to the front of the tower, and is held in 
S position by two guy lines attached to its sides. When 
14 h use it is swung around horizontally, approaching 
as nearly as possible to the face of the tower, thus al- 
lowing boats with high masts to move along the wharf. 


was so designed that 
when hoisting is being done 
always normal to the track or bottom 


hord of the boom 
the resultants of the forces, 


at any point, are 


The bottom Cc 


chord, a certain factor of safety or extra declivity being 
allowed for. The resultant stress on the truck, being 


always in such a direction as to press it normally against 
the tracks, it has no tendency to run up the boom while 
the shovel from it. When the shovel 
reaches the it bears on a suspended arm of the 
latter, and the chain now pulls both truck and shovel 
toward the tower and over the hopper, where the shovel 
is allowed to dump itself. 


1S suspended 


Trucs 
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With this scheme of hoisting, where the shovel chains 
merely pass over the sheaves in the truck, it is of course 
easily seen that if the curve is not theoretically correct, 
and possesses a certain factor of safety, there is a tend- 
ency to slide the same either up or down the boom as 
soon as a pull comes on the chain. 


Operation of the Hoist, 

lhe engineer is stationed at his operating stand at 
the front of the tower, as shown in Fig. 7, where he can 
at all times watch the shovel. He controls the throttle 
valve with a foot lever; the reversing gear is operated 
by a steam valve on his right, and the brake band by a 
steam valve on his left. There is also an emergency 
hand brake on his right. Two chains are used for oper- 
ating the shovel, the hoisting and holding chains, both 
of them being of a laminated type, made up of ten links. 

Beginning with the empty shovel supported over the 
coal in the boat, the engineer sets his steam brake and 
supports the shovel on the holding chain. He then 
moves his reversing lever and allows the hoisting chain 
to become slack, the shovel opening by its own weight. 
As soon as the shovel has entirely opened, the engineer 
frees the brake band. and, with the engine reversed, 
allows the shovel to fall into the coal pile from a small 
hight. The shovel by its own weight buries itself in the 
coal. The engineer, having the brake band set so that 

holding chain drum is fixed, allows his engine to 


run forward and raise the hoisting chain. The scoops 
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pended in carrying it to the dumping point. The car, 
‘therefore, when it arrives there is at a momentary 
standstill; its sides during the last few feet of motion 
have engaged the trip block and are caused to fly open. 
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Fig 4.—Plans and Elevations of Towers. 
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are thus forced together without exerting any tendency 
to lift the shovel out of the coal. As soon as the shovel 
is closed the engineer frees the brake band of the hold- 
iug chain drum and raises the shovel by both the hold- 
ing and hoisting chains, slowing up a little as it ap- 
proaches the boom, and from this point the shovel 
moves with the truck to the hopper. The engine is then 
stopped, and the shovel is suspended with the holding 
chain. The engine is reversed, which allows the hoist- 
ing chain to become slack, and causes the shovel to open 
and unload inself into the hopper. The shovel is again 
closed by winding up the hoisting chain; the brake band 
is released; the engine again reversed, and the shovel is 
allowed to descend the boom and into the vessel. 

{t requires about 50 seconds to make one trip, and 2 
tons are hoisted each time. 

A man standing on the car floor below operates the 
trap door in the back of the hopper, and allows the coal 
to flow into the automatic car, which is stationed on the 
scale platform. He weighs the coal, and gives the car a 
slight push to start it down the incline of the automatic 
railway. It rushes along until at a certain point in its 
journey it strikes the cross bar, a strong oak frame 
laid across the track and connected by wire ropes with 
a triangular weight. The car picks up the cross bar 
and drags it along, thereby raising the weight. Gradu- 
ally, as the weight is raised, the energy of motion con- 
tained in the loaded car is transformed into the poten- 
tial energy of the raised triangle. The cross bar is lo- 
cated at such a distance before the point of dumping 
that this energy of the loaded car has been entirely ex- 


The coal is thus allowed to fall vertically into the shed, 
without any other component of force than that due to 
its hight of fall, and this insures the least possible 
breakage of coal. 

The car being empty, the raised triangle, possessing 
the energy of the loaded car, now descends, and forces 
back the cross bar, thus giving the car an impulse suffi- 
cient to carry it back to the platform in the tower. All 
this work is done in a very short time, the car running 
down the grade with a constantly accelerated velocity, 
and returning with a constantly retarded velocity due 
to gravity. 

Automatic railways of this character have been in 
operation for many years, especially where coal convey- 
ing is done to any extent. The entire arrangement 
works speedily, costs absolutely nothing for operating 
expense, is easily constructed, and has no delicate parts 
to be easily put out of order. A special and interesting 
feature of its mechanism is the device used to gradually 
retard the rapid descent of the car, changing its for- 
ward motion into a backward motion and giving just 
enough momentum to carry the car to the starting point. 

The working of the triangle offers a very interesting 
mathematical study, in so far that its action is not the 
same as that of a falling weight; that its effective pull 
is of a varying nature, greatest and least at those points 
where it is most desirable to have it so, and that it re- 
ceives and imparts great velocity with scarcely any 
shock or vibration. 

A triangular weight is shown in Fig. 5, suspended 
from a double grooved sheave which travels back and 
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forth on a 6x12 inch timber track. 
from the cross bar, in one direction over a sheave at the 
end of the track, returns below the track to the triangle 
sheave, leads half way over this, and is fastened to the 
end of the track timber pointing toward the rear of the 


The rope leads 


shed. Leading in the other direction from the cross bar, 
it passes around the other end sheave, returns below ww 
the triangle sheave, takes a half turn about this and is 
fastened to the other end of the timber. It will be 
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Fig 6.—Engine Floors of Towers Before Inclosure. 


noticed that at the instant when the car strikes the 
cross bar, at which time its momentum is greatest, the 
triangle sheave is directly above one end of the triangle, 
and the force required to move it a very short distance 
is theoretically zero if friction were neglected. As the 
cross bar travels with the car, the triangle sheave is 
drawn forward along the timber track and the triangle 
is raised, its effective weight increasing by a variable 
quantity. The car is thus gradually brought to a stop, 
at which instant the coal drops into the shed; then the 
backward push of the cross bar on the car takes place, 
and from the entire effective weight of the triangle the 
backward push is gradually retarded, until the sheave is 
again directly over one end of the triangle, when it is 
reduced to nothing. As the backward push, howevér, is 
being retarded, the velocity of the triangle sheave and 
consequently that of the car is being increased; and at 
that point where the effective push of the triangle re- 
duces to zero the sheave velocity is at its maximum. 

There is in the triangle and cross bar a mechanism 
very nearly identical in its rebounding effect with that 
of the bow and arrow. At the instant when the bow 
string is released the component of string tension press- 
ing on the end of the arrow is very large, and as this 
component decreases the transverse velocity of the 
string increases until at that point where the string is 
straight its effective push is zero. Its velocity, how- 
ever, is at a maximum, and is infinite as compared with 
the ends of the bow. 

The author then discusses, mathematically, the action 
of the triangle and its weight, and the results obtained 
by its use, 

Construction of Boom. 


The construction of the boom represents a rather 
uncommon and decidedly interesting problem. The 2- 
ton steam shovel booms are made in three different 
standard lengths, so that hoisting may be done at a 
maximum projection of 20, 24 or 28 feet. The curve of 
the bottom chords is in all cases the same; the top 
chords are varied by making them ares of circles of 
different radii. The booms of the plant described herein 
were of 28 feet projection. 

The shovel weighs approximately 6000 pounds, the 
coal 4000 pounds and the boom truck 2000 pounds, mak- 
ing a total vertical load of 12,000 pounds. The chain 
pull is 10,000 pounds. If the weight of the boom truck 
could be neglected the total downward force would at 
all times be equal to the pull of the chain, and if the 
direction of the chain from the truck to the engine were 
always toward a certain point, which has been assumed 
as the focus, the sides of the parallelogram of forces 
would always be equal, and the curve normal to the 
resultants would be a true parabola, having its vertex 
approximately 12 feet above the focus. This follows 
from the property of the parabola that the normal to 
the curve at any point will always bisect the angle in- 
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cluded between the focal chord through that point and 
a line parallel to the axis of the parabola. 

In the construction of these boom curves the chain 
was assumed to lead from the fixed point on the engine 
called the focus. This, although not theoretically ex- 
act, is sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. To 
have assumed the focus for each possible tangent posi- 
tion of the chain on the drum would have made the 
problem much more complicated, and would have af- 
fected the final resulting curve very little. 

If the vertical force exceeds the inward pull by 2000 
pounds, the weight of the truck, and if the curve is con- 
structed so that it is at all points normal to this result- 
ant, it will vary from the parabola, and the result will 
be the limit curve for 10,000 pounds pull and 12,000 
pounds vertical load. Since these resultants are more 
nearly vertical than the resultants for the parabolic 
curve, the 12,000 pounds limit curve, being normal to 
them, more nearly approaches the horizontal direction. 
This curve then represents the true theoretical curve, 
and if the focus is constant, as has already been as- 
sumed, the boom truck will be in an exact state of equilib- 
rium during hoisting, neither rising nor falling, but 
being just on the point of balance. 

The .booms as actually constructed are made accord- 
ing to a third curve, about one-third of the distance be 
tween the 12,000 pounds limit curve and the true pa- 
rabola. In the third curve, the vertical loads are of a vary- 
ing value. The curve is so constructed, or rather the 
vertical loads have been so modified, as to take into ac- 
count the friction of the truck, allowing it to run down 
readily of its own accord from its highest position when 
dumping above the hopper. At all other positions of the 
truck a certain factor of safety exists whereby a small 
weight is left to rest on the lower boom chock block. 

This overcomes the possibility of the truck sliding in 
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Fig. 7 —Engine Floor of One of the Towers with Engineer at His 
Post. 


THE COAL HOISTS OF THE CALUMET & HECLA 


MINING COMPANY 


too freely with the shovel toward the hopper, as a cer- 
tain remaining downward force keeps the hoisting chain 
taut during this part of the shovel travel. 

The entire curve is somewhat less inclined than the 
parabola, and more inclined than the true theoretical 
curve. A curve has been constructed for which the 
rolling truck friction has been considered, and where a 
factor of safety is given to the travel of the shovel 
throughout. 

There is another interesting feature about the con- 
struction of this curve. Assume, for example, that the 
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shovel is held accidentally in the hatch of the boat, say, 
by a oiecting bolt, or through carelessness of the 
workme the sf In this case the engine may 


ount, which is 20,000 pounds, the 


vert ( ll be 20,000 plus the truck weight; and 
since the r int of this force parallelogram is less 
ve} T ‘ tant of the 10,.000-11,500 pounds 
limit or the newly assumed curve, at this point 


ponent in the direction of the track, and 


e 1 slide short distance up the boom, which, 
whet ticed 1 the engineer, warns him to check the 
engil ere is been allowed in the curve, therefore, 


1 not only guards the shovel in its 
vhout, but which acts as a safety valve in 


established theoretically, has 
bee fied by the actual workings of the shovel, and 


the « ected re lt ve all been brought out in prac 


Boom Stresses, 


s seemed to the author that in a structure of 

ure, Where prac tically every condition exists 

s prejudicial to its life, the assumed working 
strains should be of a most thoroughly conservative 


nature. The steam shovel is apt to be in operation in 
very cold weather, and this condition, when members 
have been heavily stressed, has accounted for the fail- 
ure of many outdoor structures. Furthermore, there is 
scarcely a member in the boom which does not receive 
a repeatedly varying and sometimes rapidly reversed 
stress 

The short length of the truss emphasizes the need of 
taking into account this varying and reversal of stress, 
since the dead load strains of the structure itself are 
very small compared with the live load strains of the 
traveling shovel. A possible break in the boom is apt 
to be fatal to the structure as a whole, hence very small 
fiber strains have been assumed. 

When it is considered what careless handling a steam 
shovel of this kind may receive at the hands of a work- 
man, scarcely any assumed stress can be called too con- 
servative, and where conditions of this kind are to be 
guarded against the structure can scarcely be made too 
secure. 

Again, the shovel may possibly be caught in the 
hatch of a boat and not be perceived by the engineer, 
in which case the engine would exert its maximum pull, 
a quantity much greater than that necessary to raise the 
shovel. To allow for this, all stresses have been com- 
puted for the maximum engine pull, irrespective of the 
loading in the shovel. This, of course, is greatly in 
excess of the actual working loads. The conditions under 
which the engine may be exerting its maximum pull are, 
however, quite possible, and, with a careless engineer 
and a small hatch, quite probable. 

Here follows a discussion of these stresses and a 
table of actual tests of the material. 

The C. W. Hunt Company were the designers and 
builders of all the coal handling machinery. The struc- 
tural steel work of the hoists and coal shed was done by 
the Passaic Rolling Mill and the Union Bridge Company. 


aa 


Electric Transformers. 





Under the title ‘*‘ Transformer Design and Operation,”’ 
the General Electric Company have issned in pamphlet 
form two important papers on the subject of electrical 
transformers) One is written from the stardpoint of the 
central station manager by W. P. White. general man 
ager of the Omaha, Neb, Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Company; the other, by Prof. Winder E!well Golds- 
borough, M.E.. deals intimately with the question of 
transformer economy. The tirst paper, which was read 
before the Awerican Institute of Electrical Engineers, is 
the record of long personal experience with the operation 
of transformers under actual commercial conditions, 


showing the relation of the many losses incident to the 
use of many small transformers, to the earning capacity 
of the plant, and the very tangible economies realized as 
the result of the substitution of a few high efticiency 
transformers of large capacity Mr. White gives exam 
ples of these economies reduced to dollars and cents In 
his stati a saving of 56000 per annum in the cost of coal 
alone was realized as the result of the practical applica 


tion of lessons drawn from 


experience 


is extended observation and 


Professor Goldsborough’s paper was read before the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, and treats of the inher 
ent economy of transformers of various design and con- 
struction. It contains many able arguments in favor of 
the use of high grade transformers and emphasizes the 
necessity of frequent tests as the only means of detecting 
leaks, Josses and the general depreciation of transformers 
Professor Goldsborongh gives examp!es of manufacturers’ 
claims belied by careful test, but instances other cases in 
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which guarantees have been exceeded, and urges upon 
station managers the wisdom of keeping as vigilant a 
watch on the efficiency of their transtorming apparatus 
as upon the items of operating expense and maintenance 
if economical results are to be obtained. 

To these papers the General Electric Company have 
added several maps, showing graphically the signiticance 
of the substitution of a few large transformers tor numer- 


ous small ones 
ee 


The Henderson Steam Heated Tumbling Barrel. 


The steam heated tumbling barrel made by Henderson 
Bros. of Waterbury, Conn., consists of an inner s teel 
shell, 22 inches diameter by 30 inches long, and an outer 
shell of the same material. Steam circulates in the space 
between the shells and both enters and leaves at the rear. 
The door for removins the work is also in the rear. The 
front end is open and the barrel instead of being horizon- 
tal is tipped up a little, running on friction wheels, as 
shown in the engraving. Power 1s applied by means of 
tight and loose pulleys and transmitted by bevel gears to 
the fiictin pinions. All rivets in the inner shell are 
countersunk su that the rolling suriace is smooth. The 





THE HENDERSON STEAM HEATED TUMBLING 
BARREL 


machine is made in a substantial manner, with a view to 
cuuvenience in Operating, and weighs, complete, 1152 
pounds 

5 —— 


The Chicago courts have dismissed the injunction re- 
straining the Drainage Canal Board from carrying out its 
contract with the Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Com- 
pany for the construction of the eight-track railroad 
bridge at Campbell avenue, Chicago, and that company 
are now in a position to rush the work to completion. The 
contract price is $369,140, and under the agreement the 
structure must be finished on or before September 1, 
ISoU. After the injunction was granted the board adver- 
tised for new bids. They were rejected, unopened, on 
Wednesday of last week upon the advice of the attorney. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 27. The following resolution was adopted: “ Re- 
solved, That the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 
recommends to the American Foundrymen’s Association 
the adoption of standard methods of grading pig iron for 
foundry purposes, and that our representative be re- 
quested to bring this matter before the executive board 
for action.” The paper of the evening was entitled 
‘Yard Grading of Pig Iron,” and was contributed by Dr. 
Wim. B. Phillips of Pittsburgh. 
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A Drawback Decision. 


The Treasury Department has rendered the following 
decision: On the exportation of pig iron manufactured 
by the Maryland Stee! Company, at Sparrow's Point, Md., 
from a mixture of imported and domestic iron ores, and 
on the exportation of steel billets, steel rails, or steel fish 
plates from such materials, to which have been added im- 
ported or domestic spiegeleisen or ferromanganese, a 
drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duties 
paid on the imported materials so used, less 1 per cent of 
such duties. 

Prior to manufacture for export with benefit of draw- 
back the manufacturer shall furnish to the Collector of 
Customs at the port of Baltimore a sworn statement 
showing the date of beginning the proposed manufacture, 
the kind and quantity of articles to be manufactured, and 
the proportions of the several materials, imported and do 
mestic, intended to be used, together with the percentage 
of metallic iron contained in each of the ores, and of man 
ganese in the spiegeleisen or ferromanganese. The date 
of importation and name of vessel by which the imported 
materials were received must be shown, and a copy of the 
specifications under which the articles are to be manufac- 
tured will be attached to and form a part of said state- 





THE 


BERTSCH 


UNIVERSAL PLATE SHEAR. 


ment; the statement and specification to be finally filed 
With and form a part of the drawback paper. 

On receipt of the aforesaid statement the Collector will 
detail a customs officer to supervise and inspect the 
process of manufacture for export with benefit of draw 
back, and the manufacturers shall be required to reim- 
burse the Government for the compensation paid to such 
officer during the time he is so employed, and such officer 
shall at all times be given free access to the works of said 
company and to the records pertaining to the manufac- 
ture of the articles to be exported. At such time and in 
such form as the collector may require report shall be 
made by the officer so detailed, which report shall be filed 
with and form a part of the drawback papers. 

The entry under which the merchandise is to be in 
spected and Jaden must show the number and weight of 
the several kinds of articles to be exported and, sepa 
rately, the weight of the waste of scrap incident to 
the manufacture thereof; and the dcawback entry, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing and the usual averments, must 
show that the exported articles were manufactured of the 
materials and in the manner set forth in the sworn state 
ment and specifications filed with the Collector, as herein- 
before provided 

In the identification of matenals the said entry must 
show the quantity of each kind of ore or metal, or both, 

mported and domestic, and the respective percentages of 
netallic iron or manganese contained therein, used in the 
ianufacture of the articles covered thereby, and, sepa 
ately, the quantity of each kind of imported materials 
mtained in the waste or scrap incident to the manu 


acture of such articles, and also the percentage of value 
per ton such waste or scrap bears to the articles man- 
ufactured therewith. 
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[In the liquidation of entries the quantities of the sev 
eral imported materials which may be taken as bases of 
allowance of drawback may be the quantities declared in 
the drawback entry, after official verification, deduction 
being made from the total quantity of each, for such per 
centage thereof Is contained in the waste or scrap, 
as the value of such Waste or scrap bears to the arti 
cles to be exported. Thus, if the value of rails is $20 per 
ton and the waste or scrap therefrom is $10 per ton, a 
deduction shall be made from the quantity of imported 


as 


materials used in the manufacture of such waste or 
scrap of 50 per cent. thereof; or rails at $20 per ton 
and waste or scrap at $15 per ton, a deduction of 25 


per cent. should be made. 

Weights of the articles to be exported must be verified 
by a United States weigher, except as to rails, which are 
of uniform weight per lineal yard, of which no official 
weighing shall be required; but the statement in the ea 
try as to the total weight thereof shall be verified by an 
official count and measurement, and a computation based 
upon the number of yards ascertained and the known uni 
form weight per yard. 

Samples of the materials used may be taken, as ordered 
by the Collector, for such official or other expert examina 
tion as may be required 

~ _ 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DuLuTH, January 1, 1899 —The latest purchase of 
mines has been the Norman lease by the Oliver Company. 
Norman mine corners on the Lone Jack of that company, 
and the purchase is another indication of the closeness of 
figuring in mining matters, and the necessity for saving 
every cent that is to be saved. The Oliver Company 
really do not need any more ore of the Norman grade, a 
soft dusty non Bessemer, but they do want to save in min- 
ing costs, so they have bought this mine with the idea of 
using the property to give an outlet by loop tracks for the 
ore mined at the Oliver-Lone Jack group. If a few cents 
can be saved in the cost of handling these ores by this 
plan, well and good, and the Norman purchase will have 
done its work, aside. of course, from the operation of min- 
ing the ore in the property itself. The Norman is a good 
illustration of the difference in ideas on the Mesaba range 
subject since the early days. The Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany bought the lease of the property in 1892 for a royalty 
that would now be corsidered out of all reason and for the 
payment of $100,000 as a bonus to the fee holders. To-day 
the Oliver Company are said to get the mine for just about 
that portion of the Minnesota Company’s development 
work that should be charged against the ore left in the 
mine, and without any ccntract compelling the ore to be 
carried on the Minnesota Company’s railroad. This latter 
is perhaps the most surprising feature of the whole deal, 
for the Norman has been carried along as a Minnesota 
Company property for the past few years merely on ac- 
count of its railway tonnage, the company having quite 
largely given over any immediate hope of profit by min- 
ing operations there. 

Officials of the Pittsburgh & Lake Angeline Mine, Ish- 
peming, are examining the Franklin group at Virginia, 
on the Mesaba, with the view to purchase, the property 
having been offered to Jones & Laughlins. It is hardly 
probable they will take the mines, I think. The examina- 
tion is being made with exceeding care 

Old mines, idle many years, are being examined with 
as close attention on the iron ore ranges as in the copper 
country, and the list of long abandoned properties to be 
started up before spring is growing larger week by week. 
Most of these are low grade properties, conditions as to 
which have changed by the shifting demands of the fur- 
nacemen and the introduction of new methods and 
sources of supply. The latest on the list is the Iron River 
Mine at Stambaugh, Mich., and neighboring prospect. 
For years the mines of Iron River have been idle. They 
are low grade non- Bessemer. Ww. 
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The Bertsch Universal Plate Shear. 


The Bertsch universal plate shear is made with 10 or 
16 inch blades for trimming and slitting !, to *4 inch 
plates. It is also arranged for cntting angle iron and for 
punching, if desired, the throat being 8 to 15 inches. The 
knife head has a long bearing in substantial guides, and 
full provision is made for taking up wear. The extension 
side table, with its bracket arms, is provided with friction 
rolls for ease and ccnvenience in shifting the plates. The 
table and arms can be quickly turned down and the latter 
can be made any required length. The casting in the 
rear of the blades is extra wide to insure strength, and 
there is ample clearance for shifting the cut metal. The 
main frame is also provided with a heavy strengthening 
bolt in the rear of the throat. The gearing and driving 
pulleys are entirely out of the way. This machine is 
built by Bertsch & Co. of Cambridge City, Ind. 
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The Cuban Tariff. 





The Administrative Provisions. 


WASHINGTON, January 3, 1899. —-The President having 
approved the tariff to be imposed upon merchandise im- 
ported into Cuba, the metal schedules of which were re- 
cently published in The Iron Age, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has prepared a series of important administrative 
provisions of special interest to American manufacturers 
and exporters who may desire to establish or increase 
their trade with the island. Special attention is called to 
the distribution of sub-ports of entry, and to the fact that 
questions arising thereat will be referred to the Collector 
at Havana, from whose decision there will be no appeal, 
except in cases where he voluntarily refers the matter at 
issue to the Secretary of War. Following is an abstract 
of the — provisions of the new administrative code: 

“The port of Havana has been duly designated as the 
chief customs port of Cuba, and the following have been 
declared to os sub-ports—viz , Matanzas, Cardenas, 
Cienfuegos, Sagua, Caibarien, Santiago, Manzanillo, Nue 
vitas, Guantanamo, Gibara, Baracoa, Trinidad, Santa 
Cruz, Zaza and Batabano, in the island of Cuba, and the 
Officer of the army duly assigned to each of said ports as 
Collector will have general jurisdiction of the collection 
of customs at such ports respectively. Any questions 
arising at any sub-port will be referred to the collector at 
Havana for his decision, from which there shall be no ap- 
peal, except in such cases as he may refer for decision to 
the Secretary of War. 

** All imported merchandise must be entered at the 
custom house of the port of arrival, either for immediate 
consumption or in bond, by the person holding a bill of 
lading, which names him as the consignee, or a bill of lad 
ing indorsed to his order by the consignee named therein. 
A banker holding a bill of lading as security for advances 
of money may transfer the same, by indorsement, to the 
actual importer. Underwriters will be recognized as 
consignees of merchandise abandoned to them and salvors 
— consignees of merchandise found by them derelict 
at sea. 

**A consignee holding a bill of lading drawn to his 
order or assigns may transfer the same to any person who 
can lawfully make the required declarations on entry, and 
the holder of a bill of lading drawn, in blank, ‘ to order,’ 
and indorsed by the shipper or consignor, may make entry 
of the merchandise specified therein. 

_ ** Whenever, from evidence furnished by the invoice or 
bill of lading, or, as in the case of custom house brokers 
and forwarders, by the known business of the parties 
making entry. the collector has reason to believe that the 
consignees named in the bill of lading are, in fact, inter- 
mediary agents for the delivery of the merchandise to the 
ultimate consignees or real owners, there shall be required 
upon the entry a statement of the names of such ultimate 
consignees, and bonds must be taken for the production 
of the declaration of the owner or real importer. And 
collectors will, whenever they consider it expedient, re- 
quire such ultimate consignees or owners to produce any 
invoices or bills of sale pertaining to the importation 
which they may have in their possession. 

‘Merchandise of which entry is not perfected at the 
expiration of the period allowed by these regulations for 
the discharge of cargo of the importing vessel will be 
taken session of by the collector as unclaimed and 
placed in store, to be disposed of as hereinafter provided. 

* Unless otherwise specially provided by regulation 
duties accrue upon imported merchandise on arrival of 
the iroporting vessel within a customs port with intent to 
unlade. 

“Entries for bonding may be made either for placing 
the merchandise in warehouse or for ite constructive 
warehousing and immediate transportation to other ports 
without appraisement; and merchandise in warehouse 
may be withdrawn either for consumption, for exporta- 
tion, for transportation to another port and rewarehous- 
ing. Two%of these objects may in some cases be combined 
in cne withdrawal. Whenever goods are so transported 
in bond without appraisement, they must be consigned to 
the care of the collector or acting collector at the port of 
destination, who will allow entry to be made at his port 
by the actual consignee. 

“Entries shall be in duplicate in writing, according 
to prescribed form, and shall be signed by the importer or 
his duly authorized agent, and shall declare the names of 
the importing vessel and her master, her port of departure 
and date of arrival, the number and marks of packages or 
the quantity, if in bulk, and the nature of the merchandise 
contained therein; also the value thereof as set forth in an 
invoice to be presented with the entry, with all costs in- 
cident to placing the same, packed, ready for shipment to 
the United States. 

‘Every invoice must represent a distinct snipment to 
one consignee or firm of consignees by one vessel. If by 
reason of accident or short shipment a portion thereof 
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should fail to arrive, an extract from the original invoice, 
certified by the collector and naval officer, may be used 
for entering the remaining packages, but the consolidation 
of separate shipments on one invoice shall not be per- 
mitted. Invoices must be made out on firm and durable 
paper and Jegibly written in ink, and must contain the 
quantities of the merchandise in the weights and measures 
of the country of exportation. Press copies shall not be 
accepted for customs purposes. : 

“The description on the entry of the merchandise 
shall be in terms of the tariff and in the currency of the 
invoice, and the values of the several classes of merchan- 
dise shall be separately placed under their respective rates 
of duty, as claimed by the importer, and the totals of 
each class duly showa. The rates of duty thus stated on 
the entry shall be advisory only, and shall not govern the 
collector’s classification for the assessment of duty. 

‘For the assessment of duty, the currency of the in- 
voice must be reduced to the money of account of the 
United States upon the basis of the values of foreign coins, 
as proclaimed by the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
first days of January, April, July and October of each 
year. The date of the consular certificate will indicate 
the value of invoice currency. ; ; 

‘When the standard value of a foreign coin has not 
been thus proclaimed, any invoice expressed in such coin 
must be accompanied by a consular certificate showing 
such value in standard gold dollars of the United States. 

‘‘ Every invoice, as soon as entered, shall be stamped 
with the date of the entry and certified by the signature 
of the acting collector or his deputy; and the officers 
whose duty it is will compare the classification made by 
the importer with the description given in the invoice, 
and will see that the merchandise is entered at the rates 
provided by the tariff. Entries and all papers pertaining 
thereto, respectively, will be designated by a serial num- 
ber. The rates of duty charged rg entry and the en- 
tered value shall be stamped with the date of entry and 
name of the vessel of importation. ; 

‘“* The consignee named in the bill of lading, or the per 
son to whom such consignee shall, by indorsement, have 
assigned the bill of lading, shall present to the officer 
duly designated for that purpose by the military authority 
his bill of lading, an invoice describing the goods, show- 
ing their character, quantity and cost, together with an 
entry in duplicate, showing the name of the importer and 
of the vessel of importation, the place whence the goods 
are imported, the date of their arrival at the port of 
destination, the marks and numbers of the packages, the 
nature and quantity of their contents, their value, includ- 
ing costs incurred in — them for shipment a | the 
currency in which the invoices were made out. The in- 
voice must be made out in the currency of the country of 
exportation, and must be verified by the oath of the ship- 
per. The entry shall be tigned by the importer, who 
must make affidavit to the truth of all the statements 
contained therein, and shall agree in value and descrip- 
tion with the facts shown by the invoice. 

‘* After the packages and contents have been duly com- 
pared with the invoice and found to agree therewith, the 
duty due thereon will be computed on the face of the en- 
try; and only after the payment of the proper duties and 
charges, an order for the delivery of the packages and 
contents will be issued by the proper officer. 

‘Any objections to the assessm nt of duty must be 
filed by the importer before the payment by him of the 
same; and no refund of duty will be made thereafter, ex- 
cept when specially ordered by the general in command. 

‘** The acting collector of the port shall cause to be ex- 
amined not less than 10 per cent. of the packages com- . 
prised in any one invoice, and shall satisfy himself of the 
nature and quantity of their contents. The examining 
officer shall indorse upon the invoice, in red ink, his re- 
port as to the dutiable character and value of the mer- 
chandise; and this report shall be the basis for the exac- 
tion of daty by the collector. ; 

** Goods found to be fraudulently entered, either as to 
value, quantity, or character, shall be forfeited to the 
Government, and any goods which have been the subject 
of an attempt to import into Cuba without going through 
the custom ache shall be seized and confiscated. 

‘‘Eatries of merchandise covered by any one invoice 
may be made simultanecusly for both consumption and 
warehouse Where an intent to export the merchandise 
is shown by the bill of lading and invoice, the whole ora 
part of an invoice not less than one package may be en- 
tered for ‘ warehouse and immediate export.’ In this case 
the collector may designate the vessel in which the mer- 
chandise is laden as constructively a ‘ warehouse,” in order 
to facilitate the direct transfer of the goods to the export- 
ing vessel. The same procedure may apply to goods en- 


tered for ‘ warehouse and immediate transportation.’ 

‘* Any goods, wares, or merchandise, not duly entered 
within 90 days after importation. shall be sold at auction 
by order of the «fficer in-command of the United States 
forces after five days’ public notice conspicuously posted 
at the port: Provided, That the period of 90 da 
be extended by said officer not exceeding a peri 


may 
of six 
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months from the date of importation, when good and 
sufficient rea:ona therefor are presented to him, if his 
judgment and the interest of the Government will permit 
of such extension. The proceeds of such sale will be kept 
for ten days, subject to the demand of the importer, after 
deduction of the proper duties on the goods and all ex- 
penses of storage and sale. 

‘* All seized and confiscated merchandise shall be sold 
in like manner, and the proceeds, after deduction of ex- 
penses, shall be turned over to the ofticer duly designated 
for that purpose. 

‘‘Such public buildings as may be suitable for the 
pu e shall be used and occupied for the transaction of 
business and for the storage of imports in the ports 
aforesaid. 

‘‘All supplies and materials for the use of the Army 
and Navy of the United States shall, under suitable re- 
strictions to be prescribed by the commanding general, be 
admitted without payment of duty.”’ Ww. L. C. 


aE SS ee 
The Changes in the Illinois Steel Company. 


An interesting interview is published in the Chicago 
Tribune for December 31 with President E. H. Gary of 
the Federal Steel Company, now controlling the Illinois 
Steel Company. 

‘For what reasons did Mr. Gates leave the Lilinois 
Steel Company ?” was asked. 

“ Principally because he was about tired out,” said 
Mr. Gary.: “ He also has large interests in the American 
Steel & Wire Company and is going back to them. 
The wire people were sorry to have him leave when he 
went over to the Illinois Steel Company, and they are 
glad to get him back. Mr. Buffington was the only can- 
didate to succeed him who has ever been considered by 
our people. As for W. P. Palmer, W. A. Green and A. 
M. Crane, they leave us in a perfectly friendly spirit, and 
I have letters from each of them showing the kindliest 
feelings. I don’t know whether Mr. Palmer’s place will 
be filled again. I am not sure the office is needed. As 
for the others, we have plenty of applications and we 
can fill those positions at our leisure.” 

There have been persistent rumors since Mr. Gates’ 
resignation was announced of antagonism between the 
Illinois Steel Company and tne American Steel & Wire 
Company. These Mr. Gary wished to dispel. 

“Instead of an antagonistic feeling,” he said, “ there 
is the greatest good feeling between the two companies. 
At Joliet we have a rolling mill which makes steel rods, 
and the wire company have a mill which uses steel rods 
to make wire. They buy their rods of us. They also 
purchase a quantity of steel billets, which we manufac- 
ture and they do not. We are not competitors at all.” 

Outlining the prospects of the Federal Steel Com- 
pany for 1899, Mr. Gary said: 

“We have the business of producing steel under our 
control from the mining of the ore to the delivery of the 
finished product. First, the Minnesota Iron Company 
own many of the best mines in the Mesaba range. 
There are ten or fifteen in all, and they will give an un- 
limited supply of the best Bessemer ore. 

“The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, which we have, 
connects all of the mines to Lake Superior at Two Har- 
bors and Duluth. The Minnesota Steamship Company 
have a fleet of eight steamers and eight towing schoon- 
ers, many of them being of the largest class, and two 
more are now building at South Chicago. These boats 
will carry the ore to South Chicago, and also to Lorain, 
Ohio, where we have a fine plant. Two new blast fur- 
naces there are nearly completed, and the expenditure 
on this plant alone has been two and a half to three 
million dollars. 

“Then there are the Chicago, Lake Shore & East- 
ern Railroad, which connects with all main lines, and 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad, the Belt line, 
running from the lake around the city to the lake. We 
have coke works at Mt. Pleasant, Pa., and large coal 
racts there. We bring our coke over any line and de- 
iver it to the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern to unload 
at our plants, and with the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern we 
deliver the finished product to all main lines for distri- 
bution to any part of the country. 

“We have no monopoly, but we control the business 
from the ore to the finished product. We seek to reduce 
prices rather than increase them, and if we make any 
money it will be by reason of our advantages and econ- 
omy.” 

The business of the Illinois Steel Company for the 
coming year is well in hand. As many orders for steel 
rails have been booked as the works can well turn out, 
and it is the same in the other lines. The dock capacity 
at the South Chicago mills will be increased to four 
and a half million tons of iron ore a year. While 
no plans are being considered for establishing an armor 
plant at South Chicago, the company will erect large 
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cement works on their property known as the Chelten- 
ham tract. 

Mr. Gary stated there was no truth in the report the 
rolling mills at Joliet and Milwaukee would be closed 
down and the whole business operated from South Chi- 
cago. 

Prominent among the persons gossiped of as suc- 
cessor to President Gates was W. L. Brown. It is 
stated on excellent authority that Mr. Brown has at 
no time seriously considered an application for the po- 
sition. His many business connections, including the 
Chicago Shipbuilding Company, of which he is presi- 
dent, are all the cares he is willing to assume. 


— 


Trade Publications. 


Ornamental and Structural [ron Work.—Chester B. 
Albree of Allegheny, Pa., has issued a catalogue of de- 
signs of bridge railings, portal crestings, newels, lamp 
posts, cornice and fascias, stairways, &c, which have 
been designed and executed by him for bridges. The de- 
signs here presented are the result of 12 years’ experience 


in the manufacture of bridge railings, during which time 
tens of thousands of feet of railing have been made for all 
parts of America. Most of the designs shown can be 
made continuous—that is, the design is continuous 
throughout the line, the panels being equal in length and 
equal at each end, and fitted to join with any other panel. 
Special continuous posts either of the rigid or adjustable 
type here used may be fastened at any point along the 
railing. Railings are made heavy or light, high or low, 
with close or open filling as necessity or taste may re 
quire. Special designs for work of this character, together 
with estimates of cost, will be furnished by the builder. 
Engravings of a few of the most distinctive designs 
erected are presented. 


Electric Locomotives.—Circular 15 of the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, describes their electric 
locomotives for mines, steel and smelting works and for 
local transportation of all kinds. The operation of an 
electric locomotive system about mines has demonstrated 
that its use is the most economical and practical for the 
class of work, and the rapidity with which it is being 
adopted in mines of all kinds, as well as for outside pur- 
poses, is a strong recommendation of its adaptability. 
The circular describes and illustrates by means of half- 
tone engravings many of their different types and sizes of 
electric locomotives. 

Seamless Steel Tubing.—Catalogue E, 1899, of the 
Shelby Steel Tube Company of Cleveland, Ohio, describes 
the many bicycle specialties which the company are manu- 
facturing, including front forks, continuous or one piece 
forks, D rear forks and stays, oval rear forks and stays, 
taper gauge handle bar and frame tubes. fork stems, con 
tinuous fork crowns, D and octagon shaped tubing. The 
long experience and superior facilities possessed by this 
company for the manufacture of tubing and bicycle spe- 
cialties are a guarantee to the trade that the quality and 
finish of the product are of the highest type. The best 
grade of Swedish open hearth steel is used in all their ma 
terial. Their various specialties are made in many differ 
ent thicknesses and sizes of tube, and in a great variety of 
shapes. 


Pressure Blowers.—The Connersville Blower Com- 
pany of Connersville, Ind., in their last catalogue describe 
their cycloidal piston pressure blowers, gas exhausters for 
artificial gas plants, rotary cycloidal pumps for mining, 
drainage, water works purposes and their cycloidal water 


motors for developing natural water powers. On account 
of the increased blast pressure required for smelting and 
foundry furnaces these blowers are made much heavier 
than is usual with machines of this type. The patented 
ring oiling adjustable quarter box journal bearing, which 
was introduced by the company in 1896, is a most marked 
feature. The journals are of large diameter and generous 
length, and therefore the intensity per square inch on the 
bearing is far below that usually allowed for engine and 
machine bearings. The bottom and side walis of the 
journal boxes are cast solid with and form part of the ribs 
or braces of the head plates. Directly under the center of 
each box is a wide web leading down to the broad foot, 
thus carrying the load directly to the foundation. The 
journal box frames are plane¢ out accurately to receive 
the caps and inner portions of the bearings. Each bearing 
is made up of four removable sections or quarters which 
are lined with the best grade of babbitt. Ample pro- 
vision is made for adjustment and lubrication. Many 
different patterns and sizes of these blowers are shown in 
the catalogue. 








OBITUARY. 





STEPHEN A. MORSE. 


Stepen A. Morse, widely known as the inventor of the 
twist drill, died in Philadelphia on the 22d ult., in 
his seventy-second year. Mr. Morse was born in Holder- 
ness (now Ashland), N. H., and received his education in 


the common schools and at Franklin Academy, New 
Hampton, N. H. At an early age he was apprenticed 


to a jeweler and watchmaker in Dover, with whom he 
remained a short time and then, at the solicitation of his 
brother, went to Lowell, Mass., and learned the machin- 
ist trade in the shops of the Lowell Mfg. Company, hav- 
ing as shop mates at the time A. G. Budlong, Frank S. 
Pratt (of Pratt & Whitney Company), and other men 
since well known in the mechanical world. Up to the 
time of the beginning of the Civil War Mr. Morse was, 
engaged in building various kinds of machinery, being 
at different times with John Souther and Hinkley & 
Drury of Boston, Elias Howe and others. For a short 
time during that period he was in business for himself 
in Boston, with the late Peleg Coffin, the firm name 
being Coffin & Morse. In the early part of the year 1861, 
while working on Government contracts for the Spring- 
field Armory, Mr. Morse pro- 
duced and patented his twist 
drill, which tool is now found 
in every machine shop the 
world over, and which has 
completely revolutionized 
modern shop practice. The 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Company (founded by Mr. 
Morse) still continue to man- 
ufacture these standard tools 
at New Bedford, and have 
been one of the most success- 
ful manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the United States. 
Later in life Mr. Morse be- 
came interested in elevators, 
founding the firm of Morse, 
Williams & Co., from which 
he retired in 1891. 


JAMES D. CLARE, 


In the death of James Da- 
vid Clare of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, which occurred at mid- 
night, Wednesday, December 
21, the iron industry of the 
Hanging Rock region of 
Southern Ohio has lost one of 
its pioneers. Mr. Clare died, 
after a short illness, at the 
home of his daughter in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. He 
was born in Washington, D. 
C., November 13, 1822, re- 
ceiving his education at Alex- 
andria, Va., and in Jackson 
County, all of which was of 
the most meager description. 
His father had gone to Ohio 
in 1833, locating near Springfield, but three years later 
he removed to Lawrence County, where he was em- 
ployed at various furnaces. In 18388 he again removed 
to Jackson County, residing on a farm until his death 
in 1851. Being in poor circumstances young Clare had 
to help at the farm and at the furnace in order to aid 
in the support of the family. He took advantage of such 
oportunities as he had and at last was able to secure 
a certificate to teach school during the winter months. 
In 1847 he taught at Ohio Furnace and in 1849 he be- 
gan farming in Jackson County. This he continued un- 
til 1852, when he opened a general store in Berlin. To 
this was added in 1854 a saw and grist mill. In June, 
1865, he with others established a banking house under 
the name of Kinney, Bundy & Co., afterward known 
as Chapman, Clare & Co., and now as the First National 
Bank of Jackson. In 1868 with some others he pur- 
chased Madison Furnace, and in 1872 assisted in the 
establishment of the Ohio Stove Company, of which he 
had long been president. In .874 he and his associates 
built the Huron Furnace, and in 1879 purchased the 
Bloom Furnace. He went to Portsmouth, Ohio, in No- 
vember, 1878. It was here he was taken ill, but before 
his death he went to Columbus for medical relief. He 
was married in 1846, his wife dying about three years 
ago. He left six children. 


STEPHEN 


GRORGE P. HODGMAN, 


News was received last week by the 
motive Works, Philadelphia, 
South America, on 


SJaldwin Loco- 
of the death in Colombia, 


November 28, of George P. Hodg- 
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man, one of their most trusted engineers. Mr. Hodgman 
arrived at Buenaventura, Colombia, on November 22, to 
take charge of some new locomotives built by the com- 
pany. There he was stricken by fever and died at Ven- 
tinas, while being removed to Bogota for treatment. He 
was a native of Wilmington, Del. 


JOHN H. EGAN, 


John H. Egan, superintendent of the pattern depart- 
ment of the Edward P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
died of pneumonia, December 25, at his home in that 
city, aged forty-seven years. 


SAMUEL 8. BENT. 


Samuel S. Bent died suddenly at Rye, N. Y., on De- 
cember 31, from paralysis of the heart. He was born 
seventy years ago in New York and many years ago 
established the Globe Iron Foundry in that city. The 
foundry was afterward removed to Port Chester, N. Y. 


ROBERT SMACK. 


Robert Smack, who died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. December 28, aged seventy-four years, had been 
in the toundry business in New York city under the 
name of Robert Smack & Co., for 48 years. At his 
foundry he carried out some important work for war 

vessels, for the Roach ship- 
yards and for the Quintard 
and the Morgan Iron Works. 


FRED. KELLEY. 


Fred. Kelley, for nearly 30 
years the treasurer of the 
Lewiston Machine Company, 
Lewiston, Maine, died De- 
cember 26, at his home in that 
city, from apoplexy, following 
an attack of the grip. Mr. 
Kelley, who was fifty years 
of age, was born at Parker’s 
Head, Maine, but went to 
Lewiston when a boy, where 
he resided up to the time of 
his death. 


JOHN N. MAUGHER, 


John N. Maugher, a widely 
known furnace builder, died 
on December 28, at his home 
in Pottstown, Pa., aged six- 
ty-nine years. 


JOSHUA I. HARRISON. 


Joshua Inloes Harrison, 
proprietor of a large machine 
shop at Connersville, Ind., 
died at that place, aged fifty- 
three years, after a long ill- 
ness from consumption. He 
was born at Fayetteville, 
Ind., and when a youth re- 
moved to Connersville, where 
for several years he was em- 
ployed in the Roots foundry. 
In 1875 he established the 
machine business of which he was the proprietor at the 
time of his death. 

BANNEN 


MORSE 


COLEMAN. 


Bannen Coleman, president of the Central Coal & 
Iron Company, and one of the most prominent business 
men of Louisville, Ky., died in that city on December 
22, from pneumonia, after a brief illness, aged forty- 
three years. 

EZRA G. CONE. 

Ezra G. Cone, a well-known bell founder of East 
Hampton, Conn., died of paralysis at his home in that 
place, December 22, aged sixty-seven years. Mr. Cone 
was prominently identified with all matters connected 
with the welfare of his town, and had served it in sey- 
eral public capacities. 

CALVIN W. PARSONS. 

Calvin W. Parsons, a well-known mechanical engi- 
neer, died at Scranton, Pa., from paralysis, on December 
27. He was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1852 and was 
educated at the Wyoming seminary. For a time he was 
employed as a mechanical engineer in New York and 
Providence, R. 1L.: also with Thomas B. Edison and at 
the Vulcan lron Works, Wilkes-Barre. In 1882 he went 
to Scranton and was in the employ of the Dickson Mannu- 
facturing Company, and afterward, for 11 years, was 
connected with the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company. 


In 1894 he opened an office in Scranton and started in 
business for himself. 
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JOHN W. CHALFANT. 


On the 28th ult., John W. Chalfant, one of the most 
prominent iron manufacturers of Pittsburgh, died in 
Allegheny, the city in which he was born on December 
15, 1827. He was graduated from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, and, iu 1856, entered the employ of 
Spang & Co., iron and steel manufacturers, as a clerk. 
The firm were then composed of Charles 8S. Spang and 
James McCauley. In 1858 these gentlemen retired and 
Mr. Chalfant and A. M. Byers became partners in the 
concern. A few years later Mr. Byers also retired, leay- 
ing Mr. Chalfant as sole owner. ‘The firm since 1858 
have been known as Spang, Chalfant & Co. Mr. Chalfant 
was a pioneer in the using of natural gas for fuel, hav- 
ing first used the gas from a well near the Etna mill at 
the Spang-Chalfant plant, as early as 1875, where it 
gradually displaced coal as fuel. Afterward the firm 
drilled wells in Butler County and piped the gas down 
Pine Creek. Mr. Chalfant was largely interested in 
jinancial institutions, being one of the founders of the 
People’s National Bank, a director of the institution 
since its formation, and of late years its president. He 
was also one of the founders of the West Penn Hospital, 
and of the Allegheny General Hospital, and a director 
in the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Insurance Company, 
and in the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. He was presi- 
dent of the Isabella Furnace 
Company, and was one of the 
founders of the Duquesne 
Club. 


WALTER W. 


Walter W. 
Mt. Carmel, 


WOODRUFF. 


Woodruff of 
Conn., died on 
the 30th ult., after a brief 
iliness. Mr. Woodruff was 
born in Southington on De- 
cember 27,1835. Deceased was 
self educated in that he had 
only limited school opportuni- 
ties in his youth. At the age 
of 15 he hecame a clerk in a 
grocery store in Hartford. 
Later he had an advantage- 
ous offer to enter the employ 
of a jewelry house in New 
York city. Here he was quite 
successful, but finding it for 
his business advantage to re- 
turn to Southington, he en- 
tered the employ of Peck, 
Smith & Co., hardware man- 
ufacturers, as shipping clerk. 
His fidelity, industry and 
ability won him rapid promo- 
tion and in due time he be- 
came head salesman for the 
firm. In 1863 he began the 
manufacture of carriage bolts 
at Mt. Carmel, the firm name 
being Woodruff & Wilcox. 
Later he returned to the em- 
ploy of Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
(formerly Peck, Smith & Co.) 
as salesman, that firm having 
made him a very flattering offer to serve in that capac- 
ity. His success was in keeping with former efforts, 
but in 1868 he decided to go back to Mt. Carmel and re- 
sume the manufacture of carriage bolts, which he con- 
tinued for a time, and then again, yielding to the urging 
of Peck, Stow & Wilcox, returned to their employ as 
salesman. In 1870, together with Mr. Wilcox, he pur- 
chased a one-half interest in the carriage hardware firm 
of Ives & Grannis, the business being continued 
under the firm title of Ives, Woodruff & Co. 
Later he purchased the interest of Mr. Wilcox, and in 
1885, together with Willis E. Miller and Henry 
Ives, he purchased the Ives interest in the business, 
and the firm then became Woodruff, Miller & Co., Mr. 
Woodruff’s son, Arthur E., being admitted to partner- 
ship. In 1888 Mr. Woodruff purchased the Miller and 
Ives interest in the firm and admitted his son, Harry P., 
the firm name being Walter W. Woodruff & Sons, which 
has since continued. 


JOHN 


Ww. 


J. B. MERRILL. 


J. B. Merrill, a member of the firm of Merrill & Cole 
of the Beloit Iron Works, died on December 26, at Rock- 
ford, Ill., after a long illness from heart trouble. Mr. 
Merrill and his brothers were foremost in building up 
the manufacturing industries of Beloit. 


MOSES WELLS. 


Moses Wells, aged 95 years, died at his residence in 
Chicago on the Ist inst., of the grip. Mr. Wells was sick 
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only three days. Mr. Wells was an old resident of Chi- 
cago, but never had engaged in active business there. 
He was born in Salisbury, Conn., in 1804. At the age of 
21 he moved to Berkshire, Mass., and engaged in the 
iron trade. In 1857 he went to Chicago and retired from 
business. Mr. Wells had four sons and three daughters, 
one son, Robert M. Wells, being vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Wells & Nellegar Company, wholesale hard- 
ware merchants in California. 





THE WEEK. 


Workmen of the Altoona (Pa.) machine shop of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad claim to bave:broken all records 
for fast engine building. Work was commenced on a 
locomotive Tuesday afternoon, December 27, and at 1.30 
p.m. on Thursday, December 29, the engine was complete 
and ready to be taken to the round house. The time 
spent on it was 21 hours and 30 minutes.— The locomotive 
was a large one of the Mogul type. 


The Nicaragua Canal Commission, in their prelimi- 
nary report just made public, declare that the construc- 
tion of a canal across Nicaragua is entirely feasible, and 
that of the two best known routes the one called the Lull 
route is the more desirable. They also state that a canal 
suitable for modern necessities 
would cost about $123,000,000. 
Colonel Hains, one of thecom- 
missioners, while concurring 
in general with the views of 
the other members, thinks, 
however, that their estimate 
of cost is too low by about 20 
per cent. 


The remarkable possibilities 
of our climate for rapid 
changes are illustrated in a 
report from St. Paul, Minn., 
which shows that on December 
29 and 30 the thermometer 
dropped from 55 degrees above 
zero to 16 degrees below zero 
within 24 hours. 


A $40,000,000 combination 
in the paper trade is in course 
of organization. The deal will 
include the mills making writ- 
ing paper, bond paper, wrap- 
ping, ledger, envelope and 
news paper. The arrangements 
for the proposed consolidation 
a ia made in Providence, 


Preparations are being made 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, for the an- 
nual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States, 
to be held in that city on Jan- 
uary 24, 25 and 26. A number 
of matters of prime impor- 
tance will come up for consider- 
ation and it is expected that 
this meeting will be the most interesting yet held by the 
association. 


Itihas been decided by the Treasury Department that 
the new tariff for Porto Rico will not be put into force 
until February 1. It was hoped that it might be possible 
to have it ready by January 1, when the new Cuban tariff 
went into effect, but it was found that a great deal of 
careful work is required to perfect all the paragraphs, 
therefore it will not be promulgated until it has received 
thorough consideration. It is understood that the changes 
will not be as numerous as was first anticipated. 


_ 
oo 





The Shelby Steel Tube Company. —The stockhold- 
ers of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, Shelby, Ohio, 
will on January 30 vote on a proposition to issue pre- 
ferred stock not to exceed $1,000,000. 


SS 


The Shenango Valley Steel Company.—The rod, 
wire and wire nail mills of the Shenango Valley Steel 
Company. New Castle, Pa., have been sold outright to 
the American Steel & Wire Company. 


_ 
_—— 





A Fire Brick ee S. S. Savage, 
resident of the Ashland Fire Brick mpany of Ash- 
and, Ky., is forming a company to include all of the 
manufacturers of fire brick in the United States. 
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Our Position as an Export Country. 


Apart from the events connected with our war 
with Spain, the year just ended will long be noted 
chiefly, not only so far as we ourselves are concerned 
but in other countries as well, for the large volume 
attained in the exports of American manufactures and 
their wide distribution over the world. Year by year 
we have freed ourselves from dependence on foreign 
factories, until 1898 has shown a larger total of exports 
of manufactured articles from this e 
of such goods into it. 


han imports 
An average. pv.vof more than 
$1,000,000 a day of manufactures alone for a whole 
year is a good showing, and yet no doubt many of 
our people will consider this only as a beginning. In 
all the lines in which our products have gone abroad 
in good volume the world’s consumption is likely to 
grow constantly larger rather than smaller, and the 
same is true of the capacity of American foundries and 
factories to produce them. 

But it is not to be taken for granted, merely be- 
cause the United States have shown, during the past 
year, the highest record ever made in this country in 
the export trade that we are going on to first place 
among exporting nations without making any special 
effort. It does not follow that the rate of growth in 
our exports is going to continue indefinitely, for at that 
rate there soon would be nothing left in the way of 
export trade for the rest of the world. What has been 
demonstrated is our ability to produce many lines of 
goods of a quality such as to disarm all prejudice and 
criticism in foreign markets, and also that in many 
cases the advantage in cost is in our favor as against 
all competitors. These illustrations of what American 
manufacturers can do have had a surprisingly wide 
range, our shipments having found their way into 
positively every country in the world, involving com- 
parison with the products of every country where 
manufacturing can be said to exist. 

Yet we have some things to learn and some condi- 
tions may have to be modified before we can be certain 
of the first place among nations exporting manufac- 
tures on an important scale. To begin, our very 
successes will prove a spur to increased activity in 
industrial circles abroad, lest the new competition 
which has arisen in America should drive their trade 
to the wall. The energy which has been shown in 
Europe hitherto, in the search for new methods in 
manufacturing, and the continued progress which has 
been made, have been too marked for any idea to be 
entertained that those countries will simply let every- 
thing go at first sight of what has been called ‘ the 
American invasion’’ of foreign markets. On the 
contrary, we may expect to hear of more technical 
schools, of more commercial museums, of more expert 
trade commissions, of the introduction of new ma- 
chinery and new processes—on the theory that the 
competition of a hitherto unsuspected industrial 
power will render necessary an even stronger fight 
for trade supremacy than was in progress already 
among the manufacturing countries beyond the 
Atlantic. 
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While our people have a right to feel proud of 
their year’s record, it is not certain that the transactions 
of the year have been clearly analyzed in all their 
relations. One thing certain is that the proceeds of 
our exports in excess of our imports have not all been 
added tothe wealth of the country. No one knows 
to what extent foreign capital is invested in productive 
enterprises in this country, or what share of our ex- 
ports is required to pay the dividends and interest due 
periodically to the owners of that capital. Another 
uncertain quantity is the amount expended abroad by 
Americans of leisure and wealth, whose bills are paid, 
sooner or later, by cargoes of merchandise of Ameri- 
can production. Aside from these matters our 
exports are carried, for the most part, on foreign 
owned ships, whose earnings go to increase the wealth 
of other lands. Likewise almost every transaction in 
international trade to which one of our citizens isa 
party contributes, directly or indirectly, to the profits 
of foreign banks; whenever advices regarding ship- 
ments are cabled, the chances are that a foreign cable 
profits from it; and foreign commission houses and 
middlemen handle most of our exports—some lines 
going through many hands before reaching the con- 
sumer, all of which claim a profit. 

The point to be made is that, no matter how cheaply 
we may produce goods in America, so long as foreign 
ships collect freights on our exports and our imports 
as well, and so long as it is impossible to collect pay 
ment for our exports or to remit for goods purchased 
abroad except through the medium of foreign banks, 
the national showing of profits may not be commen- 
surate with the amount of our foreign trade. Much 
has been said, and well said, about the desirability of 
closer attention on the part of Americans to the con- 
ditions under which goods are sold abroad, with a 
view to more direct relations between producer and 
consumer. It is on this subject that the United States 
Consul at Birmingham wrote recently: ‘‘ While I 
believe we are the best manufacturers in the world, I 
am also convinced that we are the poorest traders, and 
this is impressed on me over and over again every day 
in my correspondence with American merchants and 
manufacturers, and in my observations of the way 
they are handling the new export trade and their 
endeavors to get into it.’’ No doubt these assertions 
are too sweeping, since there have been some instances 
of striking success in foreign markets made by thor- 
oughly American exporters, but none the less the 
Consul’s words merit attention as expressing the un- 
prejudiced opinion of an intelligent observer on the 
methods of his fellow countrymen when they under- 
take to do business away from home. 

By the time our exporters have learned more gen- 
erally to adapt their energies to the special conditions 
to be met abroad, perhaps we shall have more ships 
flying ‘‘ the Stars and Stripes,’’ and even banks abroad 
operated with American capital, with a total result of 
a better showing on our side from whatever export 
trade we may be doing. As for the expenditures of 
our tourists abroad and the payment of returns on for- 
eign capital invested here, it is perhaps better that the 
accounts should be settled with exports of our com- 
modities than in the shape of money drawn from our 
savings in the past. Our export trade has reached 


really important proportions in some lines, not acci- 
dentally, but because of the intelligent activity of 
capable men, to whom the suggestions above may 
appear neither original nor new. There are others, 
however, who need yet to learn that all export trade 
is not necessarily profitable, and that an excess of. 
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exports over imports does not always imply an in- 
crease of the country’s wealth. 

As for the growing activity of foreign competition 
—which American exporters must be prepared to face 
in larger measure every year—it may be worth men- 
tioning that whereas our exports last year to the 
neighboring republic of Mexico fell off 5 per cent. the 
exports from England to the same country increased 
17% per cent., those from Germany 12 per cent., those 
from France 9 per cent. and those from Belgium 23 
per cent. If we cannot hold the trade of a next door 
neighbor better than this, it can hardly be expected 
that we shall maintain any sort of position in far off 
countries in competition with other important indus- 
trial powers without special effort on lines 
which not all our people are as yet familiar. 


—_ 
_ 


The Effect of Cheap Money. 


with 





The abundance of capital is the most striking and 
potent factor in the business situation in this country 
to-day. We are being carried along inexorably toward 
a lower interest level, with all that that fact implies. 
Such a movement is not of course uniform. It pro- 
ceeds irregularly with occasional spurts, and is subject 
even to reactions, but the tendency toward a lessened 
return on money is irresistible. We seem to have 
entered one of those periods of readjustment, because 
there has been a very large accumulation of capital 
as the result of two years of good crops, of heavy ex- 
ports and of general economy. The low rates of 
interest prevailing in our financial centers are due to 
heavy additions to the supply of funds, and not to the 
narrow demand which comes from a paralyzation of 
commerce and industry. As a nation we are begin- 
ning to learn how to save money, while some of our 
agricultural sections and some of our manufacturing 
industries have made money on a liberal scale in 
recent years. 

Until now this money has sought reinvestment 
very cautiously, creating that demand for high class 
bonds, stocks and other securities which are regarded as 
sure to pay a moderate interest. But the signs are mul- 
tiplying that moneyed men, large and small, are grow- 
ing impatient of the moderate but safe returns, and that 
they are willing to take greater chances in order to se- 
cure larger profits. In other words, a spirit of specula- 
tion is developing, of which there have been some nota- 
ble manifestations. Witness the booming of copper 
stocks in Boston, the speculation in tin plate stocks in 
Chicago and the enormous transactions in iron stocks 
in New York and Philadelphia. As yet merchandise 
has felt little of this impulse, but the first symptoms 
are appearing, and it may not be long before the brakes 
will have to be put on by every one who has some 
influence to check it. 

In railroad circles one of the arguments in favor 
of the stocks is that refunding operations of expiring 
bonds must permit of the diversion of a large propor- 
tion of earnings to the holders of shares. 

A very powerfal aid in the floating of our indus- 
trials and in the advancing of values on the older ones 
is the promise of a better return for money than can 
be gotten in former channels of investment. 

In fact, it looks as though our moneyed men may 
soon follow the example of the British capitalists, 
many of whom invest the bulk of their fortunes in 
what they consider absolutely safe investments at a 
very low rate of interest, and then use the balance for 
more or less speculative ventures in the hope of lifting 
their returns above the usual average. 
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Although low rates of interest, due to a super- 
abundance of money, are therefore likely to foster 
speculation to some extent, that effect is overshad- 
owed by the beneficent influence which is exerted on 
the enormous number of new enterprises of merit. 
The fructifying influence of capital wisely spent in 
the creation of new enterprises is beyond calculation. 
That we are likely to experience during the next 
few years. 


—— ga 


The Outlook for Lake Ores. 


Final figures for the year show the movement of 
ore to furnaces for 1898 to have been not far from 
2,500,000 tons greater than in the year immediately 
preceding. Of this about 1,500,000 tons comes from 
the increased shipments of the vear, which have been 
13,650,788 gross tons by water and probably 350,000 
tons by rail, and the remainder from the increased 
movement from receiving docks to furnaces. A year 
ago there were 800,000 tons more ore on Lake Erie 
docks than now, while Lake Michigan stocks were 
considerably heavier than this winter. The total con- 
sumption of lake ore for the year, other than what has 
been taken from stocks in furnace yards and which 
may be supposed to have nearly balanced itself, has 
been not far from 15,000,000 gross tons. We have 
contended in the past few months that a stringency in 
suitable ore supplies for next year’s melt was. not 
impossible. The figures will bear a little analysis 
and may show the situation. Of the 5,000,000 tons of 
ore now on Lake Erie docks there is said to be very 
little unsold; in fact, market reports from Cleveland 
are now constantly referring to the ‘‘ few tons”? of 
various varieties of ore to be had. The opening of 
navigation will probably see no ore to speak of on 
that market. It is pretty evident now that the con- 
sumption of 1899 is to be larger than that of the past 
year. Old range lake mines are now running on 
such a basis, gauged for the mining of perhaps 10,000,- 
000 tons of ore previous to the close of next year’s 
lake season. The now ascertained limitations of 
Mesabas would add about 5,000,000 tons to this as the 
output for the year. Of course these figures can be 
stretched by the wonderful elasticity and vast resources 
of the mines, and they may be increased considerably. 

But there is another factor of some importance, 
and that is the question of transportation. New ton- 
nage is in sight for spring operations amounting to 
about two-thirds the shrinkage of the year just closed. 
Owing to various causes this new tonnage cannot be 
materially augmented till late in the summer. The 
total carrying capacity of the lake ore fleet was last 
year shown to be considerably more than the 13,650,- 
000 tons carried down; during a portion of the early 
summer many ships were idle because of low freights. 
But to offset this there was carried out of Lake Superior 
during the months prior to September only 11,500,000 
bushels of wheat, which is much under the average, 
while other articles demanded far less room than 
customary. In the case of wheat there was double the 
quantity sent over the lakes from Duluth alone in the 
early months of 1897 than in the same mouths of 
1898, and in that period of 1836 the quantity was 
nearly three times that of 1898. In neither of these 
years was there anything like the stock of grain in the 
Northwest that there is now, and conservative predic- 
tions are that not less than 40,000,000 bushels of ves- 
sel room will be demanded by the wheat trade from 
Duluth alone in the early mouths of this year. Other 
articles of heavy freight are in much the same condi- 
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tion, and the surplus tonnage is likely to all be in use 
early and late next season. It is difficult to see now 
where there will be opportunity for the carriage by 
water of much more ore than was handled the past 
season. If these ideas prove to be correct there is no 
real need for the ore sellers to approach the spring 
sales period with any great fear of the outcome, or in 
the same attitude as in the recent past. In this con- 
nection, of course, the ownership of mines by steel 
makers is a factor that will act like a balance wheel 
on every branch of the ore trade, 


PERSONAL. 


Porter W. Shimer has established himself as chemist 
and metallurgist at Easton, Pa. He will make a specialty 
of analyses of iron, steel, metals, ore, fuel, slag, cement, 
&c., and physical tests of iron, steel and cement. Mr. 
Shimer proposes also to give attention to chemical inves- 
tigation of troubles arising in the manufacture and use 
of metals.""_~ ‘ 


Charles I. Earll, mechanical engineer,’ patent expert 
and solicitor, has removed his offices from 120 Broadway 
to 27-29 Pine street, New York 


Clement F. Street, who has been editor and manager 
of the Railway Review, Chicago, for seven years, and 
prior to that was chief draftsman for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad at Milwaukee for four years, 
has accepted a position with the Dayton Malleable Iron 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, to look after their railroad busi- 
ness, The malleable company have just completed addi- 
tions to their plant which will increase their output one- 
third. Extencive improvements have been made in their 
equipment. 


The friends of John Stevenson, Jr., general superin- 
tendent of Shenango Valley Steel Company at New Castle, 
Pa., and also identified with other manufacturing inter- 
ests at that place, will be pained to learn of a severe 
accident which occurred to Mr. Stevenson. On Friday, 
December 30, he, in connection with another man, was in 
the steel mill when the fly wheel burst, throwing frag- 
ments all over the mill. Mr. Stevenson jumped to get out 
of the way and fell between the tables, having one leg 
broken and being severely bruised about the face and 
head. It is stated, however, that he sustained no internal 
injury and his complete recovery is expected. 


The selection of Eugene J. Buffington as president of 
the Illinois Steel Company does not surprise those who 
know him well. He is a man of great ability and Presi 
dent E. H. Gary of the Federal Steel Company says that 
he was chosen solely on account of his fitness for the posi- 
tion. Mr. Buffington is only in his thirty-seventh year. 
He was a stockholder in the American Nail Company 
when they removed their plant from Covington, Ky., to 
Anderson, Ind., and was made treasurer. This position 
he held until his company consolidated with others to 
form the American Steel & Wire Company, of which cor- 

ration he became secretary and afterward treasurer, 

olding the latter position until last week. As one of the 
directors and members of the Executive Committee he 
demonstrated business talents of a high order, which led 
to his advancement to the important position in the indus- 
trial world that he now holds. Mr. Buffington is a be- 
liever in elevating the moral standard of humanity, and 
while residing at Anderson he was president of the local 
Young Men’s Christian Association 


Prior to his retirement from the general sales agency 
of the Illinois Steel Company, on Saturday, A. M. Crane 
was presented by his associates in the sales department 
with a set of diamond sleeve buttons. The gift was made 
not merely in appreciation of his ability in managing the 
department but also as an expression of their personal 
esteem and in recognition of his uniform kindness. The 
presentation speech was made by Major Charles D. Rhodes 
of the sales cepartment, 


™ Walter L. Zelnicker, formerly general manager of the 
Southern Log Cart & Supply Company of Mobile, Ala., 
having disposed of his interest in that company has 
established himself in the machinery, railway and factory 
supply business at 202 Nortb Third steret, St. Louis. 





Passed Assistant Engineer Walter M. McFarland, 
United States Navy, one of the assistants of Engineer-in- 
Chief Melville at Washington, has tendered his resigna 
tion from the naval service to become assistant general 
manager of the Westinghouse Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G. F. Danielson, formerly general superintendent of 
the Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
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purchased the equipment of the Toledo Drop Forge 
Company's plant at Glassboro, Ohio, and will shortly 
start up works of his own. 


G. H. Carver, for many years superintendent of the 
Plano Mfg. Company, Plano, Ill., has been elected vice- 
president and superintendent of the Detroit Malleable 
Company, Detroit, Mich., who occupy the plant for- 
merly belonging to the Michigan Malleable Iron Company. 


“ Henry T. Gause has been elected president of the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del., to 
succeed his father, the late John T. Gause. Horace W. 
Gause becomes vice-president and J. Rodney Gause a di- 
rector of the company. 


A complimentary dinner was given to John W. Gates, 
the retiring president of the Illinois Steel Company, at 
the Calumet Club, Chicago, on the evening of December 
31, by the officers and department heads of the company. 
The dinner is said to have been the most elaborate affair 
of the kind ever given in Chicago. A feature of the occa- 
sion was the presentation of a handsome loving cup, ap- 
propriately inscribed. The presentation speech was made 
by William P. Palmer, second vice-president. Mr. Gates 
had been president of the Illinois Steel Company for four 
years, covering a most eventful period, his first year wit- 
nessing the short lived boom of 1895 and the subsequent 
years covering the worst experience in the history of the 
steel trade, through which he safely brought the com- 
pany, now making large earnings. 


Henry Souther, who for the past five years has been in 
charge of the department of tests of the Pope Mfg. Com- 
pany, has resigned his position and has established an 
office and laboratory as a consulting engineer and steel 
expert at 438 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Souther, after having graduated at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1887, and spending the following 
year in Germany, completing his studies, entered the 
open hearth and Bessemer steel department of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. In 1893 Mr. Souther established 
the department of tests of the Pope Mfg. Company. Al- 
though no longer in the service of the latter company, 
Mr. Souther will, as occasion may demand, act as their 
consulting expert in engineering problems and in ma- 
terials. 


A. W. Green, late secretary of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, has been appointed treasurer of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, succeeding E. 8. Buffington. 
The other officers, as we are advised by telegraph, are 
still to be appointed. 


Robert G. Wells, of Mariopol, Russia, was in Pitts- 
burgh this week, where, it is reported, he will place con- 
tracts for about $1,000,000 worth of machinery for the 
new Mariopol Steel Works, designed by Julian Kennedy. 
The works will include beam mills, a ship plate mill and 
a slabbing mill. 


H. L.. Harper of Cincinnati, who was so active a factor 
in the boom of 1879-1880, and who at one time was in- 
volved in a wheat corner, is now associated with the 
Etna Coal & lron Company, with headquarters at New 
York. The company are preparing to blow in the furnace 
at Ironton, Ohio. 


ip, 
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The Riter Conley Mfg. Company.— The firm of 
Riter & Conley of Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of 
plate and structural material, have sent out a notice of 
a change in the style and personnel of the concern from 
January 1. The partnership, which existed since April, 
1873, is dissolved, and the new concern, known as the 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, have been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, with a capital stock of 
$750,000, and ihe following officers: President, Thomas 
B. Riter; vice-president, William C. Coffin; secretary- 
treasurer, John 8. Craig; general manager, Robert A. 
McKean. The concern were founded in 1860 by James 
M. Riter, a brother of Thomas B, Riter, and existed as 
such until January, 1873, when James M. Riter died. 
Then Thomas B. Riter and William H. Conley formed a 
partnership and continued the business. This endured 
until July, 1897, when Mr. Conley died. His interest 
was bought by the surviving partners, who are members 
of the present corporation. The concern have an an- 
nual output of 30,000 tons of plate and structural ma- 
terial. They employ 1200 men, constituting the con- 
struction shops and erection forces. Two plants are 
maintained. The heavy plate boiler and tank plate de- 
partments are on Water street, First, Second and Third 
avenues, Pittsburgh. The structural department and 
gas holder works occupy a tract of 7 acres in Woods 
Run, Allegheny. 
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Information Wanted.—Who produces machinery for 
making horseshoes and horseshoe nails ? 
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THE PHILADELPHIA IRON MARKET IN 1898. 











BY THOMAS HOBSON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Last year we said that ‘‘ 1897 had been one of the most 
eventful years ever known in the iron and steel trades,”’ 
but compared with 1898 it now seems commonplace. 
This has not been the case as regards prices, which have 
been singularly uniform, and are to-day almost identical 
with those quoted a year ago, except billets, which are 
about 75 cents per ton dearer, bars and angles $1 dearer, 
and plates about $4 dearer. During the early summer 
prices got to the low point, which was 75 cents below to- 
day’s prices for pigiron, $1.50 for billets, $1.50 for bars, 
and about $4 lower on plates, all of which has been re- 
covered, and in some cases a little more than that, and 
with this difference, that the present tendency is unmis- 
takably upward, while a year ago we stated that the 
feeling among buyers was “indifferent and offish,’’ al- 
though production at this time averages at the rate of 
about 500,000 tons per year more than it did during De- 
cember, 1897. It may also be noted that stocks are about 
200,000 tons less than they were a year ago, while the 
weekly output in 1897 dropped to the low point of 159,720 
tons, and for nine consecutive months kept considerably 
below 200,000 tons per week, while the lowest in 1898 was 
206,000 tons, and eight monthly reports showed an output 
in excess of 225,000 tons weekly. These are significant 
features, and need to be carefully considered in order to 
arrive at a true estimate of the situation. 

The uppermost thought in the trade is, can this pace 
be maintained ? This, of course, is something of a prob- 
lem, which it is impossible to answer with absolute cer- 
tainty, although by using such data as can be made avail- 
able it would seem as though a reasonably safe estimate 
can be formed. 

In the first place, it is universally conceded that iron 
and steel can be produced cheaper in the United States 
than in any other country. It is also tolerably clear that 
the world’s requirements are steadily increasing, and it is 
also equally clear that our own requirements, as the chief 
manufacturing country of the world, will be very much 
larger than they have ever been before. Something like 
500,000 tons per year of sheet bars are now required for 
the tin plate trade. This is practically not only an en- 
tirely new source of consumption, but displaces 250,000 to 
300,000 tons of imports. What the total exports will 
amount to during 1898 is not made up yet, but in four 
separate orders, all taken within the past 30 days, no less 
than 154,000 tons of material have been taken on foreign 
account, as follows: 80,000 tons of rails for the Russian 
Government, 35,000 tons of rails for Australasia, and two 
orders for the same colony for plates, one for 35,000 tons 
the other for 4000 tons, of which it may be remarked 75 
per cent. of the entire business will be funished by East- 
ern mills. Besides these lots, a heavy tonnage has been 
taken in pig iron, bars, pipe, skelp and other material, so 
that the last two months of the year will not fall far if 
anything short of 200,000 tons sold for export. 

As to the permanency of this trade, there is really no 
reason to question it for a long timetocome. The sources 
of supply of ores and fuel in the Old World are becoming 
more uncertain and more costly every year, and so far as 
careful and extensive research has developed, there is 
absolutely no chance for discoveries which will admit of 
successful competition with the United States. A further 
consideration is in regard to their requirements during 
the next two or three years. This also appears to be 
pretty definitely settled, the chances being that we shall 
underrate rather than overrate the situation. The 
problem is too complex, however, to be easily understood. 
China, with its 400,000,000 of people, is emerging from 





semi-barbarism, even if not of their own volition. Great 
Britain or Russia, or a combination of the Great Powers, 
will give them railroads and other appliances of civiliza- 
tion, not disinterestedly, perhaps, but they will be a 
different people five years hence, and, in the meantime, 
will have millions upon millions’ worth of goods sent to 
them, no inconsiderable portion of which will be to the 
advantage of Uncle Sam. Egypt, and, in fact, the whole 
of Africa, will also be factors of tremendous importance 
during the next few years, while the experience of the 
past 12 months shows what Australasia will be to us. 
Turning to the European markets, we find that ship- 
building and engineering (the leading interests) are being 
carried on to an unparalleled extent, with no prospect of 
abatement, to say nothing of war ships, which (in view 
of the peace proposals ?) are being planned and pushed to 
completion with feverish anxiety. The mercantile marine 
is also being expanded at an astonishing rate, yet the 
scarcity of tonnage shows that the world’s business has 
totally outstripped what until recently were ample ship- 
ping facilities. More could be said in support of these 
views, but turning to our own country we find very sim- 
ilar conditions. The supply of cars and locomotives has 
been inadequate, and, although about 2000 locomotives 
have been built by private shops during 1898, 100,000 
freight cars, 700 passenger cars and 4700 street cars, there 
are still many complaints of scarcity, so that 1899 is also 
expected to be a big year in these branches, especially 
for foreign account. The shipyards are also figuring on 
the largest business they have ever had, so that which- 
ever way we turn there is nothing but activity in prospect. 
Pig Iron, 


The year 1898 has undoubtedly been the banner year 
as regards the volume of business. There has not been 
much variation in prices, and it is somewhat remarkable 
to find that they are precisely the same to-day as they 
were a year ago. During the spring and summer months 
they dropped off about 75 cents per ton, and until about 
September gave little promise of improvement, but since 
that time they have been uniformly firm, with a gradual 
tendency to a higher level. When it is remembered that 
the production during 1898 will in all probability exceed 
that of 1897 by 1,500,000 tons, the fact that prices have re- 
covered the midsummer decline, and are now equal to 
what they were a year ago, while stocks are 200,000 tons 
less, is a matter of profound significance. With a cur- 
rent output which is now equal to about 12,250,000 tons 
per year, and which will probably be increased to 12,500,- 
000 tons in course of the next three months, people say it’s 
astonishing how prices hold up. Upon carefal considera- 
tion, however, it will be seen that there is nothing abnor- 
mal] init. The iron is wanted, it is passing into consump- 
tion as rapidly as it’s made, and there is every reason to 
believe that the market in 1899 will be broader and bigger 
than it was in 1898; therefore, why shouldn’t prices ad- 
vance? The wonder is that they haven’t advanced more. 
There is room for that yet, however, but it will depend in 
a@ measure on developments within the next six or eight 
weeks. There may be a very sharp rise ; there cannot be 
any decline worth serious consideration, unless something 
totally unforeseen happens; 

As to the character of the demand during 1898, it may 
be remarked that iron for puddling purposes has cut a 
very small figure compared to what it formerly did. No. 
2 X Foundry and No. 2 Plain are regarded as the stand- 
ards, although during the past couple of months some 
large lots of mill irons were taken in the Harrisburg dis- 
trict. Basic open hearth has also become an important 
factor with some of the Eastern furnaces, and, although 
at one time during the fall months it sold below $10, de- 
livered, it recovered with other grades 75 cents to $1 per 
ton,and is now firm at about the same figures as quoted 
a year ago. The prospect for Eastern furnaces (relatively 
considered) is better than it was 4 year ago. 

Some disappointment has been felt at the tardiness in 
the development of the Edison plant, but this is not due 
to any failure in the process, but it was found impossible 
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to get sufficient labor during the winter months, owing to 
the long distances which many of the men had to travel 
to their homes. A sufficient number of houses are being 
built adjacent to the works, however, which will obviate 
this difficulty when they are completed, which is expected 
to be some time during the spring or early summer 
months. Another feature was alluded to in last week’s 
issue of The Iron Age, under the caption of *‘ Tidewater 
Iron Plants,’’ so that, taking everything into considera- 
tion, prospects for the Eastern iron trade are decidedly 
hopeful. 

The range of prices for tidewater deliveries during 
each month of the year was as follows: 
January. —No. 2 X Foundry, $11.25 to $11.50; No. 2 Plain, $10.75 to $11; 

Standard Mill Iron, $10.50; Ordinary Mill Iron, $10 to $10.25. 
February.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.75 to $11.25; No. 2 Plain, $10.50 to 

$10.60; Standard Mill Iron. $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. 
March.--No. 2 X Foundry, $10.75 to $11; No. 2 Plain, $10.50 to £10.60; 


Standard Mill Iron, $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. 
April.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.75 to $11; No. 2 Plain. $10.25 to $10.40; 

Standard Mill Iron, $10..5; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. 
May.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.75 to $11; No. 2 Plain, $10.25 to $10.40; 


Standard Mill Iron, $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. 
June.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.65 to $11; No. 2 Plain, $10.25 to $10.40; 
Standard Mill Iron, $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. 
July.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.50 to $10.75; No. 2 Plain, $10 to $10.25; 
Standard Mill Iron, $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. __ 
August.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.50 to $10.75; No. 2 Plain. $10 to $10.25; 
Standard Mill Iron, $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75 to $10. 
September.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.75 to $11; No. 2 Plain. $10.50 to 
$10.60; Standard Mill Iron, $10.25 to $10.50; Ordinary Mill Iron, $10. 
October.—No. 2 X Foundry, $10.75 to $11.25; No. 2 Plain, $10.50 to 
$10.60; Standard Mill Iron, $10 to $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75. 
November.—No. 2 X Foundry. $10.75 to $11.25; No. 2 Plain, $10.50 to 
$10.60; Standard Mill Iron, $10 to $10.25; Ordinary Mill Iron, $9.75. 
December.—No. 2 X Foundry, $11.15 to $11.25; No.2 Plain. $10.75 to 
$11; Standard Mill Jron, $10.65; Ordinary Mill Iron, $10.40. 


Steel Billets, 


There has been no year since billets have been an arti- 
cle of commerce in which prices varied so little as during 
1898. Two dollars and twenty five cents per ton represents 
the extreme range. August and September were the low- 
est months, during which period $16 25 to $16.75 were rul- 
ing prices, the highest for 1898 having been reached during 
the last two weeks of the year—viz.: $18.25 to $18.50, at 
which figures the market closed strong. Month by month 
quotations ruled as follows: 


SODGRET ..ceccccces $17.40 to $17.50 | July.......... 0000. $17.00 to $17.25 
February........... 17.30to 17.40) August . .«.seee 16.75 to 17.00 
March .. ... ...... 17.80to 17.40' September......... 16.25to 16.75 
J eee ol me Po eee 17.75 to 17.90 
) Sa 7.25to 17.80) November.......... 17.75 to 18.00 
a 17.00 to 17.25' December......... 17.75 to 18.50 


Finished Material, 


The year 1898 was undoubtedly the banner year as re- 
gards output, with the possible exception of iron bars. 
Prices were very low, however, not much better in fact 
than in 1897, which was the lowest on record, but full 
time has been made at most of the leading mills, conse- 
quently the result of the year’s business should be favora 
ble in a comparative sense. It would be difficult to at- 
tribute the improvement to any demand of a special char- 
acter, but it was due rather to a quickening along the 
entire line, and to some extent by a distinct perception 
that in future more or less of a foreign demand could be 
counted on. Sales of plates alone will probably aggregate 
over 100,000 tons on foreign account, and as at least half 
that tonnage will have to go forward early in 1899, it puts 
the plate mills in excellent condition as regards new 
business. The shipyards have also been steady buyers, 
and are likely to require still larger quantities during the 
next 12 months, but the most satisfactory trade has prob- 
ably come from the boiler shops and engineering works, 
from which source the inflow of orders has been both 
large and continuous, and as a rule for quick deliveries. 
Car builders and bridge builders, but especially the 
former, have taken uuprecedented quantities, and from 
the amount of work in that line, which has only recently 
been placed, it is quite certain that there will be no fall- 
ing off in the demand from this source for a long time to 
come. The general demand has also been very large, 
poles for electric light and trolley purposes, plates for 
systems of irrigation, stand pipes, gas holders, and, in 
fact, the demand has not only come from the usual class 
of consumers, but for a great many purposes that are of 
very recent development, steel cars, for instance. The de- 
mand for structural material has also been the heaviest on 
record, the total for the year being estimated at 400,000 
tons, which is one-third greater than during 1897, and 
which in 1899 is likely to reach a total of 500,000 tons. 

Exports have been quite considerable, but the scarcity 
of tonnage and the difficulty of handling some of the 
larger sizes make them very objectionable to many of 
the steamship lines as articles of freight. Bars have heen 
exported to a considerable extent, but the general demand 
has shown no such growth as in other branches of the iron 
and steel trades. Sheets have been in heavy request dur. 
ing the entire year, but prices have been stubbornly low, 
and even yet they have not responded in proportion with 
other specialties, although there is no doubt that they will 
take their turn in due course. Prices at the close of each 
month were as follows for seaboard deliveries, taking re 
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fined iron as the basis for bars and tank as the basis for 
plates: 







Plates. Bars. 

Cents. _ Cents. - 
| AER Ss Rees ene, 1.15 to 1.20 1.15 to er 
SRE TEER 1.15 to 1.20 1.1244 to eT 
MN Dsus ice edvds Vakkcsaepxbaues wees L15 to 1.20 1.12% to 1.15 
April.... ae kis waignicen se. ER ae 1.12% to 1.15 
PN a snkbnanesacd ents eens nankdnacennees 1.20 to 125 1.10 to 1.15 
June SUIT 120 to 1.25 110 to 116 
OME sncne Bweeee 1.20 to 1.25 110 to 115 
OS SRR ... 120 to 1.25 1.10 to 1.15 
September... ...... |... "? 1130 to 1.35 1:10 ‘to 115 
[eT 1.30 to 1.35 1.10 to 1.15 
ES Nea eeeeeeee 130 tO 1.35 1.10 to 115 
IE 5526 cunnnres bwnbisesvecvies 1.35 to 1.40 115 to 120 


Old Material. 


There has been a pretty steady market for old mate- 
rial, and prices have shown only slight changes, except 
when there was a temporary scarcity of some particular 
article, in which case comparatively high prices were 
reached, Taking the entire year, however, the uniform- 
ity was somewhat remarkable, prices at the close of 1897 
and 1898 being almost identical, except steel rails, which 
are about 75 cents per ton better, and iron rails 50 cents 
better than they were a year ago. Prices during the year 
ranged as follows: 











Scrap. 
JANUARY. JULY. a 
Railroad .......... $12.50 to $13.00 | Railroad .......... 812.50 to \ 
Machinery........ 9.25to 9.50 | Machinery........ 9.00 to = 
Steel rails......... 10.25to 10.75 | Steel rails......... 9.75 to 10.2 
Iron rails.......... 1250 to 13.00 | Iron rails......... 12.00 to 025 
Car wheels........ 9.25to 9.75 | Car wheels... .... 1000to 102 
FEBRUARY. AUGUST. 
Railroad .......... $12.25 to $12.75 Railroad .......... $12.00 to 
Machinery........ 9.2 9.59 |Machimery . .... 9.00to 
Steel rails......... 10.50 to 10.75 | Steel rails......... ates to 
Iron rails......... 12.50 to 13.00 | Lron rails ........ 12.00 to 
Car wheels........ 9.75 to 10.C0 Car wheels........ 9.75 to 
MARCH. SEPTEMBER. _— 
Railroad .......... $12.25 to $13.00 | Railroad .......... $12.00 to $12. 
Machinery........ 9.25to 9.75 | Machinery ......- 9 00 to hy 
Steel rails......... 10,50 to 10.75 | Steel rails......... 10.25 to 12.50 
Iron rails......... 12.50 to 13.00 Iron rails.....---- 12.25 to 10-50 
Car wheels........ 10.50 to 11.00 | Car wheels........ 10.00 to 10.5 
APRIL. OCTOBER. tie 
Railroad .......... $12.25 to $18.00 | Railroad .... ..... $12.00 to $12. 
Machinery........ 9.25 to 9.75 | Machinery..... .. 925to b-4 
Steel rails......... 10.00 to 10.50 | Steel rails .......- 10.50 to 10.79 
Iron rails........ - 12.59to 18.00 Iron rails.. ...... 12.50 to O75 
Car wheels........ 10.25 to 10.75 | Car wheels.......- 10.25 to 4 
MAY. NOVEMBER. . 
Railroad .......... $12.00 to $12.25 | Railroad ........-- $12.00 to “ae 
Machinery........ 925to 9.50 | Machinery - Se On 
Steel rails......... 10.25to 10.75 | Steel rails... 10.25 to 1278 
Iron rails ........ 12.00 to 12.50 | Iron rails.. . 12.50 to 10.75 
Car wheels........ 10.25 to 10.75 | Car wheels ... 10.25 to . 
JUNE. DECEMBER, 7 
Railroad .......... $12.00 to $12.25 | Railroad .........- $12.50 to ons 
Machinery........ 9.25to 9.50 | Machinery......... 9.25 to 11.50 
Steel rails... 10.50 to 10.75 | Steel rails....... Js 11.25 to > 
lron raijs... .... 12,00to 12.50 | Iron rails.......... 13.00 to ay 
Car wheels........ 10.25 to 10.75 | Car wheels......... 10.25 to 10. 


io 


The firm of Simpers Bros., Iron and Steel factors, 
Stephen Gerard Building, Philadelphia, have been dis- 
solved and the business will be continued by Thos. W. 
Simpers, at 421 Chestnut street, under the name or style 
of Thos. W. Simpers & Co. Mr. Simpers will also rep- 
resent, as sales agent, the 4tna-Standard Iron & Steel 
Company. 


F. von A. Cabeen has withdrawn from the firm of J. 
Tatnall Lea & Co., Philadelphia, and has opened an of- 
fice in the Real Estate Trust Building, Broad and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, where he will conduct a 
general commission business in Steel and Iron, under the 
name or style of Cabeen & Co. 


The Railroad Gazette, in its yearly statistics of the 
output of locomotives and cars in the United States, esti- 
mates that during the past year all the contracting loco- 
motive shops, outside of the railway shops, constructed 
1875 locomotives, as against 1251 in 1897, an increase of 
almost 50 per cent The total output of cars is calculated 
as 105,518, of which 99.809 were freight, 699 passenger 
and 4650 street cars. Of these 1663 were exported. The 
past year shows the largest output of cars, the next being 
1890, when 103,000 cars were built by contracting firms. 


Oakman Motor Vehicle Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
who manufacture the Hertel motor carriages and delivery 
wagons, have recently added to the equipment of their 
factory a large lot of special machines for making the 
various parts of their carriages quickly and economically, 
and advise us that they are now producing them rapidly. 


The Charles Hillman Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany of Philadelphia made last week an assignment for 
the benefit of their creditors to J. Warren Coulson. 
Charles Hillman, the founder and president of the con- 
cern, died a week previous to the assignment. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


fron and Steel, 

The plant of the United States Iron & Tin Plate Mfg. Com- 
pany, Demmler, Pa., has heretofore been operated part on sheet 
iron and the balance on tin plate. Some of the mills are 
equipped as sheet mills while others could be used for either 
sheet iron or tin plate. As before noted in these columns, the 
_ Whole plant has been rebuilt and now contains 11 complete hot 
mills for rolling tin plate. This plant has recently been turned 
over to the American Tin Plate Company. 

The Glasgow Iron Company, lessees of the lower works of the 
Pottstown Iron Cowpany, Pottstown, Pa., have made a proposi- 
tion to the employees of the 112-inch mill to put it in operation 
provided they accepted a reduction of 25 per cent. It is likely 
ihe proposition wiil be favorably considered by the employees 
and the mill started up at an early date. 

The Webster, Camp & Lane Machine Company of Akron, 
Ohio, have received a contract from the Ohio Steel Company of 
Youngstown for the ore handling plant for the two blast fur- 
naces now under construction by that concern. The contract 
embraces one llulett patent car dumper of a capacity to handle 
the Jargest steel hopper ore cars. It receives the cars as they 
come from the lake ports, dumping each car into a series of four 
buckets set side by side on a special car standing on a lower 
track. The stock pile ground is commanded by two bridge tram- 
ways of 250-foot span, with a cantilever at the back end over- 
hanging the tracks leading to the furnace. The plant is to be 
in operation by June or July, 1899. 


The Ashland Iron & Steel Company, operating the Hinkle 
charcoal blast furnace at Ashland, Wis., will this year build 
by-product charcoal kilns near the furnace plant and chemically 
utilize the waste gases, thus reducing the cost of their fuel. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
erect a 100-inch plate mill on the land recently purchased from 
the Hays estate, at Homestead, for the building of a steel car 
works. The smalier sizes of plates used in the building of stee! 
cars will be rolled in the other smaller mills of the Homestead 
Steel Works. As before noted in these columns, the new car 
works will have a capacity of about 40 cars per day, which will 
mean a consumption of close to 500 tons of plates daily. 


We are advised by the La Belle lron Works, Wheeling, 
W. Va., that the statement that they would put in additional 
tin mills, or, in fact, make any other additions to their present 
plant, is untrue. 


The Riverside Iron Works, Wheeling W. Va., state that the 


report that they would erect a sheet mill is without founda- 
tion. 


The Altoona Iron Company, Altoona, Pa., give employment 
to about 140 men and have recently received orders sufficient 


to keep their guide miils in full operation for the next three 
weeks, 


In regard to the report that the Federal Steel Company 
would probably absorb three or four of the large blast furnaces 
in the Mahoning Valley, we are advised that there is no founda- 
tion for this statement. 


The Dillon-Griswold Wire Company of Sterling, Ill., have 
certified to an increase of capital from $300,000 to $375,000. 


Machinery. 


I'he Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, are furnishing a 
60-ton electric traveling crane to the Burgess Steel & Iron 
Works, Portsmouth, Ohio. They have also lately shipped a 
large rope crane to the Adtna-Standard Iron & Steel Company, 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Metcalf, Paul & Co. of Pittsburgh, operating the Verona 
Tool Works, at Verona, Pa., advise us that the statement that 
they would remove their plant to Braeburn, Pa., is untrue. 
They state that the Verona Tool Works will remain in the 
same place in which they were built 25 years ago, and that 
they have not had at any time any intention of removing the 
plant from its present location. 


The Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufac- 
turers of pumps, are considering the advisability of removing 
their plant to some location on the Monongahela River, prob- 
ably near Homestead. The present plant of the concern is con- 
siderably cramped for room and if they decide to remove they 
will likely build much larger works. 


We are advised that W. C. Young Mfg. Company, Worcester, 
Mass., are so rushed with orders at the present time that they 
are running until 9 o’clock every night. 


The Youngstown Bridge Company, Youngstown, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of iron and steel bridges, roofs, turntables and struc- 
taral work, are putting up a large hoop mill building for the Union 
Iron & Steel Company, of Youngstown, consisting of one part 
160 feet wide and 70 feet long, and one part 80 feet wide and 
210 feet long. They are also getting out a building for W. B. 
Pollock & Co., also of Youngstown, 45 x 170 feet, and are fur- 
nishing considerable structural steel work for the Aschman 
Steel Casting Company for the improvement of their plant at 
Sharon, Pa. 


We are advised that the Turner water tube boiler, manu- 
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factured by the Turner Engineering Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
is Meeting a prompt acceptance on the part of some very critical 
and extensive steam users. ‘These boilers are made in sizes from 
100 to 500 horse-power, and the company are now installing them 
in various parts of the country in a range of sizes from the 
smallest to the largest. Among the present contracts in hand 
are two 100 horse-power for the Standard Snuff Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; two 500 horse-power for the Midland Steel Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., and three 225 horse-power, together with 
piping, boiler feeders and large stack, for the Indianapolis Ice 
& Cold Storage Company, Indianapolis. 

rhe American Steel Foundry Company of St. Louis are 
making an extensive addition to their present well equipped 
works at Granite City, Ill The new casting building will have 
a central span of 80 feet and wings of 60 feet, the total length 
being 400 feet, the contract for it having been secured by the 
Koken Iron Works of St. Louis. 

The Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, manufacturing cotton 
machinery, at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., have a large amount 
of work on hand. About 900 men are employed at both plants 
and the company have orders for some months ahead. 

The Springfield Mfg. Company of Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturers of special grinding machinery and emery wheels, re- 
port a rapid increase of business, their electric car wheel grinder 
being one of their principal! machines. This company have re- 
cently made several foreign shipments, including Sweden, Ger- 
wmany, England and South American points. 

A dispatch states that on the 29th ult. fire in Caskey Bros.’ 
foundry, Newport News, Va., did $35,000 damages. Sut $12,- 
000 insurance was carried. 


The Percival Iron Company, Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $65,000, all fully subscribed. 
The directors are Catharine A. Percival, W. Percival, Phil. Per- 
cival, Olive I. Haskell and Walt. A. Guthrie, all of Los An- 
geles. 

The Weston Engine Company's plant of Painted Post, N. Y., 
which has been shut down for several months, has been sold to 
the Rand Drill Company of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

A mortgage of $1,500,000 from the Walker Mfg. Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to the Central Trust Company of New York 
was filed with the County Recorder at Cleveland on Saturday, 
December 31. It is a second mortgage and is to secure an issue 
of bonds. 

The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, have de- 
livered to the Government 20 of the 42 disappearing gun car- 
riages for which the Government contracted last April. They 
have until next June to deliver the other 22, some of which are 
almost ready for shipment. ‘The carriages are built for 8-inch, 
10 and 12 inch guns, and are intended for coast defenses. The 
Morgan Engineering Company have 700 employees and are run- 
ning their works night and«day in all departments. 


Hardware. 

A new corporation have been organized at Rochester, N. Y., 
to manfacture steel baskets and measures of every description, 
as well as a general line of small galvanized iron and steel nov- 
elties and household utensils. They are known as the Metallic 
3asket Company, and have bought the patents, good will and 
other property of the Metallic Basket Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Their specialty will be a corrugated and galvanized 
steel basket, made in various grades and sizes, and already 
patented. The corrugations extend from the top to the bottom 
of the basket and even around the curved edge of the bottom, 
thus, it is stated, giving the basket great rigidity and strength 
without increasing its weight correspondingly. It is also de- 
scribed as a very attractive article, water tight and as useful 
for many purposes for which the wicker or wooden baskets are 
not available. With rope handles and reinforced bottoms this 
basket is meeting with much favor among coal dealers who 
have examined it. The new company have located their Roches- 
ter works on Anderson avenue and will establish a large gal- 
vanizing plant. The machinery is entirely new in design and is 
being built in Buffalo. Many inquiries and a number of orders, 
we are advised, have been received from abroad for the larger 
sizes of corrugated steel baskets. The company’s first cus- 
tomers will include Australian and South African buyers, and 
they expect to develop an extensive foreign trade. S. S. Cobb, 
who handled the business of the Cedar Rapids factory, is a di- 
rector in the new corporation, and has removed to Rochester, 
where he will superintend the larger plant. Ample capital has 
been secured in Rochester for the enterprise, and it is hoped 
there that large works for the manufacture of all kinds of sheet 
metal goods may be the outcome of the venture. 


An ind‘cation of better times in the bicycle business is shown 
in the size of orders now being received by some of the manu- 
facturers. The Ames & Frost Company, makers of Imperial 
wheels, Chicago, state that they have just received an order for 
800 bicycles for the coming season from Beard, Goodwillie & 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. The firm named have\been agents for 
the Ames & Frost Company for several years and have had un- 
varying success in the sale of Imperial wheels. They usually 
buy the machines in large quantities, but this order is much 
greater than any ever before placed. A shipment of 500 wheels 
has been made, which is 100 or 150 more than any previous 
shipment to the firm. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








There is a continuance of activity in the Iron and 
metal trades, although, on the whole, the market is not 
quite as feverish as it has been. As a matter of fact, 
producers, loaded for many months to come, are keeping 
within a narrow circle of regular customers, and are in- 
clined to discourage anything which might foster specu- 
lation. How heavily the Steel works are engaged is in- 
dicated by the fact that one large concern have 1,000,000 
tons of orders on their books, while similar figures rela- 
tively are reported from other works. 

One factor is now coming to the surface, and that is 
that the railroads, with the heavy tonnage offering, are 
withdrawing the special freight rates on Iron and Iron 
products, thus enhancing the delivered prices. 

In the cruder materials the markets are relatively 
quiet at stationary prices. This is notably the case with 
Bessemer Pig Iron and with Steel Billets and Wire 
Rods. 

In Finished Material. however, in which values have 
been lagging behind, the first impulse is coming. The 
Beam Association has advanced prices for Beams $2 per 
ton and other forms of Structural Iron are also up. Bars 
are advancing, the large demand continuing. Our Chi- 
cago correspondent notes the sale of one block of 10,000 
tons to an agricultural implement maker. Plates are 
stiffer and business is restricted by the inability to make 
deliveries. Chicago notes a sale of 60,000 tons, delivery 
at the seller’s option. 

In the Rail trade the Western mills have raised prices 
$2 per ton, which seems to have clinched a number of 
outstanding options. The Pennsylvania Railroad is re- 
ported to have placed its order for 105,000 tons, dis- 
tributed among the mills on the lines. 

A meeting of Cotton Tie manufacturers is now being 
held in Pittsburgh to reach some arangement by which 
the savage fight in Southern markets may be brought to 
a close. 

In spite of the advancing tendency export orders con- 
tinue to be placed, and a good deal of tonnage is being 
offered. A number of manufacturers express their de- 
termination to make sacrifices to hold the trade which 
they regard as very valuable. 

It will be recalled that some time since the German 
Merchant Pipe combination—a tight and powerful or- 
ganization—dropped prices in order to freeze out the 
American works which were invading the market. It is 
interesting to note, in view of this effort, that the Na- 
tional Tube Works Company of McKeesport, Pa., have 
just sold 400,000 feet of Pipe for delivery in Germany. 

Beyond the facts already given in connection with 
the Wire consolidation, little that is new has transpired. 
The American Steel & Wire Company have practical 
control of the Cincinnati Barb Wire Company, the Pitts- 
burgh Wire Company, the Rod and Wire plant of the 
Shenango Valley Steel Company and of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company. Negotiations are still progressing 
with the Oliver interests at Pittsburgh and with the 
Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company. We understand that 
the capital stock of the American Steel & \, ire Com- 
pany, now $24,000,000 equally divided between common 
and preferred, is to be increased to close to $100,000,000, 
also equally divided between common and preferred. 
Report has it that negotiations are pending for a Steel 
plant in Central Ohio. 

The American Tin Plate Company have not yet an- 
nounced their selling policy, but an early settlement is 
looked forward to. It is stated that no comprehensive 
arrangements as to the supply of Tin Plate Bars for the 
whole requirements have been made, although certain 
sections are taken care of. Report has it that negotia- 
tions are pending with one Steel plant, and that the erec- 
tion of new Steel works is under consideration as an 
alternative. 

The success of recent consolidations is reviving many 
old efforts in that direction and is responsible for the 
appearance of new schemes, one of which is the concen- 
tration of a group of blast furnaces. The latter project 
has nothing to do with the movement by a syndicate to 
acquire control of the Virginia furnaces. 

Tin has advanced sharply. Copper is at 13% cents 
for Lake, and Lead is firmer. Tin Plate, preceding the 


fixing of prices, is still selling by the consolidation at 
$2.75 at mill for 100-pound Cokes. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Jan. 5, Dec.28, Dec.%, Jan. 5. 
1899. 1898. 


1898. 1898 
PIG IRON: 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phiia- 
delphia cute teak iNiatiSecabl eee $11.25 $11.15 $11.00 $11.00 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- se 
is chds arc ckceveccanna dui se 10.25 10.00 9.75 9.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........... 10.75 10.75 10.50 10,00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.......... .. 9.50 9.25 


J . co) 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... 11.50 11.50 11.50 122. 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh.......... +» 16.25 16.25 15.50 15.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...........18.55 18.50 17.25 17.40 
Steel Billets, Chicago...........s0065 17250 17.50 17.00 17.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh .............. 22.25 22.25 20.25 23.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, tern Mill.....18.00 17.50 17.00 19.00 
Spikes, Tidewater........... erecsavess 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Splice Bars, Tidewater...... pakenoss 1,05 1.05 1.05 1.15 
OLD MATERIAL : 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........... CY 8.00 7.75 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia......... 10.25 10.25 10.2% 10.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago...... hea keane 12.75 12.7 12.50 12.00 
O. Iron Kails, Philadelphia........ .. 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ -eeeee 11.50 1150 10.50 = 11.50 
O. Car Wheeis, Philadelphia......... 10.25 10.25 10.00 9.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ ~ 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.50 
FINLSHED IRON AND STEEL : 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia..... 1.15 1.15 1,10 1.15 
Common fron Bars, Youngstown... 1.00 95 Ri 5) 95 
Steel Bars, Tidewater................ 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh............... 1.00 95 95 1.00 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ . 1.380 1.30 1.25 1.12 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh ........... 1.25 1.20 1.12% 1.00 
BORG, TIGAWREEE....ccocccccccesecce AeSO 1.35 1.35 1.30 
Beams, Pitteburgh...........--++.... 1.30 1.20 1.20 LI 
Angles, Tidewater.............+. setse “Ra 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Angics, rae | 1.10 1.10 1.00 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh... 1.07% LO07%~ 1.10 1.07 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh..... 1.22% 122% 120 11 
Sheets, No. 27, Chicago.............. 2.00 1.95 1.99 2.10 
Sheets. No, 27, Pittsburgh........... | 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.9 
Barb Wire f.o.b. Pttsburgh.. ....... 1.80 1.70 1.65 1,75 
Wire Nails f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.40 
Cut Nails, Mill..... ee 1.12% 1.10 1.10 1.124% 
METALS: 
Copper, New York..........-... e-.13.85 12.90 12.65 11.00 
Spelter, St. Louis............ iceman 4.75 ae 6.25 3.75 
BS SOOO WO Rne. ccccccncessecces -- 3.92% 3.85 3 8.70 
ONS GS SRE we 3075 4 4=608.70 8.58¥G 8.55 
Tin. New York...... 5 sian eke .....19.70 18.55 18.40 138.70 
Antimony, Hallett, New York...... 8.75 8.75 9.00 7.12% 
Nickel, Now VoOrk......cccccceeees . 38.00 3800 3.00 8.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 1 ‘s 
8. ee aes 2.90 2.90 290 3.15 





Chicago. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 805 Fisher Building, | 
CHICAGO, January 4, 18¥9. | 

The leading features of the immediate situation are 
the advance in price of finished products and the stif- 
fening of freight rates on the railroads. Good advances 
have been made on Steel Rails, Structural Shapes, 
Hoops, Nails and Wire. The demand has in all cases 
been the direct cause of these advances in price. The 
mills are crowded with work and the outlook is so highly 
favorable for additional business that manufacturers 
feel justified in endeavoring to secure a little better 
profit. The stiffening in freight rates is simply the res- 
toration of full tariff rates and withdrawal of the special 
concessions which have been made to shippers. These 
concessions have varied with the different parties inter- 
ested, so that no one knows positively that he was get- 
ting as low rates as his competitor. It is possible that 
Southern Pig Iron may still be delivered at concessions 
from the regular tariff, but the assertion is made that 
these concessions will very speedily be withdrawn. The 
excellent demand continues for all kinds of Iron and 
Steel. 


Pig tron.—The key to the situation is the price of 
Southern Iron. If all Southern manufacturers should 
maintain the rate named by the leading companies it 
would probably result in an early advance by these com- 
panies and by the local furnace companies. Some South- 
ern sellers, however, seem to be still willing to make 
contracts under the regular quotations. Not enough 
sellers, however, are doing this to affect the entire mar- 
ket, which is a broad one at present, taking in a wide 
range of consumers in many lines. The sales of the past 
week have been quite large notwithstanding the fact 
that it was holiday week and the closing week of the 
year. The business included local and Southern Irons, 
considerable Iron from Ohio and also good quantities of 
Lake Superior Charcoal. We quote for cash as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal................+.«+ $11.50 to $13.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1................ 11.50 to 12.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2..........eese005 11.00 to 12.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3................. 10.50 to 11.50 
ReDORE OSGUR. BOs Rosksnex.0cncercssssccse .. 11.50 to 18.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 10.00.2222) 1208 to 12.50 
Southern Silvery..... puCSenewocunsausssdnes 11.60 to 12.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1........cccccsesce-ssse LLB to 11.580 
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Southern Ooke, No. 2............0ssccccecee 11.10 to 11.25 tities and lighter sections. Considerable business has 
+ ape og ely “Ae ee ages ree a rn ag been booked in the past week, but it consisted largely of 
Southern, No.2 Soft... in0 to 11.25 closing contracts on which terms had been made some 
i. 2 +. lee leet 10.10 to 10.25 time since. Track Supplies are quoted as follows: Splice 
He te | ed wr eed wtteee aeeeeres a. v4 a: Bars, 1.10c.; Spikes, 1.55¢. to 1.60c.; Track Bolts, with 
Alabama and Georgia Cur Wheel ||. -:.... 15.00 to 16.00 Hexagon Nuts, 1.90c. to 2c.; Square Nuts, 1.80c. to 
Jackson County Silvery, according to Sili- fs - 1.90¢c.; Steel Links and Pins, 1.45c. to 1.50¢.; Iron Links 
ic otng ag oa pideheasenrduseens seseess 12.50 to 2 and Pins, 1.45e. to 1.50e. 

Malleable Bessemer... a 11.50 — tiffeoni -ailroad freight rates 
Seleneisioen. 99 per cunt ae 30°00 Old Material.— The stiffening in railroad freight rates 





Bars. —Some contracts were placed for Bar Lron and 
very good contracts for Soft Steel Bars. One of the lat- 
ter may reach 10,000 tons, and is understood to have 
been consummated by an implement manufacturer, the 
deliveries to be spread over the first half of this year. 
The volume of business in Bar Iron was not so great as 
in the preceding week, but inquiries were numerous, 
and it is expected that a very active trade will result 
from them this week. Mill shipments may be quoted 
on the basis of 1.10c. to 1.15c., Chicago, for either Com- 
mon Iron or Soft Steel Bars. Hoops have been marked 
up to 1.15¢., Chicago, base, for Bands. The market ap- 
pears to have made an advance of $1 per ton. Jobbers 
quote small lots from stock at 1.25c. to 1.30c. for Com- 
mon Iron or Soft Steel Bars, with full extras quoted on 
a while 3.10c. is named on Norway and Swedish 

ron. 


Car Material.—The demand for Car Material is as 
active as before, showing that the car builders continue 
to be steadily receiving tresh orders. 


Structural Material.—<A fine run of small orders was 
booked during the week, but nothing of remarkable size 
was noted. Prices have advanced on Shapes, and our quo- 
tations are changed to correspond. The advance is $2 a 
ton on Beams and Channels, and $1 on Angles, Zees and 
Tees. Mill shipments are quoted as follows, Chicago de- 
livery: Beams and Channels, up to 15 inches, 1.45c. to 
1.50c.; 18 to 24 inches, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Angles, 1.35c. to 
1.40c.; Universal Plates, 1.40c. to 1.45c.; Tees, 1.45c. to 
1.50ce. Small lots from store are selling at 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
for Beams and Channels, 15 inches and less; 1.40c. to 
1.45c. for Angles, and 1.60c. to 1.65c. for Tees. 


Plates. —About 6000 tons have been taken for deliv- 
ery at the convenience of the local mill. The Illinois 
Steel Company have absolutely refused on the Aus- 
tralian order, having too much work ahead. Good busi- 
ness is also being received by outside mills from Chicago 
interests. Mill shipments are quoted as follows, Chicago 
delivery: Tank Steel, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; Flange, 1.30c. to 
1.50¢e.; Marine, 1.55c. to 1.65c.; Common Fire Box, 1.75c. 
to 2c.; Best Fire Box, 2.50c. to 4c. 


Merchant Pipe.—The advanced price has not checked 
business, as stocks are so badly broken that it will take 
some time to get them into proper shape. Mill ship- 
ments are as follows: Butt Weld Black, 55 per cent.; Lap 
Weld Black, 65 per cent.; Butt Weld Galvanized, 45 per 
cent.; Lap Weld Galvanized, 50 per cent., with an addi- 
tional five 10’s and 7% off. Merchant Boiler Tubes are 
quoted at 65 and 5 per cent. off on 2 to 2144 inch, and 70 
and 5 per cent. off on 2%4-inch and larger. 


Sheets.— Better trade is reported in both Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, with some stiffening in prices. Mill 
shipments, No. 27 Common Black, are quoted at 2c. to 
2.05¢., Chicago, and Galvanized, 80 and 714 to 80 and 10 
per cent. off. Small lots No. 27 Black, 2.20c., and Gal- 
vanized at 80 to 80 and 2% per cent. off. 


Merchant Steel.— Good business continues to come 
forward in Merchant Steel, notwithstanding the fact 
that the mills find it quite difficult to arrange for deliver- 
ies. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as fol- 
lows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.55c. to 1.65c.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.45c. to 1.55¢.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., base; Sleigh Shoe, 1.30c.; 
Toe Calk, 1.70c. base; Ordinary Tool Steel, 5.50c. to 7c.; 
Specials, 10c. and upward. 


Billets and Rods.— Billets are very scarce. The local 
manufacturers positively refuse to take orders from con- 
sumers whose trade they anxiously solicited but a few 
months back. The pressure on their finishing depart- 
ment is so great as to take their entire Billet production. 
Billets are nominally quoted here at about $17.50 on the 
basis of Pittsburgh prices. The Wire Rod situation is 
not any better than that of Billets and Rods are nom- 
inally quoted at $22.50 to $23, but it is difficult to see 
where any can be obtained. 


Rails and Track Supplies. —It is intimated that 
1,500,000 tons of Steel Rails have been sold by all the 
mills for this year’s delivery, and manufacturers have 
determined to secure an advance on additional orders, 
believing that fully 2,000,000 tons will be required 
by the country. They now quote $20 on large lots of 
Heavy Sections and $22 and upward for smaller quan- 


is making quite a difference in the local market for Old 
Material. Consumers are not willing to pay more for 
Old Material at their works, and this compels dealers 
here to endeavor to meet their views by buying at lower 
prices from the source of supply. It is difficult to say 
just what the result will be, as the stiffening of freights 
is accompanied by a better demand. Dealers’ selling 
quotations are nominally as follows, per gross ton: Old 
Iron Rails, $12.75 to $13; Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths, 
$8 to $8.50; selected long lengths, $10 to $11; Relaying 
Rails, $14 to $15; Old Car Wheels, $11.50 to $12; Heavy 
Melting Steel Scrap, $7.75 to $8; Mixed Steel, $6 to $6.50. 
The following selling pricesare per net ton: No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $11.75 to $12.25; Dealers’ Forge, $9 to $9.50; 
Fish Plates, $12.75; No. 1 Mill, $7; Heavy Cast, $8.25 to 
$8.50; Stove Plates, $5.50 to $5.75; Lron Car Axles, $14.75; 
Horseshoes, $9 to $9.50; Cast Borings, $4; Steel Axle 
Turnings, $6.50; Iron Axle Turnings, $7; Machine Shop 
Turnings, $5.75 to $6. 


Metals. — Copper has made another advance, and car 
load lots of Lake are now quoted at 135%c., with Western 
at 13%c. Spelter is quiet at 4.90c. to 4.95¢c. Pig Lead has 
been decidedly active and is now quoted at 3.80c. to 
3.85¢c., with plenty of inquiries. The market has every 
indication of going higher. 


Tin Plate.—Manufacturers are taking orders for mod- 
erate quantities in carload lots at $2.90 for 100-pound 
Cokes, but appear indisposed to take large contracts at 
these figures. ‘The policy of the American Tin Plate 
Company relative to prices has not yet been made known 
to the trade. Their action is awaited with much in- 
terest. 


Cincinnati. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, | 
CINCINNATI, January 4, 1890. { 

So far as surface indications show the general situa- 
tion is unchanged from what it was a week ago, and from 
a furnace standpoint it is regarded as eminently satisface- 
tory. Buyers are grumbling a little at the advanced 
prices, but on the whole appear to be pretty well recon- 
ciled to what appears to be inevitable. The only really 
disgruntled people in the business are the agen's, who are 
having a tolerably rocky time finding furnaces willing to 
accept orders at the ruling quotations. There are but few 
furnaces who are willing to accept orders for limited 
quantities of their standard brands from even well-known 
customers for delivery earlier than April 1 next. The 
majority of the furnaces, however, are practically out of 
the market for deliveries during the first half of the year. 
All the low grade brands are very scarce everywhere, and 
a furnace in position to accept orders freely would be a 
godsend to any agent in this district just at present. 
While the situation is stiffer in Southern circles than it 
is in the North, yet Northern farnaces are also getting 
pretty well filled up and many of them are showing about 
as much independence as is shown by their Southern 
brethren. Outside of the usual run of smaller orders 
but little business has been done during the past week. 
The smallness of the volume, however, is not due to any 
backwardness on the part of buyers, but almost altogether 
to the inability of the agent to place the orders. The 
largest order reported as accepted was for 1000 tons of Iron 
grading about No 3 Soft, which was taken at 25c. above 
the Birmingham maximum basis. There are quite a 
number of inquiries in the field for large amounts, chiefly, 
however, for delivery after April 1 next. Some furnaces 
might be induced to accept a part of this business at an 
advance of 25c., but this the buyers are not as yet willing 
to concede. Prices are nominally unchanged, except that 
the minimum quotations hitherto carried on Southern 
[ron will have to be dropped. as there is no longer any 
Iron that can be had on that basis. Quotations f.o.b. 
Cincinnati are as follows: 


IOI, SEG D cncacddagee csedsessee, cvees to $10.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2.......... Digktieuntaaate | tends to 10.25 
Baar GOme, INO. F...... cccccccceceseccccess once OS Ee 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.........ccccceees seeee tO 10.50 
SOmG CONG. INO. B BOCB ec cccccccesscceces scece to 10.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge .. ......ccccse  cecee to 9.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled..........cccccccocce ccece to 9.25 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1......-.-.-essceecsscs cece $12.50 to 12.75 
is UG Biba tricncd sve videcedtscoue 12.00 to 12.25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1...........-seeees canes SO Eh 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.....ccccscc:cocses cevve to 11.00 


Car Wheel and Malleable lrons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel............. $14.25 to $14.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Maltleable., 13.50 to 14.0 
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The car shortage is still causing as much trouble as 
ever. 


Plates and Bars.—The market is steady and active with 
no appreciable change in quotations. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Bars, wholesale, 1.20c. to 1.25c., with half 
extras; Bars, retail, 1.35c. to 1.50c., with full extras; 
Plates, wholesale, 1.45c. to 1.55c.; Bar Angles, 1.25c. to 
1.40c.; Sheets, No. 27, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 10, 1.70c. 


Old Material.—While the market is not so active as it 
bas been recently, yet it is apparently losing none of its 
strength. Just at this time offerings are a_ little bit 
lighter than they have been and not much business is 
anticipated for the next two weeks. We quote, f o.b. Cin 
cinnati, buying prices: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$10.50 to $10.75; Cavt Scrap, $750 to $8; Car Wheels, 
$10 25 to $10.50; Iron Axles, $14.50 to $15; [ron Rails, $12 
to $12.25; Steel Rails, $8.50 to $8.75. 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, { 
PITTSBURGH, January 4, 1899. | 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron. — There is practically nothing doing in Bes- 
semer Pig Lron,the leading consumers being covered, the 
few sales being made being small lots and at prices 
ranging from $10.35 to $10.40, Valley furnace. The fur- 
naces all have a good deal of Lron sold for future deliv- 
ery and the situation is not likely to show much change 


for some little time. The market is firm. There is a 
good deal of activity in Gray Forge and prices are firm 
at $9.50, Valley furnace, and $9.50 to $9.65, delivered in 


Pittsburgh district. Fowiudry lrons are a little more ac- 
tive and are slightly higher in price. We quote Besse- 
mer Pig at $10.35 to $10.40, Valley furnace; Gray Forge, 
$9.50, Valley furnace; No. 1 Foundry, $10.75 to $11: No. 
2 Foundry, $10.25 to $10.50; Gray Forge, $9.50 to $9.65; 
Bessemer, $10.75 to $10.90, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh district. 
We note a sale of 600 tons of Bessemer at $10.40, Valley 
furnace. 


Steel. — There is a good deal of inquiry for Steel, but 
ihe high prices quoted by the mills are causing buyers 
to hold off in the hope that they will be able to do bet- 
ter after a while. However, the Steel mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and Valley districts all have a great deal of ton- 
nage on their books, and several leading producers are 
practically out of the market as sellers. We quote Bil- 
lets at $16.25, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Wheeling dis- 
tricts. 


Sheet Bars.— A good many of the Tin Plate plants 
taken over by the American Tin Plate Company have 
started up in the past week and specifications for Sheet 
Bars on old contracts are coming forward more freely. 
There is practically nothing doing in new business in 
Bars, and in the absence of sales we quote nominally at 
$17, maker’s mill. 


Spelter.— The market is firmer. Spelter in the Pitts- 
burgh district on Monday sold at 4.80c., but is quoted 
this morning at 4.85c. 

(By Mail.) 


The first week in the new year finds the Iron trade in 
a condition of great activity, and the principal feature of 
the situation since cur last report has been the advance 
in prices made on some lines of Finished Material. Beams 
and Channels have been advanced $2 a ton and other 
Shapes $1 a ton, taking effect January 1. Wire Nails have 
been advanced to $1.35 minimum, f.o.b. Pittsbargh, Barb 
Wire to $1.80 and Annealed Wires to $1.20. Billets are 
also higher and $16.50, Pittsburgh, is the minimum of the 
market. Prices all along the line are very strong and the 
market is rapidly assuming the phases of a boom, which 
may carry prices still higher than they are now. The con- 
servative element in the trade are endeavoring to stem the 
tide, believing that prices on the present basis are plenty 
high enough and afford sufficient margin of profit. It is 
pointed out that if higher prices are made it will interfere 
seriously with foreign trade, and it is recognized that this 
must be held at all hazards. With Bessemer Pig at $10.50 
furnace, Billets at $16 and higher at maker’s mill, and 
other forms of Finished Material at present prices there 
is a good profit to a well managed plant, and this is cer- 
tainly preferable to putting prices unduly high, and then 
to have the reaction which inevitably follows. In fact, 
we have knowledge that it is the policy of several of the 
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leading concerns not to advance prices further, if possible 
to keep trom doing so. Since our report of last week it is 
stated that the leading consumer of Billets has placed 
contracts for fully 125,000 tons. 


Ferromanganese,—As noted in this report several 
weeks since, an understanding exists among the producers 
of Ferro. Prices have been advanced and we now quote 
domestic Ferro 80 per cent. at $50 in Jots of 100 tons and 
over, and $52 50 in carload lots, delivered at buyer’s mill. 
We quote Spiegel at $23 delivered in carload lots. 


Structural Material.—On Saturday, December 31, after 
telegraphic consultation between the six mills composing 
the Beam Association, it was decided to advance prices on 
Beams and Channels $2 a ton and on other Shapes $1 a 
ton. No large jobs bave recently been placed, bat the 
general demand is good and the aggregate tonnage con- 
sdering the season o1 the year is large. We quote Beams 
and Channels, 3 to 15 inch, 1.30c.; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 
1.402.; Angles, 1.15c ; Zees, 1.25c.; Tees, 1.30c.; all f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Plates. —A heavy tonnage continues to be placed and 
the Plate mills are filled up with work as they never have 
been before. A leading local mill has recently entered 
several very large contracts for Plates for steel cars, 
aggregating many thousand tons. A great deal of tonnage 
is In sight, and there seems to be a considerable shortage 
in Capacity tor making Univereal Plates. Work is being 
pushed as fast as possible on the Jarge Universal mall 
under erection by the Carnegie Steel Company. The gen 
eral tone of the market on Plates is strong and we quote 
Tank, '4-inch and heavier, 1 25c.; Flange, 1.385c to 1 40c. ; 
Marine, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Ordinary Fire Box, 1.65c. to 
1.75c.; Locomotive Fire Box, 2.75c. 


Bars.— Owing principally to the sharp advance in Bil- 
lets, and ulso to the good demand, prices on Steel Bars 
have been advanced and the minimum of the market is 
ic., With some mills holding firmly to 1.05c. The tonnage 
is large and the capacity of the Bar mills is fully em- 
ployed. The demand tor Iron Bars is heavy, the require- 
ments of the car builders being large, while general 
consumers are also placing heavy orders. Prices on lron 
Bars are firm and we now quote at lc. at mill. For very 
desirable specifications it might be poesible to slightly 
shade this price. 


Merchant Steel.—The mills are full of work, prin- 
cipally, however, on old contracts. The demand trom 
the general trade is fair. Prices are strong and it 1s 
intimated that on some lines there will soon be an ad- 
vance. We quote: Tire Steel, 3-16 to 34 inch and heavier, 
1.15c, to 1.2Uc.; Toe Calk, 1.80c. to 1.35c.; Plow Slabs, 
3-16 inch and lighter, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; Spring Steel, 1.25c. 
to 1.50c., depending on quality; Machinery Steel, 1.30c. to 
1.35c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Rolled Lay Steel, 
216c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 234c.; Cant Hook Steel, Open 
Hearth, 24¢c.; Crucible, 3c.; Tool Steel, ordinary grades, 
43,c. to 6c.; extra grades, 9c. and upward, all 60 days or 
2 per cent. off for cash. 


Sheets.—Reports regarding the condition of the Sheet 
trade are somewhat conflicting. Some mills state that 
they are having a much better demand and are able to 
secure slightly higher prices. Other makers, however, 
claim that they have not as yet been ablé to notice any 
perceptible improvement in the condition of the trade. It 
is a fact, however, that a good deal of tonnage has been 
placed with the milis for shipment running over the first 
half of the year. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box 
annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 1.85c.; No. 28, 
1.90c., and these prices can be regarded as the minimum 
of the market. Some mulls that are well filled up ure 
understood to be quoting higher prices. The demand for 
Galvanized Sheets is good, and we quote for ordinary 
lots 80 and 10 per cent. off, with usual treight allowance. 


Rods.—The large consumers of Rods are pretty well 
covered for some time, but there is an active inquiry from 
the smaller buyers tor lots ranging from 100 to 500 tons. 
The higher prices for Billets have caused an advance in 
Rods and we now quote ordinary Bessemer Rods at $23, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Skelp.—The demand for [ron and Steel 
Skelp is good and the tone of the market is strong. We 
quote Grooved Steel Skelp 1c. to 1.05c - Sheared Steel 
Skelp, 1.1244c. to 1.15c.; Grooved Iron > «elp, 1.07¢c. to 
1.10c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.224¢c. to 1.25c.; Ordinary 
Basic Steel Sheared Skelp, 1.15c.; Special Quality Basic 
Steel Sheared Skelp, 1.25c., all f.0.b. Pittsburgh, four 
months or 2 per cent. off for cash. 


Pipes and Tubes.—No large contracts have recently 
been placed in the Pipe trade, but the aggregate tonnage 
is large and the mills are full of work. December was a 


record breaker in the Pipe trade, both as regards ship- 
ments by the mills and torinage entered. Makers of Pipe 
refer to the present condition of the trade as being excel- 
lent and the outlook for 1899 is that the tonnage will be 
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the heaviest ever known. Prices are strong and we quote 
Merchant Pipe as follows: Butt Black, 55 per cent.; Lap 
Black, 65 per cent.; Batt Galvanized, 45 per cent.; Lap 
Galvanized, 50 per cent. Additional discounts are five 
10's and 744 per cent. for small lots, aud five 10’s and 744 
and 5 per cent. on carloads. The demand for Oil Country 
goods continues active and we quote Screw and Socket 
Joint Casing at 60 and Inserted Joint at 60 and 10 per 
cent., with an extra discount of 24g per cent. to dealers. 
The demand for Boiler Tubes is fair considering the sea- 
son of the year, and prices are unchanged We quote 
144-inch and smaller at 60 and 5 per cent.; 1%4, 2 and 
216 inch, 7244 and 5 per cent., and 24-inch and larger, 
75 and 5 per cent. 


Connellsville Coke.—Last week there were 14,967 ovens 
in the Connellsville region in blast and 3496 idle, the pro 
duction being 159,655 tons, the heaviest output in any one 
week for a considerable time. The Puritan Coke Company 
fired 30 ovens at Baggaley, making 380 in operation at that 
plant out of a total of 400. Wecontinue to quote Stand- 
ard Connellsville Furnace Coke at $1.60 per ton at oven 
for first six months of this year We quote Foundry Coke 
at $1.75 to $2.30, depending on quality. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 2, 15¢9. 

The old year went out leaving the Iron market in a 
condition quite unique, inasmuch as there is_ in its pre- 
vious history nothing just like it. Usually from the 
middle of December (and often earlier) until after Janu- 
ary is well turned there is almost a suspension of busi- 
ness and the accumulation of stocks, Usually the anxious 
ones are the sellers, who are keen to make a hole in their 
stock piles. This year the buyers have been the ones 
to manifest a keen interest in the market, and the sell- 
ers to play the indifferent. We have three of our fur- 
nace interests which have lately withdrawn from the 
general market, either by declining to name prices alto- 
gether, or from having sold to capacity to deliver in the 
future in the limit of accepted time. This does not mean 
that they refuse to sell to regular customers, who go di- 
rect and whom they feel obliged to care for. As a rule 
they buy in moderate lots and their needs must be sup- 
plied. One interest reports that Northern competition the 
past week again took business from them, their quotations 
being on the Birmingham published basis. But it does 
not make prices the least bit elastic here. They are, on 
the contrary, rigid with a prospect of stiffening. In a fur- 
ther advance of Iron here there are other collateral issues 
that may “ bob up serenely” and have some influence 
on the profits. No one can tell when they will be de- 
manding consideration and acquiesence, and no one is 
anxious to take too many chances on far away deliveries 
based on current values. It is a very difficult matter to 
quote market values. Each interest has its own mar- 
ket, and the majority of sales are at prices represented 
by the cabalistic characters P. T. No figures could be 
obtained of actual transactions, but if one guessed that 
some were made on the basis of $1.25 for Gray Forge 
the sales books would confirm its correctness. As to 
stocks, what has been said in these letters on that point, 
for this date, is confirmed by the leanness of the furnace 
stock yards. What stock can be offered is of no moment. 
For all practical purposes stocks can be reported, as 
they are, in fact, purely nominal. In Warrants there has 
been no movement and no inquiry and no offerings. The 
fact was developed by close inquiry that present cur- 
rent market yet showed a serious loss in blocks on War- 
rant yards, as it would require an advance of $1 to $1.50 
to let out some holders without loss, and for some ac- 
cumulated interest and storage charges run the cost 
close to $9 for Gray Forge. The nerve that has held on 
so far will probably induce a further holding to get out 
at least even. 

There has been some export trade booked the past 
week, but not much. There was no dissatisfaction, 
either, as to price on the part of the seller, as ocean room 
was offering freely at reduced rates. But comparatively 
little of it could be taken simply because the Iron was 
non est. 

The fire at Ensley, that damaged the Semet-Solvay 
plant, was greatly exaggerated in the press reports sent 
out. As it cooled down workmen were at once put to re- 
moving the débris, and high officials came promptly to 
ascertain the damage and arrange for rebuilding and 
replacing injured parts. To say that the officials notified 
the Tennessee Company that they would be delivering 
Coke to them again in a week or ten days is evidence 
that the damage will be speedily repaired. It may 
amount to $50,000 and it may be only $25,000, and the 
interruption to current operations will be only of slight 
temporary duration. 

Some contracts have been closed with interests re- 
moving here, the most notable one being the wood work- 
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ing machinery plant from Du Quoin, Ill. The rolling 
mills report a world of business, in which nothing is 
unsatisfactory but the profits. They point to the fact 
that while crude Iron and Steel have both scored an ap- 
preciable advance there has been no corresponding ad- 
vance in finished Iron and no sign of any movement to 
that end. The author of the report sent out that in the 
reorganization of the affairs of the rolling mill bonds for 
$200,000 will be issued is a bad guesser. It will take 
$200,000 alone to rehabilitate the mill and put it in line 
with competing interests, and an addition of $300,000 to 
the working capital is necessary to clean up outstanding 
matters and make affairs easy in the office. And in the 
reorganization of affairs there will be no “ penny wise 
and pound foolish” plan evolved. The interests involved 
are too great and the business ability engaged in evolv- 
ing a plan for a solid business footing is too far seeing 
to use a scantling prop when a solid beam is needed. As 
evidence of the improved condition of affairs in the busi- 
ness world the yearly report of the Clearing House here 
shows an increase of $2,000,000 over 1897. The Ala- 
bama Car Service Association will show a very appreci- 
able increase in the number of cars handled during the 
year. The trolley lines of railroads have spent approxi- 
mately $350,000 in betterments and extensions. Wher- 
ever you go practical evidence greets the eye of free ex- 
penditure of money on the line of lasting and permanent 
improvements. 

Five million dollars will not cover the amount of 
capital invested here during 1898. As great a year as it 
has been, the year we now commence gives every evi- 
dence of being the banner year in our history, both in 
volume of business and in the investment of capital. 
All classes of our population are thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that we are bound to grow with giant 
strides until we reach the climacteric in being gazetted 
as the largest city of the South in population, and the 
largest in varied industries and the leading one in 
wealth. We are drawing on the West and on the East 
for brawn and brain and money, and the benefit of the 
accompanying energy, enterprise, faith and works will 
be visible on every hand “as the years roll slowly by.” 
There is nothing pessimistic in the outlook here. Only 
optimistic glasses, gold rimmed, command attention. 


_ 
—_ 


St. Louis. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 512 Commercial Building, 
St. Louis, January 4, 18¢9. t 

The seasonable intent to do good this year has given 
place to the actual doing, and a scrutiny of the sources 
which have combined to send an unusual number of or- 
ders to mills and factories clearly shows the widespread 
awakening of the domestic trade. It is an actual fact 
that concerns in the interior who have been slumbering 
during the past few years have awakened to the knock- 
ing of commerce on the door, and the call is so frequent 
that constant action of the energies is demanded. 





Pig Iron.—The good business of the preceding days 
of the month obtained after Christmas, and very satis- 
factory sales have been recorded. The proportion of 
orders to tonnage is higher and indicates therefore a 
more even distribution of business, which is distinctly a 
better circumstance than obtained in the past, when 
fewer mills with superior equipments and the determina- 
tion to keep them on the move really created a market 
through the quoting of low prices. <A firmer feeling is 
manifested in prices and buyers do not hestitate much 
ip placing orders beyond the natural inclination to at 
first resent paying more than they did the last time. We 
quote as follows for cash f.o.b. cars St. Louis. 


Southern, No.1 Foundry.. ................. $11.00 to $11.25 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry....... Sonas eae denne 10.50 to 10.75 
Southern, No.3 Foundry.. .__............. 10.00 to 16.25 
Ot) ar Peer reese me 
PO Mick dntbecn ccterdsccececnesdsecxeee 10.0Eto 10.75 
RING tit ctacisiwc unas. cereened ce 9.75 to 10.00 
SE iistatr inners a ndeieWteeed deen cehsisnewes 9.75 to 10.00 


Bar Iron.— Prices are on the increase ¢ ud are being 
generally accepted in anticipation of further natu al ad- 
vance. The demand is encouraging, and orders are more 
numerous. Mills quote 1.15c. for carload lots, half extras, 
and jobbers quote 1.25c. for carloads. Small lots from 
stock are quoted at 1.35c. 


Structural Material.— An advance of from $1 to $2 a 
ton has been made all along the line and mills are re- 
ported as being more than comfortably filled with or- 
ders. Heavy Shapes find first place in importance of de- 
mand, with Sheets and lighter material well to the front. 


Rails and Track Supplies. —The general stiffening in 
price of new material may show a good feeling in Old 
fron Rails, but no marked sales can be noted, the quo- 
tation being at $12, and for Old Steel Rails of long 
lengths. $9. Old Car Wheels still remain at $12 to $13. 
Prices on Track and Rail Supplies are as follows : Splice 
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Bars, 1.10c. to 1.20c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 
1.90¢.; with Square Nuts, 1.80c.; Iron Links and Pins, 
1.55¢.; Steel, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.60c. 


Pig Lead.—No sales are noted, due in part to wants 
having been forestalled pending action of railroads on 
the tariff. Quotations are at 3.75c. to 3.77%e. 


Spelter.—The market is rather weak at 4.75c., with 
little anxiety on part of either buyer or seller to sign 
papers. 

an 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, O8I0, January 3, 1899 

Iron Ore.—Hope of any non-Bessemer Ore agree 
ment for 1899 was abandoned at the final meeting of the 
interests held in this city last week. Where some weeks 
previously there had been a strong feeling even among 
conservative participants in the Ore business that a 
non-Bessemer association was not only possible this 
year, but even probable, last week there came about a 
general agreement to disagree. No very serious effort 
to pull together was manifest. Interests proved too di- 
verse, conditions too varied, special advantages too high- 
ly indivicualized. It turned out that the crowd could 
not agree on allotment, on prices, on anything. But the 
feeling is that by reason of the changed business con- 
ditions there will not be the savage cutting of prices 
that came early last season. Wages will necessitate 
some higher quotations, and the experience of the past 
fall is counted on as likely to have its effect. A heavy 
general demand, it is also believed, will support the mar- 
ket as well as any organization. The Bessemer interests 
are still waiting to see what will develop out of the in- 
dustrial and trade situation before any attempt is made 
to fix terms of trade for the ensuing season. 


Pig Iron.— Consolidation developments in the Steel 
plane of the industry are given credit for some hesi- 
tancy on the part of furnaces to transact business just 
at present involving summer deliveries. The Wire con- 
solidation, in view of its recent extension of proprietor- 
ship in new directions, is confidently expected to take in 
sole of the Valley furnace capacity by way of filling out 
its own productive equipment, or else to erect equipment 
of equivalent capacity. Valley furnace interests are 
watching with some concern for any possible develop- 
ments of this character. It is asserted strongly in some 
quarters that a good control of the Cleveland 
rolling mill, with its 800 or 900 tons a day 
of Iron capacity. has already by actual  pur- 
chase passed into the hands of the Wire consolidation, 
and that the corporation is under obligations to purchase 
the remainder of the stock on January 18, at the option 
of the minority stockholders. By this view stories of a 
possible withdrawal by the Wire people, or purchase 
contingent upon success in acquiring other properties, 
are regarded as ridiculous. The price is the same as 
that which the underwriters of the original consolida- 
tion deal did not then care to pay—$5,000,000. The sale 
is a cash transaction. Foundry Iron has stiffened to 
$10.25, Valley furnace, for No. 2, and deliveries are 
hard to get. 


Finished Materials,— Specifications on Structural Ma- 
terial contracts are coming in heavily, and some fair 
new orders for bridge work have been received. Sev- 
eral hundred tons for a steamer to be turned out at a 
Black River yard made up part of the week’s business, 
which was considerable before the announced advance 
of $1 on Angles and $2 on Beams and Channels. A good 
Cleveland business attends the Pipe advance. 


SU 


The Belgian Iron Market. 


BrusseEts, December 17, 1898.—The situation in the 
Belgian metallurgical industries has improved a good 
deal during the last month. It is really brilliant, and 
the year closes under the most favorable auspices, giving 
rise to excellent expectations for the year 1899. 

What is of specially good promise is that the improve- 
ment is general. It is observed not alone in Belgium, 
but in Germany, England and in France, as well as all 
the other countries in Europe-Russia, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Austria-Hungary, the Danube principalities, &c. 
This unanimity clearly shows that the improvement is 
not due to speculation or to temporary causes, but that 
it has, on the contrary, a deep and solid foundation, that 
it is due to the strength of a universal demand growing 
out of the opening of new markets, the development of 
hew requirements and the starting of great works of 
other places, without counting the increase in the fleets 
and in armaments. 

So far as we are more particularly concerned in Bel- 
gium, I must state that the home demand has become 
very active, All the Nut and Bolt works, all the engi- 
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neering shops, the bridge works, car and locomotive 
shops are so loaded with orders that they find it im- 
possible to make deliveries. They are forced to ask for 
delays. The exports are also increasing regularly. So 
far as Iron and Steel rolling mill products are concerned, 
the exports have increased during the first 11 months of 
1898 to 489,000 metric tons, as compared with 475,000 
tons during the same months of 1897. In the beginning 
of the current month the export requirements have de- 
veloped in an unexpected manner, while usually this 
month is exceedingly dull. Therefore the exports of De- 
cember and of the first months of 1899 will show a very 
marked progress over those of the corresponding period 
a year since. This explains why the rise is greater for 
export than it is for the home markets. Pig Iron not- 
ably is in a very enviable position. The Coke Syndi- 
cate, as already reported, has consented to a lowering in 
price of 1 franc per ton, and this reduction had hardly 
been made when Pig Iron commenced to rise in price. 
Mill Irons are now 54 francs in Belgian Luxemburg 
and 58 francs at Charleroi. The greater number of the 
producing mills have covered at the latter price, not 
alone for the first half of 1899, but also for the whole 
second half wherever they found it possible to do so. 
I believe that they have done well because the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg and Eastern France, as well as cer- 
tain Belgian blast furnaces who were discounting a still 
further rise, have absolutely refused to meet the price. 
Now every week brings us the news of a further in- 
crease in price of 50 centimes to 1 franc. It is impos- 
sible to state where this movement will cease. 

So far as Foundry Irons are concerned, they follow 
the movement of the English market, being firm at 59 
francs, and even 60 frances has been paid to my knowl- 
edge. Thomas Iron is held firmly at 67 francs. The 
result of the preceding state of affairs is that during one 
month we have witnessed a rise in Foundry Iron of 3 
to 4 francs, in Mill Iron 2 frances and in Thomas Pig 2 
francs. Out of the 46 furnaces in Belgium 31 are in 
blast and 15 out. Eighteen furnaces are making lron 
for Steel purposes, 10 are running on Forge and 3 on 
Foundry Iren. The production has been 939,000 tons for 
the first 11 months of 1897 as compared with 898,000 
tons in 1898, thus showing a reduction of 41,000 tons. 
The imports during the same time have risen from 263,- 
000 tons to 292,000 tons, an increase of 29,000 tons only. 
There has, therefore, been a supply to the Belgian roll- 
ing mills and foundries of 1,191,000 in 1897 as against 
1,176,000 in 1898. a falling off of 15,000 tons, although 
the output of Iron, Steel and foundry products in Belgium 
is increasing. Pig Iron, therefore, has been scarce, and 
this explains the rise. 

I note with regret that the importations of American 
Pig Iron are diminishing, having fallen from 14,326 tons 
in 1897 to 4924 tons in 1898. The same is true of Blooms 
and Billets. They are’really scarcer, still the home Steel 
works are so overloaded with orders that they cannot 
sell to the outside mills, and the German and French 
works are not offering anything. Under the circum- 
stances the minimum prices for Blooms are 11.25 francs 
and for Billets 12.50 franes per 100 kg. 

Passing to finished products, we note that No. 2 Bars 
sell in the home market at 140 francs per ton, a rise of 
5 franes during one month. For export they are held 
at 135 franes, a rise of 7.50 francs. Beams, which did 
not follow the movement, are now at the same price as 
No. 2 Bars. Angles are quoted at 147.50, a rise of 7.50 
francs. Sheets have advanced 5 francs during the 
month, and the same is true of Rails. 

Our prpducers decline to enter into any long engage- 
inents even at these prices, feeling that a further rise is 
at hand. 

-_ - 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, 
NEw YORK, January 4, 1889 

Pig Iron.—The market continues active and shows an 
advancing tendency. Sellers are indifferent and are 
chiefly engaged in taking care of deliveries in which there 
is some irregularity. The leading Lehigh company have 
further advanced prices 25c. per ton. The announcement 
is made that a number of additional furnaces are to blow 
in in the Schuylkill and Lehigh Valleys, but they all are 
of small capacity. We quote, at tidewater: No. 1 X 
Foundry, $12; No. 2 X, $11.50; No. 2 Soft, $11.25: No. 2 
Plain $11; No. 3 Foundry, $10.75, and Gray Forge, $10.50. 
Southern brands, tidewater delivery, are nominally: No. 
1, $11.25 to $11.50: No. 2, $11 to $11.25; No. 1 Soft, $11 to 
oth No. 2, $10.75 to $11; Gray Forge, $10; Basic, $10.75 
to $11. 


Steel Rails.—It is reported that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has placed orders for 105,000 tons, which are as usual 
distributed among the mills along the lines of the road. 
Otherwise the market has been quiet, although we note 
some good inquiries from roads taking deliveries on the 
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Gulf. The demand for Girder Rails is high. The market 
A a and we quote $18 at Eastern mill for Standard 
ctions 


Track Material.—We continue to quote 1.05c. to 1.10c. 
for Angle Bars, 1.35c. to 1.40c. for Spikes and 1.60c. to 
1.65c. for Bolts. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Quite a lively demand fis 
noted for Bridge Material, among the orders being 5000 
tons for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. We quote for 
large lots on dock: Beams, 1.40c. to 1.50c.; Angles, 
1.25c. to 1.30c.; Universal Mill Plates, 1.30c.; Tees, 1.45c. 
to 1.50c.; Channels, 1.35c. to 1.45¢.; Steel Plates are 
1.30c. to 1.35c. for Tank, 1.35c. to 1.40c. for Shell, 1.40c. 
to 1.45c. for Flange, 1.60c. to 1.70c. for Fire Box, and 
2.25c. to 2.50c. for Locomotive Fire Box, on dock. Char- 
coal Plates are 2.25c. for Shell, 2.75c. for Flange, and c. 
advance for Fire Box quality. a Bars are 1.15c. to 
1.20c., and Common Bars are 1.67léc. to 1.10c. on dock 
Soft Steel Bars, 1.10c. to 1.20c.; Steel Axles, 1.40c. to 
1.50c.; Scrap Axles, 1.50c. to 1.70c.; Links and Pins, 
1.50c. to 1.60c.; Hoops, 1.174¢c. to 1.20c.; Best Iron Boiler 
Rivets, 2.25c. to 2.50c., delivered; Steel Structural Rivets, 
1.75c. to 1.85c.; Cotton Ties, 60c. to 65c. per bundle at 
mill. 


The Cambria Steel Company, having leased the Cam- 
bria Iron Company’s works, have consolidated their New 
York offices (heretofore at 100 Broadway and 33 Wall 
street) at the new Empire Building, 71 Broadway, rooms 
1705 and 1706. H. L. Waterman has been appointed gen- 
eral sales agent for New York City and vicinity, but he 
will give special attention to the sale of Structural Steel, 
Steel Blooms, Billets and Slabs. W. A. Washburne will 
give attention to negotiations for Steel Rails and Railway 
Track Fastenings and L. R. Pomeroy will give attention to 
Steel Axles and to other Forging Specialties. 

Thos. F. Russell, 102 Chambers street, will sell as 
heretofore the special products of the Gautier department. 





Metal Market. 


Office of The lron Age, 232-238 William street, ¢ 
New YorK, January 4, 1899. | 


Pig Tin.—'The upw ard flight of prices which com- 
menced last week continued with a wild rapidity 
throughout the entire week. At the close of the last 
business day of last year, December 30, quotations in 
this market had reached 19c. On Tuesday morning the 
market opened 19.65c. to 20c., and at the close to-day 
the hysterical movement had not yet ceased, the price 
quoted being 19.70c. to 20c. The London market ad- 
vanced in even greater proportions, jumping from £85 
is. 6d. on the 29th ultimo to £86 1s. 3d. the day follow- 
ing. At the opening of the market on January 2 the 
figures had reached £87 17s. 6d. On the day following 
the quotation was £89, and at the close to-day has settled 
to £88 5s. for spot and £89 1s. 3d. for three months’ fu- 
tures. It is stated that the heavy London advances 
were due at first to the covering of short contracts, and 
that the later advances which came with the new year 
are based on the small shipments and a largely reduced 
visible supply. 

Below we give the total statistics for Europe and the 
United States, as compiled by the exchange, showing: 
Total visible supply January 1, 1899 . ..20,131 tons 


Against total visible supply December 1, acaba 21,713 tons 
Against total visible supply January 1, 1398... weccceccengemeel COU 


Monthly Statistics. 
In tons of 2240 pounds. 




















Shipments during Dec. Nov. 
IIS ins ddan. cacc couuumecudésauesec 900 500 
Straits to Continent Europe............-..ceee.-eeee 500 1,800 
RSs CE IL, 5 cach cocedbbccesucngenstoee 1,450 1,800 

Totals from Straits...... Pebbclistncd abees tesveats 2,850 8,600 
Pe ey 8 ae 230 200 
Australia to United States...........cceecssesceecces nil nil 

es COO DRI ic i bin icine sn 8600s cdnsassonnse 230 200 
Consumption, London deliveries...................++ 1.000 1,040 
Consumption, Holland deliveries.............-... 1,126 
Consumption, United States, excluding Pacific ports 2,200 2200 2,700 

NE Gis ccoens iaenewa be craked od anna wekhee ue aaveis , "4,834 4,866 
i TN aaa ies tiddks danktiwadés stcinntacsienncs:’ Re 8,385 
Stock, Tc eee a 8,827 4,344 
Stock, United States, excluding Pacific ports ae 2,390 

Total stock at the close of month................ 18,002 15,119 
BBORE, TAI. 062 cccccccccse iceancusd cans skenweenan Ge 1,826 
Afloat, Holland... ........cccccccrsecccccecccesseece -- 1,592 1,283 
Afieat, United States, excluding Pacific ports. ——— 3,475 

Total afloat at the close of month..........-.... 6,229 6,584 

Jan. 1, Dec. 1, 
1899. 1898. 
Total visible supply... ....cccccescoc+-coccccccccccces 20,1381 21,708 


Copper. —Steady advances have been taking place in 
this market, and with a good demand from both home 
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consumption and export prices have reached 13\4c. to 
3%c. for Lake Superior Ingots. Electrolytic Ingots, 
Wire Bars and Cakes have advanced to 13ce. to 138c., 
and Casting has reached 12%c. to13c. In connection with 
this stiff position it is stated that the large producers are 
fully engaged for about two months to come, so that 
spot and nearby delivery are difficult to obtain. The 
London market advanced from £56 15s. 9d. of last week 
to £58 3s. od. for spot and £58 10s. for three months’ 
futures. gest Selected has advanced to £62, a rise of 
£1 10s. 

The exports of domestic Copper from New York and 
Baltimore for the month of December, as per Custom 
House returns, were as follows: 


: Copper. Matte. 
From New York...... ¥. .... 6,737 tons 417 tons 
From Baltimore............. . 4,052 tons .... tons 

cchaeeawubinatsruae-aansxce Meee ee {17 tons 


Reducing the Matte at 55 per cent. into tine Copper, 
the total exportation for December amounts to 11,018 
tons of 2240 pounds. 

During the same month the following arrived at this 
port: 


PE MUP OUO in onc vuccwcacckes 624 tons Bars, Xe. 


Ns. SinunwhngtsecducuntetusPeecses 697 tons Bars 

Pa kas aidaegd Guaesewée tacit vwsecus %) tons Matte 

POPCORN i iewsinencnececas Scaccas 1,775 tons Ores 
Total exports since January 1, 1898, exclusive 

of Southern ports for December..... ....---- myth tons 
Against same period in 1897...................- 23,993 tops 


Below we give the Senenedn statistics of Copper for 
second half of December, received by special cable. The 
figures show an increase of 1100 tons on December 30, 
as compared with December 15: 


In tons of 2240 pounds, 








Stocks Dec, 31. Dec. 15. 
Liverpool and Swansea, Chili Bars, &c............ 14,630 14,450 
Liverpool and Swansea, other and E nglish. rae 4,030 3,410 
LORGOR, MIGIEGHIG TAMGIIE .< ooo eccccccencececcceds 800 806 
I a6 debra tendtewsuapaceussteeeanctwesvecanedus 2,900 2,900 

0 RE ee ae OT ee 21,560 
pe ee ims .. 3,006 2,800 
Afloat from Australia........... Srrathen eennmemecnen 2,600 2,500 

Totals.. pice Reusavhdns soe eunes b> heldubenan 27,960 26,860 

Supplies, all Europe— 

I BE Min vei 000cccncneeesies<ssscsscdane MOD 10,600 
Of which Chili cburters....... iekcescaeeuacdexen | ee 700 
Of which from North America. Wibslersdceceshbtnwes 14,200 8,200 
RODS MEF SEI ccc cieeccdcvncaciexesesssaune 21,600 10,600 


Pig Lead— Has held firmly, with a good demand and 
advance to 3.92%c., with sales reported at that figure. 
The market at the moment is somewhat quieter, but 
quotations for spot and nearby range between 3.90c. 
aud 3.9%5e. St. Louis quotes 3.77i4c. to 3.80c. London 
coles at the close to-day £13 2s. 6d. for spot Soft Span- 
ish. 

Arrivals at this port for the month of December 
amounted to about 5700 tons from Mexico, 35 tons from 
Peru, 10 tons from London. Exports in bond from At- 
lantic ports were 4799 tons to Europe.. 


Spelter — Was *. little weak throughout the last 
few lace of last year, but opened up with the new year 
with a firmer rete neti perhaps in sympathy witb the 
advances made in other metals. At this writing the 
market is quoted 5.15c. to 5.25c. for spot and 5c. to 5.10c. 
for futures. St. Louis is quiet, with prices still down at 
4.75¢c., but we understand that the metal is difficult to 
buy at that figure. London has advanced to £24 5s., 
which is 15 shillings higher than last week’s quotation. 
The market is quoted very firm. Ores have declined $2 
per ton and were quoted at the close of last year $29.50. 
‘Taking the entire Spelter situation as a whole, the mar- 
ket is in a rather unsettled condition. 


Antimony.— There has been no change, and Hallett’s 
and Japanese are quoted at 8%c. Cookson’s prices re- 
main firm at 9%c. to 9\e. 


Nickel — Is firm with prices unchanged at 38c. to 40c., 
according to quantity and delivery. 


Tin Plate.—The market has strengthened somewhat. 
A business has been put through this week which was 
larger than that of any week for some time. Advices 
from Chicago state that the new company are taking 
orders at present at 2.75c. at mill for carload lots of 100- 
pound Cokes. Nothing has been heard as to the attitude 
which the new company will asume, and it is generally 
stated in the trade that the meeting was adjourned with 
the members in a “nothing to say’ mood. We quote 
J. B. Grade American Tins, 14 x 20: 

rae Pittsburgh 


istrict. 
Bessemer Steel, full weight.........++0...+0-$2.8744 to $2.92 
Bessemer Steel, 100 Ibs... LSE 3) wae ta ‘%. 15" to 0 
Bessemer Steel. 95 lbs.................. aaa 310 to 2.75 
Bessemer Steel, 90 lbs................ e000 --- 2.65 to 2.70 
Bessemer Steel, 85 Ibs..................200006 2-60 to 2.65 
Bessemer Steel, 80 Ihs..........ccccccccccceece 2.55 to 2.60 


Charcoal Terne, same delivery— 
a Aiueqaedacies ccccccccee 5.0 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 4, 1899. 





ail 





aan 


Sales, Thursday. Friday. Saturday. % Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. 
Am. S. & W., Common.......... 41,171 fs. lL eens eee eee 44-49 44%- 45% 
ee OF ee 2 ere 18,615 ee ee Te AE cocaine | t- sunouennbis 104 -120 111%-11384 
oe eer 12,950 SO ES OS eee ee eee. eee 8114-33 315,- 8244 
Federal Steel, Common......... 310,945 48 -491/ ee | 1) capeicdgeks. 1h! comtedssss 52 -55 53%- 551¢ 
Federal Steel, Prefer........... 99,755 8214-833 ORE. RE et chtres- dN) aoneOiea ene 843¢-851¢ 844¢- 8537 
Tennessee Coal and Iron..... .. 28,530 5614-367, (Se re eS eee 3674-38 3614- 373¢ 
—- ree eee “pond eee 4275-06 eS KReRMNS. ON ahANociess ns 4234- 42% 
RE NID. onsen nctsceoss 7,2 - MG? AN GEEK casas i A cekaee cane . a ee 
Cambria, Steel *.............6-- 27,272 1154-121, RS ee ee 121/-12% 121/- 12% 
rr ee ee... coal cneseess: | awbeneeees Me © Cole hone AE agigtecee. (Mik Crow, enue eee 
Te eee ON) See eSee, A -abbbeeeneen | -ceeteeuens. Ul Meakebao eee E (akameesase- | Geaveneies 
Tin Plate Com., Chic.**........ SEUUES 1 céeGhchenan'’s | ceseetbaet (1 , <eanedesoae, UE) favtus yoake 431-45 401¢- 438¢ 
Tin Plate Prefer., Chic.**...... Ree TA eeecheeses TL) “usdsanchaer 1 chanbanakek. 1 bauesh each 984-100 98 -983¢ 


* $1.50 per share paid in. 


** Does not include Thursday and Friday. 








Foreign Coke Tins, IC, 14 x 20: 


New York. 
Bessemer Steel, full weight (futures)..............006. $4.00 
Bessemer Steel, 100 lbs (futures)............c..000. --- 3.85 
Bessemer Steel, 95 Ibs (futuresS)..........ccccsseeesers 3.75 
Bessemer Beeel, BO WS .oscccccecccvcccsccscssecccccesces 8.65 


The Magnolia Metal Company of 266 West street, New 
York, announce that while their specialty during the 
past 12 years has been the manufacture of Magnolia 
Metal, they are also in a position to supply all grades of 
Babbitt Metal from the best to the lowest grade. 


_ 
a 


The Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





In spite of the holidays there has been a very heavy 
week in some of the leading steel stocks. The fluctuations 
in American Wire, common and preferred, have been 
very large, notably on Tuesday. The stock seems to have 
little Wall street backing, but is thought highly of by 
people in the business. Federal Steel has scored a heavy 
advance in the common, which seems to have become the 
favorite. Cambria Steel is holding its own, while Tin 
Plate has eased off lately. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad bonds have sold up 
lately, going above par. It is somewhat surprising that 
the Birmingham division bonds, usually higher than the 
Tennessee division, have sold up to 103, while the latter 
have gone to 10444. There have been no sales lately of 
the preferred stock, on which five years’ interest is due. 
The chances that this back interest may be paid look 
better than for a very long time. Colorado Fuel & Iron 
5 per cent. bonds have sold to-day at 87 to 871¢. We append 
below closing quotations of a number of industrial stocks: 


International Silver, Common..............5....065 rm: me pe 
i To cisesench pstuneeasesebeess acne 99 ~=6to 100 
Mich.-Peninsular Car, Common............. onaienewes Zl to 23 
Mich.-Peninsular Car, Preferred...............ssseseees 8l to 8 
Mich.-Peninsular Car, First 58........:-00e+ssscescescees # to 100 
Otis TRSvator, COMMON, 00000520000. e cevcessccvcces “*** 37 to 38 
eet Ot TL cone scnr nude ueese ppsEtesen . BI to 8 
BT, Be. Wortiingtom, COmMMOR 2.0 ccrccccccsccasccccsececs 36 0 «6to 3 
H. R. Worthington, Preferred ...........-.0-....02025 0 101 to 102 
Cramp's Shipyard St0ck........ccscccscssccsscseverscccee 79 «to 80 
Pas Bs WAST, COMRMIOR . oc coc cecccccessccsecccvcess 3’ to 6 
Pratt & Whitney, Preterred............... bing: Obs eens 40 to BU 
Se. eS CRD cnn nnsead SvcebnSbonhsseneceeeessees 115 
ey DE, ROOD, . 00 <sgpeseccctscnecssenenes Ooseee 125 
NS ES ee ee eee 90 
Barney & Smith Car, COMMOMN........  eescercserceces 14 to 16 
Barney & Smith Car, Preferred.............+.++++- tee a ae 


The American Steel & Wire Company have declared 
a dividend of 1%4 per cent. on their preferred stock. 

The Rhode Island Perkins Horseshoe Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on their pre- 
ferred stock. 


The Ohio Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, paid 
last year in dividends $800,000, on a capital stock of 
$2.500,000. of which $1,000,000 was issued to pay for the 


blast furnace improvements now under way. 

The La Belle Iron Works of Wheeling, W. Va., have 
declared a cash dividend of 50 per cent. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., re- 
port the largest earnings for November of any month 
in their history. 








The Wire Rod [iills. 


Tie consolidation in the wire industry is raising the 
question seriously with the large number of small wire 
drawing plants where their supplies of rods are to come 
from. Besides the plants now in the control of the Ameri- 
can Company or in negotiations with that company there 
are the following rod mills, the capacity appended being 
that given by James M. Swank: 

New Haven Rolling Mill Company, New Haven, Conn., 


4500 tons. 

Newburgh Wire & Nail Company, Newburgh, N. Y., 2700 
tons. Idle. 

Benjamin Atha & Illingworth Company, Harrison, N. J., 
5000 tons. 


Trenton Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., 18,000 tons. 

John A. Roebling & Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., 36,000 
tons. 

Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., 27,000 tons. 

Portage Iron Company, Limited, Duncansville, Pa., 30,000 
tons. 

Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, I11. 

Ashland Steel Company, Incorporated, Kentucky. Build- 
ing a modern rod mill. 

Shoenberger Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. About to 
build a large rod mill. 

Alabama Steel & Wire Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Building a large rod mill. 

Nearly every one of the works enumerated convert the 
greater part of their rods into finished product and have 
relatively little for sale in the open market. 


_ 


The New York Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, 
New York, January 4, 1899. t 

Indications in the trade are that the year just entered 
upon will yore a@ prosperous one for the machine tool 
business. This opinion is voiced by many of the leaders 
in the trade whose shops for some time past have been 
rather crowded with work. The month of December 
closed up in very satisfactory shape, and inquiry this 
week has been good. There are evidences of an incline in 
the scale of prices. 

In the engine and boiler market this district has re- 
cently had added to it another firm, who are addin 
another line of engines to the long list. The firm referr 
to are Woolston & Brew, who will represent in this terri- 
tory the Fisher Foundry & Machine Company of Pitts- 
burgh, together with the Bay State Iron Works of Erie, 
Pa. Engines, boilers, tanks and machinery are included 
in their line. Their offices are in the Washington Life 
Building, 141 Broadway. Mr. Brew, who was formerly 
prominent in the Pittsburgh trade, reports having met 
with a good business. The firm have just sold to the 
American Sugar Refining Company a 26 x 24inch auto- 
matic double valve Fisher engine, with side crank. It is 
to be direct connected to two 150-kilowatt General Elec- 
tric dynamos, and is probably the largest engine of this 
type ever designed. A 200 horse-power double valve 
Fisher engine was also sold to the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company of Lansford, Pa., and 600 horse-power of 
boilers were ordered by the Newtown Traction Company 
of Newtown, Pa. 

The contract for the heating of two mills for the In- 
ternational Paper Company of Berlin, N. H., was 
awarded to the America Blower Company of 141 Broad- 
way. This company were also the recipients of the con- 
tracts for the engines, boilers and coils for the drying 
plant for the Looschem Piano Company of Paterson, N. 
J., and the heating of the four nine-story buildings for 
the Victor Knitting Mills of Cohoes, N. Y. 

It is stated that the contract for the engine forgings 
for the six new merchantmen which are now building at 
Newport News was awarded to the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, and that the Cleveland City forge Company re- 
ceived the contract for the frames. 

Business in automatic stoking machines was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory during the year of 1898. December 
closed up strong, showing more business than the last 
month in any year previous. The month of November is 
said to have been the largest on record. Inquiries which 
are now in the hands of the large stoker manufacturers 
point toward a lively opening of the new year. 

The American Stoker Company of this city report a 
large amount of work now under way at their shops, and 
a demand which is better than they have ever encountered 
at this time of the year. The Playford Stoker Company 
of Cleveland report as a day’s business: From the Apollo 
Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 24 stokers, to be at 
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boilers at Vandergrift, where the company have just in- 
stalled six stokers, and besides the 24 have six under way; 
from the Heine Safety Boiler Company of Pittsburgh, 
one stoker for a 200 horse-power water tube boiler for the 
H. 5. Heintz Company of Allegheny, Pa., and from W. F. 
Patterson, Pittsburgh, one stoker to be fitted to a 250 horse- 
power Erie City boiler. The company are also installing 
eight stokers to 300 horse-power boilers at the works of 
the National Tube Works, McKeesport, three to 250 horse- 
power boilers for the Crystal Ice Company, and three to 
250 horse-power B. & W. boilers at the lighting station at 
Allegheny. 

The Erie Gas Engine Company, Erie, Pa, received an 
order from the McCoy Glass Company, Kane, Pa., fora 
200 horse-power gas engine. Among other orders which 
the company have recently received is one for a 100 horse- 
power gas engine for the Grand Driller Company, New 
Kensington, Pa., and an order for seven 50 horse power 
gas engines for the natural gas district. 

Charles R. Day, city clerk, New Richmond, Ohio, 
writes that the contracts have been awarded as follows for 
the water works and electric light plants: Rumsey & Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., pumps; American Pipe & Foundry 
Company, Chattanooga. Tenn., pipes and special castings; 
R. lL. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, hydrants; Bourbon 
Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, valves; Standard 
Boiler & Bridge Company, Bellaire. Ohio, building stock, 
boilers, &c., and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, electric light systems. The engine has not been 
contracted for as yet. 

It is rumored that the Boulevard Commissioners of 
Jersey City are considering the question of improving the 
Snake Hill electric light plant. 

J. H. Scarboro of Statesboro, Ga., is in the market for 
boilers, engines and iron and wood working machinery. 

Bids for the county bridge, Lorain, Ohio, have been 
opened. They are: King Bridge Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $145,000, $145,200 and $140,000; Variety Iron Works 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $150,000; Youngstown Bridge 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, $154,000: Groton Bridge & 
Mfg. Company, Groton, N. Y., $148,800; C. L. Strobel, 
Chicago, Ill., $144,100, $146,050; Wrought Iron Bridge 
Company, Canton, Ohio, $148,000; Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, $150,000; Toledo Bridge 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, $150,000; J. G. Wagner & Co,, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $147,000; Edge Moor Bridge Works, 
Wilmington, Del , $149,000; Horseheads Bridge Company, 
Horseheads, N. Y., $160,000; Massillon Bridge Company, 
Massillon, Ohio, $150,000; Champion Bridge Company, 
Wilmington, Ohio, $155 000. 

The Pencoyd |ron Works were the lowest bidders for 
the superstructure of fixed spans on the Sumner street 
bridge, Boston. Their bid represented $47,732. Other bids 
were: Berlin Iron Bridge Company, East Berlin, Conn., 
$48,194; Wrought Iron Bridge Company, Canton, Ohio, 
$48,900; New Jersey Steel & Iron Company, Trenton, N. 
J., $48,941, and Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
Pa., $49,479. 

Fox & Engel, 253 Broadway, New York, were the 
lowest bidders for tne water pipe for Jersey City, N. J. 
Their bid per ton was $17.75 for 6 inch, $17.75 for 8 inch 
and $17.50 per ton for 12inch. The next lowest bidders 
were M. J. Drummond & Co, 192 Broadway, New York, 

with $18.40 for each of the three sizes. 

J. H McConnell, superintendent of water works, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., writes that about February 1 the Water 
Department will require more than 25,000 feet of 6, 8, 12 
and 16 inch water pipe. 

About 6000 feet of 12-inch, 6000 feet of 8 inch and 6000 
feet of 6 inch pipe will be required for the water works of 
Binghamton, N. Y., in April. D. Felter is superintendent 
of water works. 

Quantities of pipe, hydrants, gates, &c., are wanted by 
the cities of Joliet, Ill ; Malden, Mass.; Vailsburg, N. J.-: 
Beloit, Wis. ; Newport, Ky.; Goshen, Ind.; Independence, 
Mo , and Elgin, Il). 

We have been informed that the funds for carrying out 
the water works project at Johannesburg, South Africa, 
have not yet been received by the municipal board and 
consequently the work has become hung up indefinitely. 
Plans, proposals and bids have been sent in by various 
concerns in this country. A public lighting system has 
also been projected by this municipality, but bas failed 
to materialize, also on account of the lack of funds. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says: ‘‘ The 
Alsace Lorraine State Railway authorities are shortly to 
be in the market for the supply of 1250 tons of wrought 
iron, 380 tons of channel iron, 1500 tons of iron castings, 
680 tons of iron plates, 24 tons of crucible tool steel, 80 
tons of iron rivets, 60 tons of nuts, 240 tons of nuts and 
bolts and 65 tons of galvanized iron wire. Those Ameri- 
can manufacturers having agents in London will, it is 
said, have an excellent opportunity to make arrangements 
to secure some of the contract, as it is doubtful if the 
requisitions will reach this market unless they are sent 
for.”’ 

Goodrich & Goodrich, architects of Baltimore, Md., 
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who are preparing plans for a large hotel to be erected at 
Havana, are also obtaining estimates on the various im- 
provements that the hotel is to have, among which are 
said to be refrigerating, electric and pumping plants and 
elevator system. The enterprise is backed by American 
capital. 

The San Juan & Rio Piedras Railroad Company have 
been incorporated at Albany, N. Y., with a capital of 
$300,000 to construct and operate an electric or steam rail- 
road 74g miles long between San Juan and Rio Piedras, 
Porto Rico. The directors are George H. Walbridg, Wil- 
liam B. Parsons of New York City, Fernando G. Eche- 
verria and others. 


J. L. Osgood has severed his connection as manager 
with R. Hoffeld & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., to become the 
representative in Buffalo of Pratt & Whitney. He has 
secured premises at Seneca and Wells streets, and will 
carry there a full line of the products of the company. 
Mr. Ozgood will also handle other classes of goods which 
his customers desire. Mr. Osgood has a thorough ac- 
quaintance in his field, having been in business in Buffalo 
tor 16 years, previous to which time he was actively at 
work in a number of large New England plants. 


_ 


The Chicago and Northwest 
Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 805 Fisher Building, | 
CHICAGO, December 28, 1899.  { 


The December demand for machinery added to the 
good record made in previous months. Builders of large 
engines and mining machinery received further orders, 
insuring continued activity in their manufacturing de- 
partments for a considerable part of the coming year. 
Medium sized and small engines were also in good re- 
quest, showing the excellent condition of general manu- 
facturing interests. Business in machine tools held up 
remarkably well, considering the approach of the end of 
the year and the usual disposition of buyers to defer 
purchases until after the inventory period. Several good 
outfits were sold, and numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived for others. Manufacturers of standard machine 
tools are getting so crowded with work that they are 
falling more and more behind on deliveries, causing sales 
agents to predict much trouble in the near future in 
trying to satisfy their customers. Good second-hand 
machinery is becoming scarce, buyers having of late 
been much less exacting with regard to precise sizes 
and taking what they can get. The supply of second- 
hand machinery has been steadily replenished for a long 
period by the equipment of bankrupt machine shops 
thrown on the market, but it looks as if the time is rap- 
idly drawing near when little is to be expected from this 
source, thus making the demand for new tools greater 
than ever. A tendency to purchase better machines is 
noted as the necessity for stringent economy passes. 
The advance in the cost of iron and steel is having its 
effect on machinery, and prices are stiffening. Activity 
is also observed in all classes of mill supplies. The de- 
mand for shafting and other power transmission ap- 
pliances, emery and polishing wheels, &c., has been 
heavy. A steady good trade in machinists’ tools during 
the entire month is reported by the leading merchants. 

A retrospect of the year shows excedingly satisfactory 
progress toward better times in the machinery trade. 
This has been especially the case in the last seven or 
eight months. The opening months suffered to some ex- 
tent by the absence of the bicycle demand, which had 
t.2en a conspicuous feature of the machinery trade in 
the previous year. The activity in agricultural imple- 
ment factories, car shops and railroad repair shops grew 
more pronounced as the year progressed, and at length, 
in conjunction with the improvement in general business. 
the shrinkage in the bicycle demand was more than 
overcome. The builders of heavy engines and mining 
machinery had a continuously good year, surpassing 
anything in their previous history. Manufacturers of 
farm machinery not only exceeded any former year, but 
made great gains and were obliged to add to their man- 
ufacturing facilities in the hight of their busy season. 
Builders of machinery for flour mills, saw mills and 
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general wood working have had a year much above the 
average of several previous ones. 

The Edward I’. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., dur- 
ing December received about the usual number of en- 
gine orders, the especially notable ones being two engines 
for the Columbia Railway, Washington, D. C., who are 
changing their cable road to an electric system. The 
North American Chemical Company of Bay City, Mich., 
have ordered a third 1500 horse-power engine. The 
North Jersey ‘action Company, Newark, N. J., have 
ordered a 2000 horse-power direct coupled engine. They 
have sold the entire equipment, including power plant, 
of a 5f0-barrel flour mill to be erected in Shanghai, 
China. The crders booked by the company during 1898 
will amount to about $750,000 more than during the 
preceding vear. They consider the outlook for the com- 
ing vear as most encouraging. 

The Kempsmith Machine Tool Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., found thei: December business very good and fully 
up to their capacity. They have many unfilled orders 
on their books that will carry them well into the new 
year. Their business for the year 1898 was the best 
they ever had, and is 30 per cent. more in volume than 
1897, which was their next best year. Their sales for 
the last three months were nearly all domestic, but ex- 
port orders are now coming again, and unless all signs 
fail there is every indication of a prosperous year ahead, 
both in domestic and foreign business. They note that 
buyers at the present time do not hesitate as much as 
in former years in placing their orders, as they evi- 
dently realize that manufacturers asarule are disposing 
of their product without much effort. 

The Gates Iron Works, Chicago, usually find De- 
cember a very dull month, but they have this winter 
found it necessary to run night and day, 120 hours per 
week, with a full force. This is the best evidence they 
ean give of the condition of business. The volume of 
their business during 1898 was nearly 15 per cent. 
higher than any preceding year. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
port that their business the past year in the line 
of refrigerating and ice making machinery and Corliss 
engines, has been good, and in December was excep- 
tionally so. Among the larger contracts taken that 
month are the following ; Robert Portner Brewing Com- 
pany, Alexandria, Va., 100-ton refrigerating machine; 
Bechaud Brewing Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., 25-ton 
refrigerating machine ; Snider-Hughes Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, two Corliss cylinders ; E. Keeler Company, 
for Lock Haven Silk Mills, Pa., 16x 36 Corliss engine ; 
Commonwealth Brewing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 35- 
ton refrigerating machine ; Columbia Brewing Company, 
New Orleans, La., two 35-ton refrigerating machines ; 
Chas. Roesch & Sons, packers, Philadelphia, 50-ton refrig- 
erating machine, and others. The aggregate was not so 
great as the business of December, 1897. Nevertheless 
the year 1898 has been a good one and judging from the 
number of inquiries, it would seem that the prospects for 
1899 are very encouraging. 

The Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, Chicago, 
are very busy and have been for the past year, having 
run their plant night and day part of the time. They re- 
port prospects for the coming year very good and espe- 
cially the first part, having received orders which will 
keep them busy for some time. Inquiries have been 
especially good of late, and it looks as if manufacturers 
generally are preparing to add machinery or build new 
plants in the early part of 1899. 

The Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago, state that their 
trade during the month of December was larger than dur- 
ing any previous year for the corresponding month. They 
have quite a number of unfinished contracts on hand, 
besides the steady regular trade, which has kept up 
surprisingly well for this season of the year. They are 
finishing up some contracts for the Armour Elevator 
Company, Chicago; the Rialto Elevator Company, Mil- 
waukee, and the Northwestern Malt & Grain Company. 
Chicago, besides a number of smaller contracts taken 
during the month. Their gas and gasoline engine busi- 
ness during the past year has been specially satisfac- 
tory, their output having largely increased, which was 
made possible by an increase in manufacturing facil'- 
ties. ‘They quite largely added to their plant in new 
machinery and tools. One of the machines put in is a 
16-foot Niles boring mill. A 40-ton cupola was placed 
in their foundry. Their business during 1898 was 
about 30 per cent. in excess of 1897. They anticipate the 
coming year better prices as well as larger dividends 
for their class of manufacture. The peculiar feature of 
business for the past year, they believe, is that notwith- 
standing the fact that all of the large manufacturing 
plants have been full of work, still the margin of profit 
was very close. The price of raw material has in- 
creased very little and in some cases not any, while the 
prices obtained for the manufactured product have been 
no higher, but in some cases lower than they were a 
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year ago. As for themselves, they have determined that 
during the coming year they are going to get better 
prices for their manufactured material and will let com- 
petitors have the jobs that have no profit in them. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
lll., report that trade in December was very good, both 
as regards orders received and quantity of inquiry for 
future business. The latter part of December and early 
January is usually their dull season, but they have suffi- 
cient work to keep the shops going in good condition till 
March. Their export business has increased nicely and 
they are shipping considerable material to different sec- 
tions of the world. Their business of 1898 will double 
that of 1897, which was a decided improvement over 
1806. They feel encouraged over the prospects of the 
business of 1899, as many improvements are talked of 
all over the country. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, LIL, are still quite 
busy, with good prospects, although not rushed quite so 
hard as a month or two ago. Taking a retrospect of 
1898, they find that they have received about twice as 
many orders fortheir machines as in 1897. They have fur- 
nished ten of their drop hammers this fall to the Deer- 
ing Harvester Works, Chicago. Their machinery is 
very largely used by agricultural implement people. 
They also furnished a complete outfit of bulldozers, 
punching and riveting presses to the Kewanee Mfg. 
Company of Jersey City last summer. Their specialty 
is railroad work—brake beams—and they took five bull- 
dozers, a vertical trimming press, a vertical gang punch- 
ing press and a vertical gang riveting press, besides an 
eye bending machine and a riveting press. During the 
year they have in several cases furnished special ma- 
chinery for manufacturing railroad appliances. During 
the past week they shipped three large bulldozers abroad. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., report that 
their business for 1898 averaged much better than any 
previous year and shows an increase of about 25 per 
cent. over any year in their history. During the year 
just ended they established many important agen- 
cies throughout Europe and other foreign countries, and 
have thoroughly schooled them as to the uses of their 
goods, so that they confidently expect a large increase of 
business from this source the coming year. They are 
also better organized in home territory than ever, and 
with present excellent prospects look for a liberal in- 
crease in business. A very important feature noted the 
past year has been the small amount of credit asked 
for. Their business has been very largely cash, and 
losses were comparatively nothing, so that the business 
has been satisfactory in point of volume and profit. 

During the year 1898 the Link-Belt Machinery Com- 
pany of Chicago were very busy, necessitating the run- 
ning of their plant night and day seven months and 
full time the balance. Representative contracts executed 
were for the complete power transmission machinery, 
link-belt elevators and conveyors installed in the new 
plant of the Producers’ Cotton Oil Company, Yazoo 
City, Miss.; Hoosiac “B” Elevator, Boston, complete 
grain elevator machinery ; Chicago-Virden Coal Com- 
pany, Virden, Ill., one 100-kilowatt dynamo, engine, 
switchboard and eight Link-Belt chain breast mining ma- 
chines ; McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, sand handling conveyors for their foundry ; Tus- 
caloosa Wadding Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., wad- 
ding elevator; Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Sopris, Col., large coal conveyor, used in connec- 
tion with their coal washer ; Stineman Coal & Coke 
Company, South Fork, Pa., engine, 100-kilowatt dynamo, 
switchboard, and 10-ton 80 horse-power locomotive; 
Mandel Bros., Chicago, merchandise elevator extending 
eight floors ; National Malleable Castings Company, Chi- 
cago, sand handling conveyors ; Clearfield Coal Com- 
pany, Tyler, Pa., one 150-kilowatt dynamo, two 60 horse- 
power locomotives, switchboard, and three low Link-Belt 
mining machines; Albert Schwill Malting Company, 
Chicago, conveyors for handling coal into storage room 
and thence to boilers ; Chicago City Railway Company, 
Chicago, coal elevator ; Summit Coal Company, Linton, 
Ind., boiler, engine, 100-kilowatt multipolar dynamo, 
switchboard and one Link-Belt mining machine ; 
Coxe Bros. & Co.. Chicago, electric coal scrapers ; Con- 
solidated Coal Company, St. Louis, one 100-kilowatt 
dynamo, switchboard and one 10-ton 26-gauge locomo- 
tive ; Northwestern Gas & Coke Company, Evanston, 
Ill., coke elevator ; International Packing Company, Chi- 
cago, complete system of hog conveyors ; University of 
Illinois, Champaign, Ill., coal and ashes handling ma- 
chinery ; Patton Coal Company, Patton, Pa., one 100- 
kilowatt dynamo, engine and 10 Link-Belt mining 
machines ; Julius Knack, Detroit, Mich., retail coal 
pocket and conveyors ; Morrisdale Coal Company, Mor- 
risdale Mines, Pa., engine, 100-kilowatt dynamo, 10-ton 
80 horse-power locomotive; American Glucose Sugar 
Refining Company, Waukegan, IIl., char filters ; Chase 
Elevator Company, Chicago, machinery for Chicago & 
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Grand Trunk Railway grain elevator, Elsdon station ; 
Wisconsin Grass Twine Company, Chicago, sand eleva- 
tor ; Frankfort Chair Company, Joliet, Ill., rope drive ; 
Paterson & Busby, Memphis, Tenn., log haul. 

Humphrey & Sons, founders and machinists, Joliet, 
Ill., say that the chief thing they note is the persistent 
ery of the pig iron salesmen that iron is on the road to 
$15. On the other hand, their competitors are making 
lower prices than ever, which would lead them to think 
that improved methods of manufacture are being put 
in service, or that the activity of the foundry business is 
considered largely in the nature of a spurt. They know 
that labor is receiving “ before the panic prices,’ and 
that is to them the only step taken so far toward im- 
provement that is sure of a foothold. In the meantime 
they have to report that they are full of business, but 
at low prices. 

The New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis., say 
that business has been better with them during the 
past year than for any year since 1893, and the last part 
of year showed a steady improvement over the first 
part. The latter part of December witnessed a small 
dropping off in orders, but they ascribed this to the 
general tendency to put off orders until after the be- 
ginning of the new year. They consider the prospects 
for 1899 as good. They will bring out a number of new 
tools, having in preparation all the work for largely 
increasing their line of punches and shears, and will 
make the heaviest tools in their line. 

The Woolley Foundry & Machine Works, Ander- 
son, Ind., report their trade for December exceptionally 
good. They booked a number of orders, and have about 
all the business they can handle. The past year’s busi- 
ness was very gratifying and exceeded previous years. 
They have sold a large number of drop hammers, mostly 
of the larger sizes, also a number of extra heavy presses, 
and now have a fine line of inquiries, some of them 
being for special heavy machines. The prospect is 
very bright for the coming year. The most striking fea- 
ture of the past year was that they found the trade 
generally cheerful and full of confidence. 

The Q & C Company, Chicago, IIl., believe that they 
can best explain the present condition of business with 
them by stating that while they are working 20 hours 
a day in their factory they are not able with their pres- 
ent capacity to give as prompt shipment to orders as 
they would like, and are obliged to refuse a considera- 
ble amount, which is a very happy condition and one 
quite different from that of a few years ago, when they 
were doing the worrying and not the customer. 

The Stover Novelty Works, Freeport, Ill., report that 
their line of business is exceedingly good; in fact, the 
past month brought them more business than any other 
month in the year. They are now from six to eight 
months behind on orders for special machinery, into 
which business they have largely drifted, receiving 
orders from foreign countries as well as our own. They 
are now figuring on enlarging their capacity, as the pres- 
ent plant is far too inadequate. They thus expect to 
keep up closer with their orders, to the satisfaction of 
their trade, which is constantly increasing. 

The Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., say that their business has been very good the 
past year, being double that of the previous year, which 
was 50 per cent. more than the year before that. Their 
domestic trade is better than ever, and their foreign 
trade is very flattering. Very many of the goods which 
they send abroad are for very large work. Their pumps 
go into steamships, breweries, sugar refineries, ordinary 
boiler feeding and deep well work. From present ap- 
pearances their 1899 business will increase at least 100 
per cent. As regards the striking features of the busi- 
ness for the past year they say that ordinarily business 
in the last two or three months of the year is slow, 
but in 1898 it has seemed to increase in volume over the 
previous months. They do not consider that they are 
doing a very large business, although their output ag- 
gregates 4000 to 5000 pumps per year. 

The Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, 62 
and 64 South Canal street, Chicago, enjoyed a good 
business in December, but the volume was not so large 
as in previous months, which had been swollen by good 
eontracts for the entire equipment of important shops. 
Nevertheless, they had no reason to complain of the 
business received, and felt very much encouraged at the 
manner in which the year wound up. A particularly 
pleasant feature which they note is the premptness with 
which bills are now being paid, collections being re- 
markably easy. 

The Pierson Machine Company, 39 West Randolph 
street, Chicago, were favored with a good business in 
December, which steadily increased during the month. 
The manufacturers of bicycles have been good custom- 
ers, placing more orders for the company’s automatic 
hub machine. A good demand was also found outside 
of the bicycle trade, notably for machines for eartridge 
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loading. The volume of business during the last half 
of 1898 was at the rate of twice that of 1897. 

The Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Company, 39 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, found the demand for emery 
wheels improved very materially in the last few weeks 
of the old year. The volume of business in December 
was not only much better than ever known at that time 
of the year, but larger than they had ever known it. 
This condition is not peculiar to themselves, but every 
other emery wheel manufacturer is finding the same 
heavy demand. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., 12 South Canal street, Chicago, 
say that the business of 1898 was fair but not specially 
large. They look, however, for a much better business 
this year, owing to the fine condition of all branches 
of trade. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 22 to 26 South Canal 
street, Chicago, found business excellent for the last 
half of 1898, although rather quiet for the first half. 
In December, notwithstanding the extra work entailed 
by taking over the Chicago branch of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, which prevented them from doing any 
thorough canvassing of the trade, a great deal of busi- 
ness was booked, making the month unusually active. 
They never before saw the month of December develop 
such a good demand for machinery tools. The outlook 
for the coming year is exceedingly promising. 

J, B. Doan & Co., 68 and 70 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago, say that their experience has been that a great 
deal of improvement was shown in 1898 over 1897. All 
the large local machine shops have added to their equip- 
ment, and more tools are still to be bought. Many in- 
quiries are being received from mining companies, es- 
pecially from the copper region. They have taken some 
good orders in December, including considerable equip- 
ment for large shops in cities further west, but are find- 
ing some trouble in arranging satisfactory deliveries 
owing to the heavy amount of work now booked by 
manufacturers whom they represent. The outlook for 
the coming year is exceedingly bright, and they are ar- 
ranging to handle a large trade. 

The Compress Wheel Company, 16 North Canal street, 
Chicago, report that although the early part of 1898 
was rather quiet, the last three months were found ex- 
ceptionally good. The company for some time enjoyed 
a large foreign business, which was mainly with Eng- 
lish bicycle companies, but this trade in the past year 
has fallen to almost nothing, so that the company’s busi- 
ness came almost entirely from domestic sources, with, 
however, some good business with Canada. Their trade 
in 1898 was distributed over many more industries than 
in 1897, showing that general business was in much bet- 
ter shape. They have had a specially good demand 
from agricultural implement manufacturers and the 
stove makers. The outlook for the future is very en- 
couraging. 

Chas. H. Besly & Co., 10 and 12 North Canal street, 
Chicago, report that they found the past year the best 
for five years, but not up to the largest in their ex- 
perience. Although it was a year of great activity in 
manufacturing, not many new plants were started, and 
this made a material difference in the character of the 
goods purchased. The bicycle business has also shrunk 
very considerably, thus cutting off an important de 
mand. Further, goods in their line were never before 
sold quite so cheap, which makes a decided difference 
in the volume of business as reckoned in values, which 
is the only available method of comparison. The de 
mand for mill supplies, machinist’ tools, &c., has been 
very good the entire year and is active now. Their 
factory, likewise, has been jammed full of orders the 
entire year. About 25 per cent. of the production of the 
factory has gone abroad, foreign business having had 
much to do in keeping the works active. Good foreign 
orders are now in hand. A large Brazilian order is now 
being pushed through the factory, which will require 
two months to complete. 

The Steel Ball Company, 39 West Randolph street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of steel balls for bearings, have 
had a phenomenal year. They began to turn out balls 
as a commercial product about the middle of May, mak- 
ing at the rate of 300,000 a week. Inside of two weeks 
their orders grew so rapidly that they ran considerably 
behind on deliveries. They added more machines as 
fast as possible, building some in their own factory and 
ordering others from outside shops, but the more ma- 
chines they built the further behind they seemed to fall 
on deliveries. They now have grinders with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 balls in 10 hours, and also have facilities for 
forging, hardening, tempering and polishing this quan- 
tity, but they are short on blanking machines to furnish 
an amply supply for the other departments. They have 
just devised a rough grinding machine on a new prin- 
ciple, which does its work with remarkable accuracy 
and increases the possibilities of the production of the 
plant very materially. 
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Visit to Factories of King Powder 
Co. and Peters Cartridge Co. 


From a Special Correspondent, 


CINCINNATI, January 3, 1899. 

To the Editor: Hardware people in and around Cin- 
cinnati, and in fact jobbers of merchandise generally, 
were given an example of push and energy in the mat- 
ter of advertising methods to-day by the arrival in this 
city of a representative detachment of traveling sales- 
men from the wholesale Hardware house of Hibbard. 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. of Chicago. They arrived 
on the 7 o’clock train with the object of proceeding to 
the works of the King Powder Company, located at 
Kings Mills, 30 miles east of Cincinnati. They were met 
at the station by representatives of the King Powder 
Company and the Peters Cartridge Company, who after 
breakfasting them took them to the works on a 
special train, chartered from the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. had intended to 
make a visit a week ago, when nearly all of their 
125 traveling salesmen were at the home station, but not 
being able at the time to complete all arrangements, they 
had to make the visit to-day with only 52 of their travel- 
ers. The visiting delegation was in charge of Harry W. 
Chester, geveral manager of the Sporting Goods de- 
partment. The following is a list of the visiting 
salesmen: W. Frith, Tom Purdon, E. L. Bennett, J. 
A. Edmond, A.W. McOmber, A. P. Miller,O. E. Von Oven, 
Geo. W. Simms, C. E. Cook, F. E. Hutchins, J. L. Hill, 
F. W. Millett, C. R. Farrar, G. S. Winders, C. E. Shourds, 
E. W. Laufman, Geo. Cassidy, BE. E. Kendig,, W. H. Jack- 
son, J. E. Lounsberry, L. E. Evans, R. P. Hall, E. L. 
Hackman, F. W. Cole, Harry J. Wixon, W. L. Dunning- 
ton, C. E. Phillips, fred. H. Woehnker, F. A. Babbitt, W. 
Henry, J. Guilderman, J. A. Bessaire, W. E. Larkin, C. 
M. Standish, G. S. McDougal, J. B. Fitzpatrick, Chas. S. 
Beckwith, V. E. Hamilton, W. E. Wills, E. W. Strau- 
binger, C. C. Clement, J. H. Tieke, H. K. Thompkins, A. 
E. Flick, W. H. Merritt, L. E. Steinagle, E. E. Spots- 
wood, W. F. Budd, W. Geach, J. P. Vanhorn. 

The following representatives of the King Powder 
Company and Peters Cartridge Company constituted the 
Entertainment Committee. John Parker, Detroit; J. 8S. 
French, Jackson, Ohio; Frank See, Kings Mills; H. F. 
Lindsey, Harry King, Joe Coyle, J. H. Mackie, A. M. 
Beakley, F. C. Tuttle, J. H. McKibben, O. E. Peters, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The special interest which the Chicago concern have 
in the King Works is that they handle about two-thirds 
of the product of the Peters Cartridge Company, and it 
was the desire of the management that their salesmen 
should know as much about the manufacture of the 
goods they sell as would be possible to give them by 
eareful inspection of the methods employed at the fac- 
tory. A mistaken idea is prevalent in some quarters in 
effect that the Peters Company is owned or controlled 
by the Chicago house. This is not the case, as a clause 
in the charter of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
prohibits that corporation from possessing any in- 
terest in any factory producing the goods handled by 
them. The relation between the two concerns is simply 
that of buyer and seller, and the only ties which bind 
the Chicago house to the Cincinnati factory are the or- 
dinary ones of quality and convenience. 

The expenses of the entire trip, excepting the enter- 
tainment programme by the Cincinnati people, were 
borne by the house sending the visiting Celegation, and 
the sole object of the trip was the education of their 
salesmen in order that they might be better able to talk 
up the goods they were to sell during the coming year. 
Upon arrival at the works they were escorted through 
the different factories in turn and then taken in con- 
veyances across the river to the Kings Mills Hotel, where 
they were treated to as good a dinner as could be put 
up in the town. The appearance of the factories was 
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first class throughout, and while the salesmen were in- 
tensely interested in the different processes of manu- 
facturing, not one of them failed to notice that the multi- 
tude of male and female employees were decked out in 
something considerably better than ordinary working 
clothes in honor of their visit. After the dinner the en- 
tire party went to the shooting range and indulged in a 
match shoot between Messrs. McOmber, Frith, Louns- 
berry, Babbitt and Von Oven, representing the visitors, 
and Messrs. Mackie, Coyle and Parker for the factory, 
with a resultant score of 25 to 11 in favor of the Peters 
contingent. The entire party came back to Cincinnati 
about 5 o’clock, where they were taken to the Burnet 
House and entertained for supper. After passing a 
couple of hours in impromptu speech making and repar- 
tee, in which both business and pleasure were very large- 
ly intermingled, the visitors departed on the 8.30 train 
for Chicago. 


_ 
————_—— 


A New Rubber Combination. 


HE movement to organize a new combination in rub- 
T ber, to be called the Rubber Goods Mfg. Company, 
is intended to embrace about all the branches of the 
trade, besides Rubber Boots and Shoes. It is expected 
that articles of incorporation will be filed under the laws 
of New Jersey not later than the middle of this month, 
the authorized capital to be $46,000,000, divided equally 
between preferred and common stock, the former to be 
entitled to 7 per cent cumulative dividends. The nego- 
tiations are in charge of Charles R. Flint, who was con- 
nected in an important way with the organization of the 
United States Rubber Company, who now largely con- 
trol the manufacture of Rubber Footwear. He is now 
the treasurer of that corparation, capitalized at $50,000,- 
000; the president of a crude rubber importing company, 
and the head of a general importing and exporting busi- 
ness with South America. It is not yet known definitely 
just what rubber concerns are willing to sink their iden- 
tity in this new movement. The trade for the time be- 
ing may be classed, 1, as the concerns which have con- 
sented to join the combination; 2, those which positively 
will not do so; and, 3, those which are on the fence. Any 
attempt to arrange the names of these companies under 
the proper headings would result most likely in mistakes. 
It may be said, however, that of the 60 or 70 companies 
in the field it will be attempted to bring only the larger 
ones together, and the latest advices are to the effect 
the companies doing an annual business of $10,000,000 
—or about one-third of all the business done in this 
branch—had signed the trust prospectus. 

It is contended by the rubber trade that their profits 
for some time past have not been commensurate with 
the amount of business done. Some concerns, indeed, 
are alleged to have been operated at a loss, due to the 
continued high price of raw rubber. From time to time 
efforts have been made, but for the most part unsuccess- 
fully, to advance the prices of Belting, Hose, Packing and 
the like. In arranging to go into a combination the 
avowed object is to arrive at certain economies of manu- 
facture by reason of devoting each important factory to 
a definite line of goods instead of each producing every- 
thing made of Rubber, as is now the case. It is not 
deemed wise to attempt a further increase in the price 
of goods, but as an offset to dear raw materials the 
company whom Mr. Flint is promoting will start out 
with the idea of controlling the crude Rubber production 
of the world. In case this plan should succeed, the com- 
panies on the inside will have an advantage over the out- 
siders with regard to prices to be paid for Rubber. In 
order to carry out this programme fully the United 
States Rubber Company, who are very large consumers, 
would have to co-operate with the new corporation. It 
would be necessary, also, to secure co-operation in cer- 


tain European markets. 
——_ ——— 





J. C. Burkhalter has sold out his Hardware business 
in Hillsboro, Texas, to Oldham, Turner & Co. 
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Condition of Trade. 

UR readers will be interested in the full and able re- 
0 views of the business situation which are given in the 
advices which follow from our special representatives 
and from prominent jobbing houses, who are in a posi- 
tion which gives them special opportunities for taking 
a comprehensive and balanced view of the market. 
Their references to the trade of the past year and the 
indications as to the character and extent of future busi- 
ness will be read with interest. The hopeful tone of 
these communications is very noticeable, and agreeing 
as these do with the opinions which are so generally 
prevalent, it is evident that the new year opens with ex- 
ceptional promise. The conditions which conspire to 
make the situation so full of promise have been already 
alluded to in these columns and are touched upon in 
the following correspondence, so that it is not neces- 
sary to refer to them here. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the situation is so satisfactory, and it is to be 
hoped that nothing will occur to interrupt the steady 
development of a large and permanent prosperity. Such 
interruption might come either in the form of business 
of only moderate volume, or under the stimulus of un- 
reasonable expectations and overbuying in an excited 
market, developing a boom with its abnormal and mis- 
chievous tendencies and effects. We trust that the trade 
will avoid these two extremes and have a prolonged 
period of active business on a reasonable basis with 
some, but not too great, advance in values. The trade 
both at home and abroad will thus be of such character 
as to give manufacturers a broader field and better 
opportunities than they have of late enjoyed, while 
merchants, with renewed enterprise and increased vol- 
ume of business, will, if they are wise in meeting their 
opportunities, find the distribution of goods, whether to 
other merchants or to the consumers, much more profit- 
able than during the years of depression which we are 
leaving behind. Assuming that the country is to become 
prosperous, it is the duty of individuals so to adjust 
themselves to the new condition as to be in a position to 
reap their share of the general welfare. 

Many questions concerning trade methods and tend- 
encies still press upon manufacturers and merchants. 
Competition, concerning the intensity and ingenuity of 
which so much has been learned by experience far from 
agreeable, still continues and will remain as a perma- 
nent factor in the market. The disturbing influences of 
department stores and supply houses will perplex manu- 
facturers and merchants alike. The policy which manu- 
facturers will adopt in determining their relations with 
jobbers and retailers is one which is continually under 
advisement. In this connection the discussion which is 
going on in our columns in regard to the method adopted 
by A. G. Spalding & Bros. will be of interest. While 
most of the views of our correspondents, heretofore 
mainly representing the retail trade, were in favor 


of the new plan, those given in to-day’s issue represent 
largely the views of the jobbers, and are naturally in 
decided oppositon to the new departure as unwise and 
impracticable. Organization among the retail trade 
promises to progress actively during the present year 
and several leading associations are now making ear- 
nest preparation for approaching meetings. From these 
organizations many Hardwaremen have thus far held 
aloof, and it would be well for such to consider whether 
it would not be advantageous to them and helpful to 
the whole trade if they should unite in this movement, 
which, wisely and energetically conducted, promises to 
do so much to correct evils from which the retailer is 
suffering. Each merchant, too, has his own questions 
in regard to improved methods and renewed enterprise, 
which, in view of the better outlook, should be taken 
hold of promptly and in a more courageous way than 
past conditions justified. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Although the traveling salesmen are noted in great 
force at headquarters, there is no marked idleness to be 
observed in any direction. In the face of stock taking 
orders are coming merrily in, and while they are not for 
great amounts it is evident that shelves need replenish- 
ing. Reports from travelers show promise of good 
business for this year, a likelihood made evident in the 
transactions of the past few months. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The leading feature of the Shelf Hardware trade is 
the heavy demand for Wire Nails and other Wire prod- 
ucts. Buyers generally have been impelled to make 
purchases by the advance in steel and the upward tend- 
ency in all forms of Wire. Orders for other kinds of 
goods have been light on account of inventory season 
and also because traveling men are now at home, and 
consequently the trade is not being canvassed as usual. 
It will be some little time until their visits are resumed 
and business goes on in its regular shape. The year has 
closed very satisfactorily for the Hardware interests, 
and the new year is regarded with the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 


Boston. 


BicELOw & DowsE Company.—The New Year comes 
full of bright prospects for future success and prosper- 
ity. The depression lasted longer in New England than 
in many other sections of the country, but indications 
now point strongly and surely to the fact that this sec- 
tion is starting to join the forward movement. 

New England is the largest owner in the Copper 
mines of this country, and it is estimated that the value 
of these stocks one year ago was $100,000,000, as com- 
pared with $206,000,000, which is the present value. 

Boston is said to be the cheapest money market in 
the world at this time. 

The cotton manufacturers have used up their high 
priced cotton and are reaping the benefits which they 
lost in the past by marketing high cost goods at low 
prices. 

The woolen manufacturers have suffered from the 
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heavy importations of low priced goods under the old 
tariff. These goods are fast disappearing and the 
time is coming when they will receive a profit from the 
products of their looms. 

The shipment of shoes exceeds that in 1897 and 
leather has made a material advance. 

The increased cost of steel billets and the gradual ab- 
sorption of rival plants by the American Steel & Wire 
Company are lessening competition and preparing for 
advanced prices for all products of Wire. 

Wire Nails are now selling at $1.35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
and $1.60 from store, with the prospect of higher prices 
in the near future. The sales in December were heavy 
and still continue, with the prospect that January sales 
will be greater. Fora series of years January purchases 
of Wire Nails have been profitable to the purchasers, 
and there is every reason to believe they will prove so 
this year. With a general advance in the cost of raw 
material it seems safe to expect advances all along the 
line, and with the large increase in the demand on the 
manufacturers it will not be safe for dealers to follow 
the old policy of buying from “hand to mouth,” lest 
they have to wait for their orders to be filled. Too low 
prices benefit no one. 

The manufacturer is entitled to a fair remuneration 
for his skill. The jobber should have a fair share for 
his work and labor in selling. The retailer will be bet- 
ter satisfied when he sees the value of the goods on 
his shelves increasing. 

Too high prices are a menace to the trade, who lose 
confidence, reduce their purchases and bring about a 
reduction which in the past few years has never seemed 
to end. 

Starting now from the bed rock, moderate advances 
will be in order and accepted by the trade as a move ia 
the right direction, while anything approaching a boom 
in prices is to be deplored. At this season of the year 
it stands the merchants in hand to make a careful sur- 
vey of their own affairs and to adopt improved methods 
and make preparations to transact their business 
promptly and intelligently. 

To do this many have adopted the suggestions made 
at the late meeting of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, to call their salesmen and heads of departments to- 
gether and have a free discussion of the past and the 
future. 

Such meetings bring the employers and employees 
closer together and very many valuable suggestions will 
result. 

They bring about a unity of action and stimulate con- 
fidence each in the other. 

That such meetings are being held at this season 
marks a progressive step in the right direction. 

A word from New England, wishing The Iron Age 
and its proficient staff a prosperous and successful New 
Year, and returning thanks for its interest in the wel- 
fare of the trade it represents and its fair dealing will 
meet a hearty response at this time. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FULTON.—With the advent of a new year 
we are somewhat disposed to assume a contemplative 
mood, to become retrospective and to wonder whether 
prophecies as to the future can be safely based on past 
experiences and on present conditions. 

The daily press and trade journals have been filled 
with information concerning the year just ended, tell- 
ing us that our exports have been unsurpassed in the 
history of this country, that the bank clearings have 
growl tremendously, showing a great increase in trade, 
that with a gold reserve increasing in the National 
Treasury, with the silver question indefinitely post- 
poned if not permanently settled, with a foreign war 
begun and ended so triumphantly in so short a time, the 
condition of our people is most decidedly satisfactory 
and the present year has opened most auspiciously. 

Now, generally speaking, all of this is true, and as a 
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nation we have reason to be proud and thankful and 
perhaps contented, but it is another question as to how 
far each section of country, each corporation, or firm, 
or each individual citizen can feel a joint proprietorship 
in this general prosperity. 

It is not wise to be too greatly elated over a sudden 
reaction from depression, and there is a middle ground 
between optimism and pessimism. 

While exports have been immense and the transpor- 
tation business of the country been wonderfully ben- 
efited thereby, let us not forget that the value of the 
exported article has not been at all times to all parties 
a remunerative one. This applies particularly to the 
exports of cotton, the price of which affects such a great 
area of country and the general condition of millions 
engaged in its culture. 

Whether the laborer or the mechanic, the farmer 
or the wage earner generally considers himself bet- 
ter off than a year ago is uncertain. We think possibly 
he is getting to be, but as yet we doubt his having 
greatly improved his condition. 

We see a most rapidly growing tendency toward con- 
solidation of moneyed interests, a concentration of or- 
ganized capital, whether engaged in transportation, in 
mining or in manufacturing, the object of which is 
partly attributed to desired economies in administration 
or operation. This is a most serious question before us 
as a people. 

The trust or monopoly is not an incorporated scheme 
for philanthropy; its efforts are not for the benefit of 
any one except those controlling its stock. Its econ- 
omies are generally those resulting from the closing up 
of mills and factories, the discharge of hands and the 
reduction of wages, and its power is shown by its abil- 
ity to regulate the prices of even the necessities of life 
and to control even legislation when necessary. 

Its stock frequently becomes a football for the stock 
exchanges, and there is generally more money made and 
lost in speculation upon its shares than in the sales of its 
manufactured products. 

But there is a great comfort in the thought that the 
genius of our people is such that no industry can be 
controlled forever. Capital and enterprise will eventu- 
ally compete with and overthrow any combination, 
trust or monopoly, no matter how great or how strong. 

The Spanish war has been fought and we have won, 
but every merchant must consider a new feature in his 
expense account while he reads the glorious accounts 
of battles fought—namely, the cost of his stamps on 
every check signed, on every draft, bill of exchange or 
note issued, on every telegram sent, on every bill of 
lading and its duplicates, and perhaps he can offset the 
charge by the benefits derived from this country’s pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands. 

Do not forget that we are taxed visibly and invisibly 
by our National, our State and our municipal govern- 
ments. Are we adjusting our selling prices accordingly? 

Now, let any one run through a list of manufactured 
articles in our business and notice how the trust or 
combination is absorbing and controlling the products 
of so many of our factories. Compare this list with a 
year or so ago and see the rapid increase, and we need 
not be surprised before another year is ended to see 
many additions. Watch the lines of goods in which 
prices have been radically cut through competition, and 
us verbal agreements or even written contracts seem 
to have no binding force in maintaining remunerative 
prices, the trust seems the only remedy from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint. It is not necessary to go into par- 
ticulars, but any one with common sense can look 
through his own stock of goods and at his own invoices 
and almost predict with certainty what goods will 
ultimately be brought under the same fostering care 
which has been sought by others similarly affected. 

We do not wish to be considered pessimistic at the 
beginning of a new year, for we have a great deal to be 
thankful for both as a nation and as individuals, but 
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do not let us be too greatly elated over our success and 
be carried away by the enthusiasm which results from 
large figures and published statistics. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The condition of 
trade in our city for the last two weeks could not have 
been more fully set forth than given in the article in The 
Iron Age of December 29, page 36, under the heading 
“ Condition of Trade.” 

Never in the palmiest days of the history of our city 
has there been so much Christmas shopping done as 
there was during the two weeks preceding Christmas, 
showing evidence of a liberality which can only be felt 
when good warm clothing is worn and bread has been 
fully supplied for the breakfast table. 

The smokeless chimneys and the closed doors of mills, 
which in the deserted years of 1893 to 1896 caused such 
distress, have given place to scenes of activity and faces 
of happiness. Necessary idleness of either man or 
woman is the exception now instead of the rule, and 
street tramp beggars for either drink or bread are from 
choice and not necessity. 

The general activity of all manufacturers in our State, 
not only in the line of Hardware but textiles and other 
industries, indicates they are not only busy, but heads of 
departments say they have orders in hands which will 
require from one to three months to execute. The Iron 
industries of our State have, during the past six months, 
executed orders beyond anything before experienced, and 
the wave of prosperity has surely extended and has 
taken within its embrace a large number of manufac- 
turers of the country. 

Throughout the agricultural districts there exists 
quite a comfortable feeling. There have been ready mar- 
kets and fair prices for all products, and as a rule the 
retail merchants have been able to make collections 
through these districts with less trouble than at any 
time during the last two years, consequently they are 
in a position to liquidate their indebtedness more 
promptly than heretofore. 

The railroads during a portion of the year were 
blocked with traffic. Goods in all lines have been cheap 
—wonderfully cheap—and the single men or men with 
a family can supply themselves comfortably with all 
their needs at a less cost than ever before; neither have 
wages been reduced, although in very many instances 
the manufacturer or the merchant could, in justice to 
himself, have consistently done so. 

The export trade has been prodigious. The importa- 
tion of goods, fortunately for both manufacturers and 
our country, has been less, and it has certainly been a 
memorable year without parallel, and a year of greater 
general prosperity than has ever been known, although 
we do not believe that a fair proportion of the general 
profits have reached either the Hardware merchant or 
retail trader, but the ball has been started rolling. The 
harvests have been large, mortgages have been paid up 
and in many cases money placed in the savings bank. 

The present system of taking inventory of stock has 
reduced the time until it can be accomplished in ten days 
shorter time than before under the old system; therefore, 
with the average jobber inventory has been completed. 
The books for the year 1898 are closed, and it remains 
for the general footing to show the net results. It is 
generally thought the showing will be more favorable 
than in the preceding two years. The outlook for the 
. present year, 1899, is favorable. While salesmen are 
generally off the road, they have returned reports from 
which we form our conclusions. 

The yearly dinner to the store or house employees is 
an event invariably looked for after stock taking, at 
which time the events of the year are discussed, and 
then comes the “flow of wit,” from the small office 
boys to the heads of various departments. 

Our predictions ure that trade will show an improve- 
ment over 1898, and a higher average of prices as the 
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year proceeds, unless some unexpected shock should oc- 
cur. The opening of the year shows very good collec- 
tions. 

We want to compliment the editor of The Iron Age on 
the December 29 issue. We consider it the finest number 
ever issued, and the valuable information contained on 
pages 4 to 41 is of a character which is well worthy 
of perusal. 

We wish you and all your patrons a Happy New Year. 

St. Paul. 

FARWELL, OZMUN, KirK & Co.—The 
closed and 1898 is numbered with the years that have 
gone before. It has been a year of large events and also 
of some great surprises. Very few men could have 
been led to believe last New Year’s day that within a 
few months the United States would be at war with 
Spain. And afterward, when the clouds thickened and 
it was seen that war must come, and intelligent observ- 
ers further realized the great danger of entanglements 
with foreign nations, as well as of a protracted conflict 
with Spain alone, he was a very optimistic man indeed 
who even hoped that the treaty of an honorable peace 
would be signed within the year. 

Another and a very agreeable surprise to the country 
generally was the hearty, substantial good feeling shown 
by Great Britain for the Stars and Stripes, an event of 
much larger importance in what it portends for the 
future than in its effects on our conflict with Spain, 
though these were certainly potent. 

Let us hope that many years may come and go with- 
out our land again being required to undergo the dis- 
turbance and horrors of war. 

In settling the momentous questions arising from the 
war statesmanship will be needed of a high order, but it 
is cause for profound gratitude that the country has now 
the prospect before it of being able to devote its ener- 
gies successfully to the peaceful industries of life. 

In business affairs 1898 is notable in its vast increase 
of volume of business, especially in manufactured prod- 
ucts. Margins of profit have not been correspondingly 
large, but on the whole the results are favorable and the 
prospects for 1899 are very gratifying. 

The conditions of trade as affected by the laws of sup- 
ply and demand promise well, and if there shall be no 
public disturbance a period of prosperity may reason- 
ably be expected. 

As to public measures vitally affecting the business 
interests, there seem to us to be three requirements in 
order to render the continuance of prosperity probable 
for a period of some years. 

1. That the administration shall succeed in holding 
the confidence of the people in meeting the problems be- 
fore it in Cuba and the Philippines, as well as at home, 
and thus be enabled to enter the campaign of 1900 with 
the assurance of a certain winner. If this should unfor- 
tunately not be its good fortune, then the other two re- 
quirements which follow would be in jeopardy. 

2. That there shall be no serious disturbance of exist- 
ing tariff laws. Intelligent men may and do differ as to 
the fundamental principles that should govern Congress 
in the enactment of a tariff law, but they certainly agree 
that it is suicidal folly to be making frequent and radical 
changes in it. The country cannot stand four years of 
“high tariff” and the same period of “low tariff’ fol- 
lowing each other alternately. We have had consider- 
able of this sort of bitter experience, and while the coun- 
try has endured these costly, drastic doses, the main 
cause of their not having been more ruinous in *their 
effects is one that is steadily losing its power—viz., the 
early development of the marvelous resources of this 
country. Our industries are gradually if not rapidly 
coming to the level of the field occupied by their competi- 
tors throughout the world. Business men and men of 
intelligence generally are coming to see the incompre- 
hensible folly of having such a see-sawing policy as has 

been followed the last 15 years. 
The third requirement is that there shall be no back- 


year’s book has 
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ward step from the stand that has been taken by the 
people on sound money. Let there be the least real 
doubt on this point and all the many evidences of pros- 
perity that we now see will go out of sight, as they did 
in 1893 and as repeated to a large extent in 1896. 

It is not the silver question alone that demands atten- 
tion, but a forward movement and early action should be 
taken by Congress on the paper money now issued by 
the Government. 

Just now, when it is smooth sailing, the country is 
lulled into a sleep of fancied security, but when squalls 
arise—and they are sure to come sooner or later as may 
be—the national treasury, as at present handicapped, 
will not be in any fit condition to weather the storm. 

It ought not to be a very difficult task to have suffi- 
cient legislation to protect business and public interests 
from this real and powerful menace, and it is to be hoped 
earnestly that Congress will take such action in the 
early future. 

With these conditions assured, we believe the pros- 
pects to be very bright and that the country could rea- 
sonably expect a continuous period of prosperity, such as 
it has seldom or never hitherto enjoyed. 


Louisville. 

W. B. Betknap & Co.—The year is going out with 
the best of feeling in all circles, commercial, financial 
and manufacturing. With the large volume of business 
being done , and the amount which people are ready to 
contract for for future guarantees of employment of 
men and machines, we hear very little complaint of dull 
times. 

The year 1898 opened out indeed with good promise, 
advances seemed to be the order of the day, and there 
was buying in the early months which bordered even 
on speculation. This received a sudden check with the 
destruction of the battle ship “ Maine.” Preparations 
for structural work were suspended, timidity prevailed, 
and many new enterprises were killed or held in abey- 
ance, 

Meanwhile the Government came in as a considera- 
ble buyer, and railroads were employed ‘in the transpor- 
tation of troops. It was not until midsummer that we 
felt our success in the game of war. Then confidence 
began slowly to replace panic, and we have been going 
on with constantly accelerated motion in this direction 
ever since 

Two great consolidations which will affect business 
more or less later on are those of the Tin Plate mills and 
the Wire and Nails. The form of “ trusts,” as we used 
to call them, seems to have varied somewhat, but the 
actual result is the same—viz., the concentration of 
management and direction into a few hands which can 
readily at first dictate prices. These immense aggre- 
gations of capital paralyze us with their figures, the 
like of which we encounter nowhere except in astronomy 
when we read of fixed stars and distant solar systems. 
They may make business for the time being in any one 
line particularly profitable to the founders, of course, 
but with American inventiveness all the while active 
here will be found shorter and cheaper methods of 

izing about the desired results. New factories with 
lore modern machinery will spring up and prove thorns 
the sides of the more antiquated ones, and thus check 
ndency toward arbitrary control of prices and val- 
ues by any oligarchy. It is a decidedly interesting game, 
and it remains to be seen if excessive profits can be 
forced into these new channels for any great length of 


tll 
Cleveland. 


Tuk W. BixnecHam Company.—Orders for general 
goods are, of course, very small at the present time, 
» hold off for immediate 
shipments until after the inventory at the first of the 
vear Thea 
e ‘ . As aX 


dealers showing a disposition t 


orders for season goods for spring shipment 
continue very good, particularly in the Wire and Nail 
line, manufacturers having recently advanced their 
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prices and dealers trying to get under cover. The in- 
dications point to a good spring trade, and there is a pros- 
pect of advances all along the line in prices of staples 
as well as of shelf goods. The demand would seem to 
warrant this. There is no one, whether manufacturer, 
dealer or consumer, but will agree that goods have been 
too low. 
San Francisco. 


MiLtErR, Stoss & Scort.—The eventful year of 1898 is 
about closing, the stores are busy with the holiday trade 
and stock taking, travelers are in fixing up their sam- 
ples and catalogues preparatory to starting out as early 
as possible in the new year. 

The past year has been a good one for the Coast, par- 
ticularly in the Hardware line, and surpasses that of 
its predecessor. 

The holiday trade has been good, as the weather has 
been all that could be desired. 

With the acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines 
considerable activity has been shown in the export 
trade and an outlet found for Pacific Coast products 
that will in time prove a great benefit. 

During December Nails, Wire and heavy staples 
have been in demand, and are moving quite freely at 
very low prices, notwithstanding that everything points 
to an advance in January. 

Cutlery and Sporting Goods are selling well, as they 
generally do at this time of the year. 

Portland, Oregon. 

CorBett, Famine & Ropertson.—The weather cer- 
tainly has been favorable for a good holiday trade this 
season, and here in the city our people have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered. Business in gen- 
eral has held up well for this time of the year. Farmers 
still show no disposition to sell wheat owing to the low 
price offered. Other farm products have brought fair 
prices and been realized on. The outlook for our lum- 
ber interests seems brighter than for a number of years 
past. Logs now bring a good price, and are in demand. 
Timber lands also are in demand, a number of sales of 
large tracts having been made to Eastern people in the 
last few months. Railroad construction promises to be 
in evidence the coming year, having rested since 1892. 
This means much for a new country like ours, bringing 
thousands of acres under cultivation and finding mar- 
ket for their products, also disbursing large sums of 
outside capital locally. 

Prices show no marked change. Stocks in jobbers’ 
hands are large, as goods were ordered freely before 
lake and rail navigation closed. Collections are, as last 
reported, slow. 

New Orleans. 

A. BaLpwin & Co.—Business has been somewhat 
quiet during the holidays, but is picking up in very nice 
shape, and the indications point to a very good busi- 
ness during the next 60 days. Seasonable goods have 
been moving very freely, and we look for considerable 
improvement in the Builders’ Hardware line. 


Omaha. 

LEE-CLARKE-ANDREESEN HARDWARE Co.—It is years 
since the jobbers on the Missouri River from Omaha to 
Kausas City have closed their ledgers to such a satis- 
factory basis as shown by the general results of the. 
past year’s business. 

Without an exception they have enjoyed a tremen- 
dous business; payments from country deaiers have 
been made promptly, and a reasonable profit has ac- 
crued from the general volume. 

All accounts agree that the country tributary is in 
excellent condition, consequently the spring trade tc 


which jobbers are now looking forward with interest 
ought to be, and probably will be, of a very satisfac 
tory character for the first six months at least, and for 
the remainder of the year ulso, provided we are favored 
with our usual measure of bountiful crops. It is gen- 
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erally conceded that there are more people, more money 
und more new enterprises under way in this section of 
the country than for several years past, and with these 
conditions existing no good reason can be offered why 
the coming months should not evidence a very large and 
satisfactory volume of business. 


————————Q—_—_— 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—Since our last issue there has been little 
opportunity for a large movement of Nails, owing to the 
interruption of the holiday and the attention given by 
merchants to closing the books of the year and making 
preparations for 1899. The condition of the market, too, 
is such that manufacturers have not been desirous of or- 
ders, anticipating as they do a large and early demand at 
good prices. They are accordingly continuing their pol- 
icy of refusing to accept orders for future delivery and 
limiting their contracts to goods for early shipment. The 
present price is $1.35 to the jobbing trade in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and the mills are refusing to accept 
orders at this figure, except for immediate delivery, not 
being willing to extend the period of delivery even to the 
end of the month, intimating that a change in price may 
occur at anytime. To the smaller trade a price 5 cents 
higher is named, Differentials continue as follows: 
Cleveland, 24g cents; Chicago, Joliet, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, 744 cents; St. Louis, 124 cents. 

New York.—The demand for Wire Nails in the New 
York market has been for the most part limited to lots 
for completing assortments needed at once to meet special 
demands. The way in which the trade are inquiring for 
goods or purchasing them indicates a very satisfactory 
condition of things, and there is little doubt that some 
who sapposed they had purchased enough to cover their 
needs have found it necessary to increase their orders. In 
view of the condition of the market, however, they find it 
necessary to pay a higher price than when they purchased 
before. There continues to be an active demand for ex- 
port, and the representatives of the mills and merchants 
generally are anticipating a very satisfactory business in 
the near future. The prices current in this market are 
about as follows: Carload lots on dock, $1.50; small lots 
from store, $1.60. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers have found 
business coming very easily duriny the past week. The 
upward movement in prices was assisted very greatly by 
the stiffening in Steel, and buyers have consequently been 
quick to take alarm, and have been covering their require- 
ments quite generally. Manufacturers have been able to 
use some little discretion in taking business. and buyers 
have taken the place on the anxious bench which was but 
a short time back occupied by the manufacturers. The 
absorption by the American Steel & Wire Company of a 
number of independent Wire concerns has also materially 
helped the movement among large buyers to lay in good 
stocks. Carload lots are now firm at $1.50, Chicago or 
equal, and jobbers quote small lots from stock at $1.55. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails are being freely 
dealt with at even the advanced prices of to-day. The 
mill quotation is $1.50 in carload lots, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
with jobbers’ quotation at $1.55 for single cars and $1.60 
minimum for less than carloads. 

Pittsburgh.—The negotiations under way for some 
time in the Wire Nail trade, referred to in this report 
last week, have been partly concluded, and as a result a 
controlling interest in the Pittsburgh Wire Company has 
been secured by the American Steel & Wire Company. 
The report that this concern have also secured a control- 
ling interest, or had made an outright purchase, of the 
plant of the Oliver Wire Company, has not been con- 
firmed. The general upward tendency in prices on [ron 
and Steel of all kinds has been reflected in Wire Nails, 
and a sharp advance in prices has taken place. The gen- 
eral condition of the Wire Nail market is referred to by 
the manufacturers as being satisfactory, there being a 
good demand, considering the season of the year, and the 
tone of the market is very strong. December shipments 
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by the mills were the heaviest ever known in that month 
in any previous year. The stocks of Nails in hands of 
jobbers and retailers are believed to be very light, and 
this, in connection with the generally prosperous condition 
of the country, is expected to lead to a very heavy spring 
trade. We quote Wire Nails for immediate shipment at 
$1.35 to jobbers, with the advance of 5 cents tosingle 
carload buyers. Manufacturers are pursuing the policy 
of quoting for immediate shipment only, and another ad- 
vance in prices in the near future is not improbable., 
Taking effect February 1 the minimum weight of carload 
shipments of Wire Nails will be 30,000 pounds, instead of 
24 000 pounds as heretofore. 


Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market is not in as satisfac- 
tory a condition as are Wire Nails and prices do not show 
similar evidence of strength. The market remains sub- 
stantially where it has been, being represented by the 
quotation of $1.10 to $1.1214, and there does not seem to 
be much difficulty in obtaining the lower figure, though 
some mills name a higher price. The mills, however, 
express confidence that_there will be a good demand dur- 
ing the season and anticipate that better prices will pre- 
vail. Some conferences have been held with a view to 
putting the market in better shape, but thus far nothing 
definite has resulted. 

New York.—Under the influence of the holiday quiet 
and the condition of business at the turn of the year the 
Cut Nail market has been sluggish, with prices substan- 
tially as at our last report. The market is represented by 
the quotation of $1.25 for carload lots on dock, small lots 
from store being held at $1.30 to $1.35. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The market for Cut Nails is 
naturally firmer in sympathy with the higher price for 
Steel and the advances made in Wire Nails, but small lots 
from stock are unchanged at $1.35. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Cut Nails show no variation 
and are still quoted by jobbers at $1.35, base, for smal! 
lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The condition of the Cut Nail market is 
referred to by the manufacturers as showing consider- 
able improvement. The tone of the market is much 
stronger and concessions in prices, except for very attract- 
ive orders, cannot be had. We quote Cut Nails at $1.12 
to $1.15 in single carload lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Barb Wire.—The volume of business in Barb Wire has 
been fair considering the season, and purchasing has been 
encouraged by the general tone of the market in Wire 
products. The manufacturers are adhering to their pclicy 
of not taking contracts for future delivery at current 
prices, and, indeed, prefer to have their customers pur 
chase only what they need for immediate disposal, antici- 
pating that prices during the season will be somewhat 
higher than at present. The tone of the market is decid- 
edly strong and the lower prices which have been current 
have been withdrawn, and the mills have advanced the 
quotation to $1.80 for Four. Point Galvanized in large 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This figure, we are advised, is 
firmly maintained, and according to the plans adopted by 
the manufacturers an advance of 5 cents on this price is 
made to single carload buyers. Differentials for other 
points remain as before: Cleveland, 214 cents; Chicago, 


cents; Louisville, 


LZ 


Joliet, Cincinnati and Louisville, 744 
12% cents. 

New Yerk.—While the volume of business is not heavy 
in this market at the present time a very hopeful view is 
entertained of future business, and current prices are 
firmly maintained. Local quotations on Four- Point Gal- 
vanized are as follows: Carload lots on dock, 31.90 to 
$1.95; small lots from store, $1.95 to $2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Barb Wire 
and Plain Wire has been greatly stimulated by the higher 


price of raw material and the concentration of manufac- 


turing interests, and a heavy business has therefore been 
placed during the week Prices have advanced and car- 
load lots of Plain Wire are now quoted at $1.85, Chicago 
or equal, Painted Barb Wire at $1.60, Ellwood Wire at 
$1 65, while the spread on Galvanized has been advanced 
o 35 cents per 101 pounds all around. 


> Ste 
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St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Barb Wire shows a marked 
increase in price, as mills quote Painted at $1.60, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, in carload lots, jobbers’ quotations being $1.65 
for single cars and $1.70 minimum for less than carloads. 
Galvanized can be had at an increase of 35 cents per 100. 

Pittsburgh.—A sharp advance in price of Barb Wire 
has been made and we now quote Four-Point Galvanized 
at $1.80, f.0 b. Pittsburgh, to jobbers, with the usual ad 
vance of 5 cents to carload buyers. The advance in price 
has had the effect of causing buyers to hold off placing 
orders, but the manufacturers refer to the exceedingly 
strong tone of the market and intimate that still higher 
prices before long are likely. In this connection we note 
that taking effect February 1 the minimum weight of car- 
load shipments will be increased from 24,000 to 30,000 
pounds. 


Smooth Wire.—The market for Smooth Wire bas ad- 
vanced about 5 cents since our last report, being repre- 
sented by the quotation of $1.20 for carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Manufacturers are very firm in maintaining 
this price and are not willing to accept orders at this figure 
except for immediate delivery. Differentials for other 
points continue as before. 


Pittsburgh.—There has been a further advance in the 
price of Smooth Wire, and we now quote at $1.20, base, 
f.o b. cars Pittsburgh, card of extras to apply as adopted 
Ostober 25. The demand for Annealed Wires is quiet, 
but the tone of the market is strong. 


Lawn Sprinkler.—The Fan Lawn Sprinkler described 
in our last issue and put on the market by Fan Lawn 
Sprinkler Company, W. H. Stanley, selling agent, 109 
California street, San Francisco, is sold to the trade at $30 
per gross. 

Shot.—An advance of 5 cents in the price of Shot is 
announced by the manufacturers under date of December 
28. The following are the present quotations, net cash 30 
days or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the usual 
abatement being made in ton lots: 


Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B, per 25-pound bag......... $1.25 

- ‘“ Band larger sizes, per 25-pound bag........... 1.50 
Buck Shot, per 25-pound bag..........ccececceeccerccecees 1.50 
Chilled Shot, per 25-pound bag.........0--seeeceeeeeseeeees 1.53 
Dust Shot, per 25-pound bag..........sccesecccceceeecevens 2.00 


Glass. —The American Glass Company have announced 
rebates to buyers, but have made no change in existing 
discounts. The inducement for early purchases takes the 
form of a rebate of 25 per cent. off for double strength, 
and 15 per cent. off for single strength Glass, to all buyers 
of 5000 boxes or over. These inducements are made in 
the hope of unloading some of the stocks which are piling 
up in the warehouses of the combine at an alarming rate. 
It is stated by a paper devoted to Glass interests that some 
of the combined Window Glass firms have not shipped a 
box of Glass since they started to operate nearly six 
weeks ago, and that a majority of the concerns have 
shipped very little Glass. Under these conditions the 
question presents itself, Can the combination of Window 
Glass companies survive another season? The following 
are the prices of manufacturers, with rebates of 25 per 
cent. on double strength in lots of 5000 boxes and of 15 per 
cent. on single strength in same quantity: 


Districts. A. B,. Cc. D. gE, 
6008 boxes or 
more ...... 8 & 0&5 85 
5&5 


aia halicatiads 8 &10&2%% ..... 
These prices are subject to freight allowance. 


Paints and Colors.—White Lead.—The demand for 
Lead products during the last week of the year has been 
larger than usual for the same period. The strong posi- 
tion of Lead and the advancing Oil market may have 
stimulated purchases, though no intimation has been given 
by manufacturers of an advance in the price of White 
Lead. An exceptionally Jarge spring business is expected, 
especially in the West. Quotations continue as follows: 
White Lead in Oil in lots of less than 500 pounds, 6 cents 
per pound; in lots of 500 pounds and over, 5'4 to 54% cents 
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per pound. Dry Lead is quoted at 5 cents per pound in 
barrels. 


Red Lead, &c.—The demand for Red Lead is fair at 
unchanged prices of 5\4 cents in barrels and half barrels 
and 544 cents in kegs. The Glass and Rubber manufac- 
turers are making use of a large quantity of Litharge and 
contract deliveries are being promptly taken. The price is 
the same as that for Red Lead. Domestic Orange Mineral 
is selling in a moderate way at former quotations of 734 
to 84 cents per pound. 


Zincs.—Both domestic and export demand for Ameri- 
can Oxide has kept up remarkably well to the present 
time and has been in excess of former years. The indica- 
tions are that 1899 will see a still larger demand. Prices 
remain unchanged on the basis of 3%; to 4% cents for Dry. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The price of Raw Linseed Oil was 
advanced by city crushers on December 29 to 41 cents in 
lots of five barrels or more and 42 cents in lots of less than 
five barrels, with the usual advance of 2 cents per gallon 
for Boiled. Out of town brands are held at 41 cents for 
Raw. The advance does not bring the price of Oil on a 
parity with Seed. Large buyers appear to be temporarily 
out of the market and only those whose requirements are 
imperative are purchasing. The American Linseed Oil 
Company are expected to begin active operations about 
February 1. Whether they have any quantity of Seed or 
Oil on hand is an unsolved problem, so that the effect of 
their advent in the market is problematical. It is thoaght 


by those in the trade that oil will be higher in price be- 
fore a reaction sets in. 


Spirits Turpentine.—During holiday week the Turpen- 
tine market was not active, and a comparatively small 
quantity changed hands. Stocks at this point are quite 
large, but holders are offering sparingly in absence of 
demand, anticipating higher prices, which are justified by 
Savannah quotations. The market is quiet but firm at 4544 
cents for Southerns and 46 cents for machine made barrels. 


natin 
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Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Association. 


HE next annual meeting of the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association will be held in St. Paul on 
February 8 and 9. At the sessions on the first day 

reports of officers will be read and also some papers by 
the members. Election of officers for the ensuing year 
will also take place. On the following day some valuable 
papers are expected from jobbers and manufacturers. 
The association is assured of reduced railroad and hotel 
rates. Invitations will be sent to other State associa- 
tions to send delegates, and it is hoped that the meeting 
will be the most interesting and important yet held. 
The Minnesota association now numbers 397 members, 
and the Executive Committee, reviewing the work done 
since June 1 last, is gratified with the results shown. 
President Ladner will shortly appoint a committee of 
three to meet similar committees from the North Dakota 
and Wisconsin associations in St. Paul on February 7 
for the purpose of ¢onsidering matters pertaining to the 
Northwestern Association, which comprises the Hard- 
ware organizations in these three States. 





-—- 


Mead & Smith. 


COPARTNERSHIP has been formed by O. C. Mead 
A and W. P. Smith under the name of Mead & Smith, 
who will continue to represent the interests of vari- 
ous manufacturers throughout the Southern States as 
heretofore. Both of these gentlemen are well and favor- 
ably known to the trade, Mr. Mead as the representative 
of a number of manufacturers, and Mr. Smith as con- 
nected with J. C. McCarty & Co., and formerly secretary 
of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. The 
new firm will have the best wishes of a host of friends. 
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Under the exceptional pressure on our columns we 
are obliged to omit from this issue the usual article in 
The Knight of the Grip series. 
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Nails and Wire in 1898 


The market for Wire and Cut Nails during the pas} 
year has been on the whole a fairly steady one, the 
fluctuations not being as large or violent as in some for- 
mer years. Prices have closed a shade lower than at the 
opening of the year The tone of the market is, on the 
other hand, decidedly better and the condition of these 
lines is eminently satisfactory. We give below a synopsis 
of the course of prices during the year, the figures given 
being for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. From this it 


will be seen that the range of prices during the 12 months 
was as follows: 


{ Highest. Lowest. 
NN NNN ih pd any Gd benedsdslc teens cada $1.50 81.25 
SE eS Se 1.15 1.05 
Barb Wire See ak Ran SASESE dae Sa bIRS gwenls ke 1.80 1.65 
ee EEE nee 1.20 1.10 


The year just closed witnessed remarkable 
events in the Wire trade which had a direct influence 
on the demand for Wire Nails and the prices obtained 
for them. These will appear from the following 
view of the course of the Nail trade during 1898. 

The year opened with negotiations pending for the 
control by one consolidated company of all the Wire Rod 
and Wire drawing plants in the country. The prospect 
of this consolidation being accomplished was so bright 
that a charter was secured for a company to be capital- 
ized at $87,000,000, whose headquarters would be in 
Chicago. This stiffened the price of Rods and Wire and 
caused buyers to make heavy purchases in the closing 
month of 1897 and in January, 1898, All buyers tried 
to secure long deliveries on contracts, so that they 
might be well stocked in case the consolidation was 
effected, and prices were materially advanced. An ac- 
tive condition of business, therefore, prevailed through- 
out the whole of January. The manufacturers of Wire 
Nails met at Pittsburgh on the 31st and agreed to firmly 
maintain prices and at the same time to correct irregu- 
larities which had arisen in some of the leading markets. 
They decided also upon an advance of 5 cents for March. 
A continued heavy trade was experienced in February, 
but jobbers were so well stocked that they did not ad- 
vance their prices to the full quotations made by the 
manufacturers. The jobbers further in the Northwest, 
however, changed their policy of quoting low prices and 
made their rates to correspond with those ruling at the 
factories. As the month adanced the demand grew 
lighter on manufacturers, but the advent of spring busi- 
ness brought a heavy demand on jobbers’ stocks, and 
they were impelled to advance their prices to the full 
rates named by manufacturers. The active trade en- 
joyed by jobbers continued during March. The con- 
sumption of Wire Nails and other Wire products at this 
time was exceedingly heavy, and the demand for Wire 
Rods was so much in excess of the production that the 
stoppage of a Nail factory was occasionally necessary 
on this account. About the middle of the month of 
March it became apparent that the proposed consolida- 
tion would not be effected and the market weakened. 
Manufacturers found new business lighter and jobbers 
also made concessions to their customers. The Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, with a capital stock of $24,- 
000,000, were organized, taking in the majority of the 
large manufacturers, but not including all, and also 
abandoning the attempt to include all Rod mills. The 
change thus made in the attempt to control the Wire 
trade differed so materially from that projected at the 
beginning that everybody waited to see what the result 
would be. The first quarter of the year thus ended with 
the Nail trade in a condition of uncertainty, 

April opened with buyers expecting sharp competi- 
tion among the manufacturers with lower prices. ae 
were not disappointed, as the price soon receded, al- 
though the American Steel & Wire Company were be- 
lieved not to be the aggressors. They announced that 
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their policy would be to protect the jobbing interests 
and that they would aim to market their production 
without proceeding directly to the retail trade. The de- 
mand improved during the month, but prices receded 
a little further. A meeting of the large manufacturers 
was held at Pittsburgh early in May and an agreement 
was made to hold prices at a fixed rate, but the trade 
waited to see if the agreement would be maintained. A 
better demand sprung up within the next fortnight, but 
it was considerably lighter than should have been expe- 
rienced at that Jobbers in large cities found 
their trade remarkably small and attributed its light 
volume to small local Nail factories selling to retail mer- 
chants in their vicinity. This was believed to account 
to some extent for the unusually heavy demand for Plain 
Wire. The demand for Nails improved in June, steadily 
growing with the progress of the month, but not coming 
up to the expectations of either manufacturers or job- 
bers. Large stocks of Nails in manufacturers’ ware- 
houses were, of course, not conducive to strength. 
Prices late in the month receded a little lower. 

Profound midsummer dullness characterized the 
trade in July. Only a few scattered orders were re- 
ceived by manufacturers, practically the only trade be- 
ing in the hands of jobbers, who quoted lower prices 
than those usually named by manufacturers. Some of 
the largest Nail factories owned by the American Steel 
& Wire Company stopped at this time, pending an ad- 
justment of wages, and continued closed until October. 
The stoppage of these factories had some impression on 
the Nail trade in August, and as.the supply diminished 
the demand also improved. About the middle of August 
the large manufacturers withdrew prices and the mar- 
ket developed a very strong tone. Steel Billets and 
Rods advanced in September and Wire Nails were in 
heavy demand at advancing prices. A meeting of the 
manufacturers was held at Chicago September 15 and 
they formed an association to fix prices. The jobbers, 
however, did not advance their rates immediately to cor- 
respond with those of the manufacturers. In October it 
was observed that independent Nail companies were cre- 
ating some irregularity in the market. Good business, 
nevertheless, continued during the month. A meeting 
of the manufacturers was held at Pittsburgh October 
25 and surprised the trade by reducing the price of Nails, 
the reason given being the starting up of factories which 
had long been idle, and the increased supply thus 
brought about, which would make it difficult to main- 
tain the old rate. The demand was strong in Novem- 
ber, but prices were irregular and toward the close of 
the month a quiet condition prevailed in the trade, al- 
though manufaeturers were in receipt of inquiries for 
spring delivery. Hardly had December opened when 
the stiffness in the Steel market caused manufacturers 
to grow firmer in their views, and after taking some 
business at quite low rates they advanced their prices, 
and with every advance took more and more business. 
The market grew steadily stronger throughout the 
month, bringing prices back to the level prevailing dur- 
ing the summer months. The outlook for the year now 
pending is exceedingly promising, and manufacturers 
expect better returns than those with which they were 
favored in ’98. The American Steel & Wire Company 
absorbed the Cincinnati Barbed Wire Fence Company 
and the Pittsburgh Wire Company in December and thus 
removed from competition with them important produc- 
ers of Wire Nails. They are also negotiating with other 
Wire concerns, and additional important developments 
are expected at an early date. 


season. 


The extent to which foreign markets have opened to 
products in these lines is also another notable feature of 
the business of the last year. 

As giving a more detailed view of the course of the 
market the following table is given of our quotations 
throughout the year, the prices named being for large 
lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, the accompanying dates indicating 
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the issue of The Iron Age from which the reports were 
taken: 


Prices for Carload Lots, F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Barb Smooth 

: Wire Cut Wire, Wire, 

1898, Nails Nails. Galvanized. Plain. 
January Diuiicees peer | Oe $1.10 $1.75 $1.20 
EBecesccers eooe 1,45 1.10 1,75 1.20 

Wevccorece est, Me 1.10 1.75 1,20 

4 : 1 40 1.10 1.75 1.20 
February 3 eee 1.12% 1.75 1.20 
iste Gusevusvessue 1.45 1.10 - 1.75 1.20 

~ 1 45 1.10 1.75 1.20 

Sa 1.45 1.10 1.75 20 

March eae 1.50 1.10 1.80 135 
10 1.45 1.10 1.75 1.20 

_ Seer 1.40 1.10 1.70 1.15 

1.40 1.10 1.70 1.15 

_ ree 1.25 1.10 1.65 1.15 

April 7 1.30 1.10 1.65 1.15 
PEsess  enesiecenps 1.30 1.10 1.65 1.10 

eee yee 1.10 1.65 1.10 

ee = ae 1.10 1.¢€5 115 

May Bi es <6s waneckene cs 1.30 1.05% 1.65 1.15 
| eee 1.30 1.07% 1.65 1.15 
Paes 1.30 1.07% 1.65 1.15 
BPtadactivacesndeuks 1.30 1.07% 1.70 1.15 

Jun 2 1.30 1.07% 1.70 1.15 
WEES GC vuen thweb acs 1.30 1.07% 1.70 1.15 

16 1.30 1.07% 1.70 1.15 

eae 1.30 1.05 1.70 1.15 

ic. -aeksebensdewn 1.30 1.05 1.70 1.15 

July Se 30 1.05 1.70 1.15 
De itxes Soeeeece 1.30 1.05 1.70 1.15 

_ See 1.25 1.05 1.65 1.10 

eskises 1.2 1.05 1.65 1.10 

August Si ee 1.25 1.05 1.65 1,10 
| Re ere 1.30 1.05 1.65 1.10 

_ re 1.30 1.07% 1.65 1.10 

:  & 1.30 1.05 1.65 1.10 
| 1 30 1.05 1.65 1,10 
8 1.30 1.05 1.65 1.10 

15.. 1.30 1.05 1.65 1.10 

_ a eee 1.35 1.10 1.70 1.15 

20. 1.35 1.10 1.70 1.15 

October 6 1.35 1.10 1.70 1.15 
Degrees \csns meine 1.35 1.10 1.70 1.15 

ee eee 1.35 1.10 1.70 1.15 

A 27 1.30 1.10 1.75 1.15 
ea BS ee 1.30 1.10 1.75 1.15 
__ SEPIA 1.30 1.10 1.70 1.15 

17 1.30 1.07% 1.65 1.10 

24 1.25 1.0;% 1.65 Pe 
3 Seen ene 1 25 1.0746 1.65 10 
Diehl enien iadbud tb 1.25 1.07% 1.65 1,10 

15 1.30 1.10 1.65 1.10 

22 ieesmsceaavns 1.30 1.10 1.65 1.15 
Sekeas hacen neiaccns Even 1.10 1.70 1.15 


The Chicago Wire Nail Market. 


The course of prices of carload lots at Chicago dur- 
ing 1898 and for several years preceding is shown in the 
following table, the monthly price being averaged from 
weekly quotations in our market reports: 


Months 1898 [R07 1 


ISH, ROG 1895. 1894, 1893. 
January os. «noe OLS $1.50 $2.42 $0.95 Bi.1i% $1.457% 
February........ 1.57 1.45 242 095 1.20 1.55 
March coo 1.55 1.50 2.57 1.00 1.15 1.65 
eee ; 1.47 1 45 2.55 0.95 1, 0 1.65 
May.. isensuas 1.45 1.42% 2.70 1.10 LOUTH 1.60 
Pte pa. so cek ge 1.42 1.4246 2.70 1.40 1,20 1.50 
July reba oo» Lae 1.45 2.70 1.95 1.20 1.4746 
Eee ea 1.36 1.37% 270 2.20 115 1.4714 
September........... 1.45 1.50 70 2.40 1.10 1.47% 
October Scscecnas SUG 86 ee 70 2.40 105 1.40 — 
November........... 1.40 1.50 © 7) = 2.426 1.05 1.30 
December eee 1.50 1.60 2.4216 1,00 1.27% 
‘s ‘” 
Average for year 81.45 $1.46 32.54 $16 11%) = 1.50 


THE CHICAGO CUT NAIL [Man KET. 


Not much can be said concerning the cou se of the 
Cut Nail trade of Chicago during the year. Prices were 
only quoted for small lots from jobbers’ stocks, as car- 
load sales were only occasio“vially made. Prices on such 
small lots were $1.45 in January and February, $1.47% 
in March, $1.37% in April and $1.35 for the remainder 
of the year. They averaged about 10 cents a keg below 
the price ruling in 1897. 


THE CHICAGO BARB WIRE TRADE IN 1808. 


Trade in Wire Fencing of all kinds was of a more 
uniform character than the Wire Nail trade. Fluctu- 
ations in the price of Barb Wire were not so great as in 
Wire Nails, while the demand was considerably more 
constant. ‘the conditions covering the Wire market 
have been outlined in the review of the Wire Nail trade 
and will not be repeated in this connection. The year 
opened with almost no stocks of Barb Wire in manufac- 
turers’ warehouses, owing to the heavy demand in De- 
cember, Quotations were being made for immediate 
shipment only. A heavy demand was also noted in 
January for Woven Wire Fencing and Plain Wire. 
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Jobbers showed their want of confidence in the attempt 
to control the Rod and Wire production of the country 
by keeping their quotations below those of manufactur- 
ers. They did this until the middle of February, when 
the continued demand showed its effect on their stocks 
and contracts, and they advanced their prices to the 
level of the manufacturers. In March, however, the 
failure of the attempt at a complete consolidation caused 
another decline in jobbers’ prices, notwithstanding the 
excellent trade which they enjoyed. | 

April witnessed a much better trade in Wire Fencing 
than in Wire Nails. The demand was particularly 
heavy for Plain Wire and difficulty was experienced by 
jobbers in keeping their customers supplied. The heavy 
demand continued in May, with trade in Plain Wire the 
heaviest ever known. Some irregularities in the price 
of Barb Wire were reported along the Missouri River, 
but they were ascribed to cut freight rates. Jobbers 
fell far behind in making deliveries to customers on Plain 
Wire in June. They also had an unusually large busi- 
ness in Barb Wire, with, however, some falling off in 
demand toward the end of the month. 

July is usually a dull month in the Barb Wire trade, 
but July, 1898, was an exception, as the demand for 
Wire Fencing and Plain Wire continued good enough to 
justify the mills in running and kept down stocks. An 
improvement was seen early in August and trade in- 
creased during the month, growing heavier in the latter 
part of the month and during September. October also 
witnessed a heavy trade in all kinds of Fencing and 
Plain Wire; the demand was greater than usual in Oc- 
tober. On the 25th of this month the high price of Spelter 
caused Wire manufacturers to make a spread between 
Plain or Painted Wire and Galvanized of 35 cents per 
100 pounds, but this spread was not maintained long. 
In November the active demand continued and the 
American Steel & Wire Company absorbed the MeMul- 
len Fence Company, large manufacturers of Poultry 
Netting aud Woven Wire Fencing. The demand for 
Wire tapered off toward the close of November. The 
dullness continued until during December, when numer- 
ous orders were entered for spring delivery. The latter 
part of the month was characterized by heavy business 
at advanced prices. 

The course of prices of Galvanized Barb Wire, in car- 
loadlots, Chicago delivery or equal, has been as follows in 
the past five years, our weekly quotations being aver- 


aged: 











Months. 1898, 1897 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893 
January ... 81.90 $1.90 $2.024% 81.90 $2.25 $2.65 
PRET ccncccces « ROO 1.85 1.9746 1.90 2.25 2.60 
March....... ... 1.20 1.90 1.95 1.95 2.30 2.60 
1 Pemees. 1.87% ~—- 1.80 2.05 1.90 2.20 2.60 
fee seco LOD 1.80 2.15 1.95 2.15 
june....... : 1.80 1.75 200 2.10 2.20 
July ctbanvekiccec ee 1.75 2.00 2.15 2.25 
August...... .. L&0 1 65 1.90 2.55 229 
September..... inn Soe 1.80 1.85 2.85 2.) 
October S:sswew ee 1.80 i.85 2.8) 2.15° 
November...... 1. 82k 1.80 1.45 2 85 200 
December........ 1.825 1.80 1.95 2.00 1.90 

Average for year. 81.85 $1.80 $1.96 $2.25 $2.18 
— 


On the 5th ult. D. J. Batchelder purchased from the 
Warner Lock Company, Clinton, Iowa, their entire plant 
for the manufacture of Steel Locks and other Hardware, 
with all their machinery, fixtures, tools, trade-marks, 
patents, &c. Mr. Batchelder has since put the plant in 
first-class condition and re-engaged the skilled workmen 
formerly employed, and the business will be continued by 
him under the trade name of the United States Steel Lock 
Company. Mr. Batchelder advises us that he has pur- 
chased and paid for in full all the trade-marks and patents 
he is using, and will guarantee to protect any and all 
persons against action or prosecution for violation of 
trade mark or patent rights in selling goods purchased 
from his company. The company are now making the 
tools and will have ready in ample time for the spring 
trade a sliding Door Lock and Sash Lift and Cup Escutch- 
eons to match their plain and ornamental design. These 
will equal, if not surpass, any of their old product and 
will enable their clients to complete the trim of a dwell- 
ing. Alexander Cramond, formerly with the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, is manager of the new company. 
Felix D. Berthet will represent the company in the East, 
as he did in the case of the Warner Lock Company. 
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The Spalding One-Trade-Price Policy. 


The announcement by A. G. Spalding & Bros. that they have determined upon a radi- 
cal change in their system of marketing their goods and will make but one trade price to 
retailers or jobbers without regard to size of purchase or position in the trade, continues 
to call out many expressions of opinion. In former issues we have given a number of 
letters from retail Hardware merchants, who generally view this new policy with decided 
approval as tending substantially to advance the interests of the retail trade. Other 
letters of opposite tenor are given below. The jobbing trade are naturally hostile to the 
movement as antagonistic to their interests, and many of them express themselves as 
doubtful of the wisdom of the change or the practicability of the new plan, some of them 
evincing decided opposition. As our desire is to have the question thoroughly discussed 
in our columns we take pleasure in laying before our readers several communications 
which refer to the matter as seen from the jobber’s point of view. Asa subject of gen- 
eral interest and perhaps involving principles applicable to other lines we invite a con- 
tinued discussion of it, and communications from manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 


OBJECTIONS FROM 
THE JOBBER’S STANDPOINT. 


Vo the Editor: A. G. Spalding & Bros.’ policy looks 
like 2 move of more than doubtful expedience, and in 
those arguments in its favor based upon true premises 
which have appeared in your columns I can find noth- 
ing conclusive. Here are some objections to it which 
might be urged: 


The Wholesaler Not Defunct. 


First, it is impossible to eliminate the wholesale mer- 
chant’s expense, and instead of doing away with the 
jobber Spalding & Bros. have simply added a jobbing 
department to handle this one line. They must carry 
the stocks from which to sell the retailers; must can- 
vass the retail trade for orders; must decide upon 
credits over a territory so great that it will be impos- 
sible to have other than the imperfect knowledge 
gained from contradictory commercial agency reports, 
and must stand the cost and loss involved in handling 
a multiplicity of small accounts with dealers of lim- 
ited capital. They cannot expect to do the business 
on a single line as cheaply and safely as a wholesale 
merchant with his accurate knowledge of the standing 
of dealers in a limited area, and his closer relations 
with them born of personal acquaintance and large 
dealings in many lines. Spalding & Bros. say that 
they do away with the intermediate jobber’s profits 
and are thus enabled to give a uniform price to dealers, 
but the 10 to 15 per cent. formerly given the jobber 
will be more than eaten up by the increased expense, 
and Spalding & Bros. must do with a smaller profit 
or the retailer pay a higher price. 


A Hint of Tobogganing in Sales, and Why. 


Second, the volume of sales will be greatly de- 
creased, both to the manufacturer and to his customers. 
A recent tabulation of the charges upon a jobber’s sales 
journal showed an average of about $3.20 of goods 
from each factory represented in the various orders 
with leser amounts largely predominating, a few large 
items raising the average considerably. A dealer who 
can order a few goods to sort up broken lines and have 
them included in a shipment of sufficient size to get 
the proper freight classification will often purchase 
when he will not if he has to swell his order with goods 
he really does not need in order to make up the 300 
pounds required to get the proper rating or pay ex- 
press charges for first-class freight upon the goods. 
Therefore. while orders will be larger, they will be 
fewer and aggregate less in quantity; popular lines will 
be broken in retailers’ stocks and customers turned 
away, or other goods supplied. It will not be an im- 
provement to make it unprofitable to buy in small lots. 

The Donnybrook Fun They Have Invited 

Third, Spalding & Bros. say they shall insist upon 
a uniform selling price on their goods to consumers and 
will refuse to sell any dealer who persists in cutting 
prices. They wiil have more excitement than pleasure 
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in enforcing such a rule 
if the experience of oth- 
ers furnishes any crite- 
rion. A rule of this kind 
offers an incentive to 
complaint and places a 
premium upon false- 
hood. Irresponsible con- 
sumers who lie to get a 
lower price will furnish 
jealous competing houses 
with ground for demand- 
ing that “the other fel- 
low” be cut off the list, 
and wordy wars will be 
the natural result. There 
is always a difficulty in 
deciding as to the justice of such claims, unless the of- 
fender publicly advertises cut prices, and many times 
complainants are left to wail unsatisfied or presumably 
honest dealers are injured. 
Competition Needs No Incentive. 

Fourth, Spalding & Bros.’ course tends to foster com- 
petition. The dealers who are compelled to sell the 
goods at a fixed price will have something else “ just 
as good” to furnish for less to the large number of peo- 
ple who want it, or to use in attracting trade from rival 
houses. Goods will be handled which can be bought 
through regular channels and sold at prices under 
Spaldings’ with a profit. There will be an immediate 
demand by the jobbers in Sporting Goods for a line 
that they can handle, and it is rare for any demand to 
go long unsatisfied. 


A Tug of War on a Reputation. 

The Spaldings say that it is their reputation that 
enables them to adopt this policy, but no reputation will 
permanently stand the strain of restrictions in handling 
the goods in the face of fierce competition, such as 
such a course must engender. 


How Johnny-on-the-Spot Will Rip Cogs Out of 
Spaldings’ Gearing. 

Fifth, as trade is now conducted, manufacturers can- 
net hope to secure direct the representation the jobbers 
can give them. “Johnny-on-the-spot” is doing the 
business in these days, and no amount of advertising 
ind distribution of catalogues and price-lists will take 
his place. Claims that the jobber’s day is done can only 
be made by persons ignorant of the real facts. There 
are 200 Hardware jobbers in the country, and allowing 
them ten salesmen apiece (doubtless away below the 
real fact) gives a total of 2000 men working for retail 
trade, a major portion of them handling Sporting Goods 
witb other lines. Cheaper freights and better transpor- 
tation facilities are constantly extending the jobber’s 
field, until New York and Philadelphia sells goods in 
Illinois; Cleveland covers from Albany to Fargo, St. 
Louis and Chicago from Pennsylvania to the Klondike, 
and all stretch away to the South, with jobbers in 
smaller markets covering more limited areas. 

What the Jobber Is Doing. 

Every jobber of repute is adding to his force at this 
season and taking in new teritory without dropping a 
town of the old. There is no other known agency that 
covers the territory so completely, so regularly and so 
cheaply, and by dint of filling a want of the retail trade 
that nothing else can supply stands so close to retailers. 
The actual selling expense that Spalding & Bros. must 
incur in their present method would be ample to cover 
the jobber’s cost of selling and a profit that he would 
consider “ fair,”’ and Spalding & Bros. could still con- 
trol the sales to department stores if they desired. 

Two Horns of a Dilemma Predicted. 


As to the advantages that Spalding & Bros. claim, 
they say “All intermediate profits done away with.” 
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What gain is there if the increased expense eats up any 
Saving and the retailer pays as much or more for the 
goods unless the manufacturer reduces his margin ? 
They say, “One and the same price throughout the 
United States—no overcharging or price cutting per- 
mitted.” It is the age of competition, and if it is not 
Spalding against Spalding it will be the field against 
Spalding, with Spalding in a harness. 


A Nut to Crack. 
“Maintenance of standard quality assured.” Do 
Spalding & Bros. mean that they cannot, with the pres- 
tige of their reputation to help them, maintain the qual- 
ity and sell the goods as marketed in the ordinary man- 
ner ? Then they must expect to increase their profit 
by the change, and they cannot do so appreciably with- 
out raising the price to the retailer—ergo, their con- 
sumers’ price must be raised to give the dealer his profit— 
and the raising of prices will dispose consuming buyers 
to look favorably upon otber lines and at the same time 
furnish other makers with a profitable field. 


FROM A PROMINENT TEXAS JOBBING 
HOUSE. 


To the Editor: While we have not been specially 
culled upon for an opinion in regard to the Spalding 
policy as outlined in a recent issue of The Iron Age, yet 
we cannot refrain from saying that we are at a loss to 
know how either the retailer or the Spaldings are to be 
benefited. We venture the assertion that the goods 


Will Cost the Retailer More Money 


under their new plans than under the old plan of secur- 
ing them through the jobber. In the first place, he will 
have to buy in much larger quantities than formerly, 
and always sufficient to make up a shipment of 100 
pounds, which on this class of goods will necessitate 
overbuying, as 100 pounds of Baseballs, &c., for the 
average retailer is a considerable quantity; in fact, so 
much so that he will prefer being out to overstocking 
himself. 
Increased Cost of Maketing Goods. 


The result to the manufacturer is apparent; and 
again, they can by no conceivable way place their goods 
in the hands of the retail trade without an expense for 
making these sales that will be greater than the profits 
enjoyed by the jobber. And again, there are little towns, 
villages, &¢c., which they cannot reach without an ex- 
pense equal to the entire sales which would be made, 
and yet these places in the aggregate use no inconsider- 
able quantity of their goods. 


About the Smaller Trade. 

The consequence will be that the smaller towns, and 
the larger ones, too, in fact (for reasons stated in the 
first part of this letter), will afford a greater and better 
market for the jobber than before. 

The manufacturer who sticks to the jobber will be 
very greatly benefited by this change. Our conclusion 
is that the establishment of a uniform price for the re- 
tail trade will not be sufficient inducement to bring the 
necessary increase in the larger towns to make up the 
decrease in the small ones. 

They may contend that they do not want the small 
trade, but they will find that they will need it. 


‘A BURNING QUESTION.” 


Under the above title we have received the following 
communication from a gentleman especially qualified to 
discuss the subject in hand. It represents clearly and 
forcibly some of the objections which may be made to 
the plan adopted by the Messrs. Spalding, especially as 
related to the position and interests of the jobbers. It 
deserves careful perusal: 

The ever burning question of whether the best inter- 
ests of the manufacturer lie in distributing his goods 
through the medium of the jobber or in going direct to 
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the retailer has of late received added interest because 
of the radical and very public action taken by a large 
manufacturer of Sporting Goods. 

The aforesaid manufacturer announces, through the 
medium of a small printed book, his intention of aban- 
doning the jobber entirely, and of marketing in future 
his wares direct to the retailer. This action is all the 
more interesting because it is in distinct opposition to 
the unmistakable general drift in the manufacturing 
trade. It is not a new proposition, nor is it an untried 
one, having been essayed over and over again, with the 
result that it was unsatisfactory, that it was uneconom- 
ical and that it did not pay. 

Why Change? 

It is not unfair to assign the cause for this departure 
principally to the fact that the manufacturer in question 
very naturally believes that he will in this manner pro- 
cure a better profit for himself, since all men in business 
are principally influenced in the long run by the motive 
of self interest. However much we may decry this fact 
by telling of the philanthropic interest which we have in 
the consumer, the simple fact remains that we are, all of 
us, in business for profit, and that the sole question to be 
determined is what is the best, the most honorable and 
the most long headed way to secure this profit. 


Economic Versus Expensive Distribution. 


The all important problem with every manufacturer 
is the matter of distribution, since the question of manu- 
facturing successfully has been relegated to a compara- 
tively second place in importance. The jobber exists 
solely because he has up to the present been found to 
be an absolutely necessary economic element in the solu- 
tion of this problem. There is no other cause for his 
being. He does not live upon sufferance nor upon char- 
ity, but—and especially if he is a large jobber—solely be- 
cause he has the methods of distribution so well worked 
out and so thoroughly at his command that no manufac- 
turer can ever hope to compete with him. Experience 
shows that the cost of distributing goods by the jobber 
is very much less in percentage than any manufacturer, 
however well situated, can possibly hope to attain. There 
is no reason to believe that this will be altered at any 
time in the near future, if from no other fact than that 
the more successful retailers are buying in less and less 
quantities all the time, and are constantly increasing 
their assortments. 

To reach the small trade that is visited by the job- 
bers, to sell them small bills in smal]l quantities, taking 
the risk of payment and incurring the expenses of trav- 
eling, is a proposition which will always be untenable 
to the manufacturer. It is a simple business statement 
that it is much cheaper to distribute goods in large quan- 
tities than in small; hence it is that the jobber naturally 
buys cheaper than the retail dealer. Until the laws of 
nature and of economics are altered, this state of affairs 
will always prevail. Does not common sense dictate 
that a manufacturer who devotes so much time and 
thought and money toward making his goods more 
economically, toward better machinery, and all the vari- 
ous savings in manufacturing, should consistently carry 
this policy to its logical conclusion by making use of 
those superior facilities for the distribution of goods 
economically which have been developed by the jobber 
in the course of his experience? The machinery of dis- 
tribution is one that every successful jobber does thor- 
oughly understand, and as a general proposition it is one 
which the manufacturer knows least about. Especially 
is this so in any large and varied line of goods, such as 
goods in question. 

Now, if this be the case, when the manufacturer goes 
direct to the retailer there is nothing else for him to do 
but to charge the retailer a higher price than he would 
the jobber, and he must add to the price which he would 
charge the jobber the increased expense of doing the 
business, and this increased expense to the manufactur- 
er, as has been shown, is very much greater proportion- 
ately than to the jobber: so that there are no good 























































yrounds for believing—save in very exceptional cases— 
that the retailer can ever hope to buy as cheap from the 
manufacturer direct as he can through the medium of 
the jobber. It is not a question of sentiment, but solely 
one of economics, of cold facts, and the successful retail- 
ers to-day, as a class, are those who are buying direct 
from the jobber, are buying in small quantities, in large 
assortments, are getting their orders filled promptly, and 
are not overloading themselves with goods which they 
do not then need and cannot sell within a reasonable 
length of time. 


Who Suffers? Is It the Retailer? 


One of the reasons stated in this little book for this 
new departure is that the manufacturer in question de- 
sires to prevent the “ demoralizing price cutting.” Now, 
what does this mean except that the retailer is to pay 
more for his goods, all things considered, than if bought 
from the jobber? The burden of complaint by the manu- 
facturer about the jobber resolves itself into the state- 
ment that the jobbers cut prices to the retailers; in other 
words, they place retailers in a position to buy goods 
cheaper than the manufacturer would sell them direct. 
Now, wherein does the interest of the retailer lie in pay- 
ing more for his goods? Does he find in such cases that 
he gets more for them? Is not the contrary the rule all 
the time? Are not selling prices of Sporting Goods con- 
stantly on the decline? Then again, if the retailer must 
pay a certain restricted price, below which he cannot 
buy, he must necessarily get more from the consumer— 
the user—the man for whom all this business is finally 
intended. Can he do it? 


Isn’t This in the Spirit a Trust Which Dictates ? 


‘To-day the drift of all legislation, all politics, all eco- 
nomics is distinctly in favor of the consumer. He is the 
man who is having his innings, and it is the crowning 
triumph of civilization that the consumer is buying not 
only the necessaries, but the luxuries, of life, cheaper 
than ever before, and there is no sort of advanced and 
advancing civilization without this very thing. To meet 
this condition, to keep up with the times and to continue 
to make a satisfactory profit, the retailer must adjust 
his methods of buying accordingly. This necessarily 
means free and open competition, and a chance for the 
good buyer to get the benefit of his brains and ability. 
When a manufacturer endeavors by artificial means to 
raise the price of goods to the consumer it is an attempt 
on his part to stand squarely across the path of modern 
progress, to stop the advancing tide of low prices, and 
unless all signs of the times are wrong this attempt must 
end in foredoomed failure. The whole meaning of the 
consolidations of the day, the whole meaning of all anti- 
trust laws, is that the buyer shall be absolutely free 
and untrammeled in his choice, and that he shall have 
every opportunity of purchasing goods at the lowest 
possible prices. This is the reason that those consolida- 
tions and trusts which steadily reduce the price of goods 
have been successful and continue to exist and to flour- 
ish in spite of hostile legislation and much public preju- 
dice, and it is equally the reason that those aggregations 
which, on the contrary, have advanced prices unduly 
and unnaturally have invariably come to grief after a 
short season of apparent prosperity. All the anti-trust 
laws of the various States and of the United States are 
framed solely in the interests of the buyer, and even the 
most casual observer of passing events must realize that 
there is a deep and steadily growing sentiment in this 
country against all trusts and all aggregations which 
infringe upon that which has grown to be regarded as 
the sacred and inherent right of every purchaser. It is 
even thought better that there should be unrestricted 
competition, with all its evils, than any attempt—and 
that a selfish one—to advance the prices of goods. The 
impelling force behind this popular sentiment is just and 
right, since it is founded upon those immutable princi- 
ples of human nature which, sooner or later, must be the 
final guides of all business. 
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Is the Retailer a Free Man? 

How can the retailer who is held down by iron clad 
dictation as to the price at which he shall sell his goods 
feel that he is a free man, and that he is conducting 
his business according to his own ideas ? He has abso- 
lutely no voice in the matter, and is placed in the posi- 
tion of being merely a mouthpiece for the factory who 
has dictated a plan to him, not for his own benefit, but 
for the benefit of the manufacturer. Does not this 
strike at that feeling which is inherent in every man, and 
especially every American, that it is his inalienable right 
to run his own business without dictation from the out- 
side ? Then how about the consumer ? How is he go- 
ing to feel when told that a distant factory, about which 
he knows nothing and cares less, has ruled that he is 
to pay certain prices for his goods, and that the dealer 
who dares to sell him for less will have his source of 
supply cut off as a punishment? Will it be an easy 
matter to convince him—the final user—that this plan is 
for his benefit ? Will it not be very difficult for him to 
see just “ where he comes in?” Will he not naturally 
make up his mind that he would either buy those goods 
at less than the established rates, or that he will not 
buy them atall? And in such latter case will he not secure 
other goods which would suit him just as well? Then, 
furthermore, how is it going to be possible for the manu- 
facturers to enforce their mandates upon the retailer ? 
For if by their implied confession they have utterly failed 
to compel the jobbers—who are some few hundreds in 
number—to maintain the selling prices, how can they 
expect to succeed with the retailers who number several 
thousand ? Is the nature of the retailer any different 
from that of the jobber? Is he less independent and 
hence more easily coerced ? Is he, any more than a job- 
ber, apt to do as some one else dictates to him, or rather 
as his own judgment directs ? How is he to be led to 
accept the proposition that paying more for his goods will 
insure him a better profit ? Then suppose that these sell- 
ing prices are not maintained, as they certainly will 
not be in all instances, what will be the natural result ? 
Have the manufacturers any specific means by which 
they can keep the offending retailer from buying these 
goods through another party ? Experience has shown 
that this plan of cutting off the source of supply has al- 
ways ended in absolute failure, for if a man wants to 
buy goods there is literally no way of keeping him from 
getting them. 

Will Retailers Like the One-frice Plan? 

Let us again take the example of the retailer who 
has purchased this brand of goods. He has advertised 
them, he has talked them up, he has spent time and 
money in introducing them, has dwelt upon their quali- 
ty, and people who buy of him are convinced that they 
are making no mistake. Let us say for example that 
he buys 25 dozen Base Balls ata time. Just around the 
corner there is a man who sells soda water, chewing 
gum and candy. He always carries a small stock of Base 
Balls and Athletic Goods. He never devotes much time 
to talking up these goods, but has taken advantage of 
the demand which has been created by the larger re- 
tailer. He buys two dozen of these Balls at just the 
same price as the big brother around the corner. Will 
the large retailer persuade himself that this is for his 
own good ? On the contrary, experience has shown that 
the moment that every man pays the same price for an 
article that every other man does, invariably that same 
man makes up his mind that he is going to buy that ar- 
ticle for less money, and he will devote more time and 
thought and attention in accomplishing that end than 
perhaps the difference is worth. It may not be logical, 
but it is human nature, and business, after all, is founded 
on human nature. What will be the policy as to the sale 
of these goods to different people in the same place ? 
Will they be sold to every man in town, or will the busi- 
ness be confined to one man ? In the first instance the 
natural result will be that each man feels that he must 
have something different from his neighbor. Every suc- 
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cessful merchant knows that a large proportion of his 
success is due to the fact that he has something novel 
to offer the trade, something in the way of variety, 
something to catch their attention. Where will this 
plan be when ten other dealers in the same town have 
exactly the same thing at the same price ? Will not the 
enterprising merchant look for some other goods in the 
same line, something that he can sell cheaper, if neces- 
sary, or something at least that has the merit of dif- 
ference—something, in fact, on which he can create a 
demand for his own benefit, and not have his. competi- 
tors likewise share in the results of his own brains and 
energy? Then in the second instance, where the sale 
is confined to one man in the town, every other dealer will 
take to fighting these goods as a matter of course. They 
will move heaven and earth to get something else if 
they cannot get the article in question. Is it best to 
have the friendship of one man and the enmity of ten, 
or the lukewarm competition of them all ? 

The principle of difference in price according to quan- 
tity is so well established by experience that it seems 
incredible that any one in this enlightened age should 
endeavor to reverse it. It is a fact that is recognized 
in courts of law, in the matter of railroads making a 
differential between carloads and less than carloads. It 
is founded upon reason and common sense, because it 
costs less to handle goods in large quantities than in 
small ; consequently to state that there should be one 
price to all, regardless of the size of their order, is to 
state an economic contradiction, and is to cause every 
quantity buyer to realize that an arbitrary and unjust 
plan is being forced upon him. 

As stated in the beginning of the article, this plan of 
marketing goods of this character has never been a suc- 
cess, and naturally enough has never had but one re- 
sult. It has been given thoughtful, consistent and ear- 
nest trial, and the manufacturer has in each case found 
that it does not pay. Then there has been but one re- 
course—a resort to the sheltering wings of a combina- 
tion or a trust. Immediately the attitude of the trust, 
whose combined experience has opened their eyes to the 
truth of the economic principle involved, has been ex- 
actly the reverse of that of the manufacturer in ques- 
tion. The large distributer has been sought out; the 
goods have been marketed through him in an econon- 
ical and expeditious way, and the retailer in the end 
has bought his goods cheaper and made more money on 
them than under the old method. 


Are Printed Confidential Trade Price-Lists Not a 
Harm to the Retailer? 

The attempt to confine to certain parties confidential 
trade price-lists must necessarily do harm, because these 
lists always fall into the hands of people for whom 
they are not intended, with consequent demoralization 
and reduction of the retailer’s profit. 

What about the retailer who early in the season buys 
a good quantity—sufficient for a freight shipment? 
Later on he needs to place a small order to keep his 
stock unbroken. He is a long way from the source of 
supply; the goods are not sufficient for a freight ship- 
ment, so if they are to be obtained at all they must 
come by express. Does the manufacturer agree to pay 
express charges in such cases? If not, can the retailer 
afford to do so? Will he not naturally turn to the job- 
bing salesman who can ship him a lot of other goods— 
which together will be enough for a freight shipment? 
Why should there be any difficulty about the jobbers 
getting goods which will be right in all respects? There 
is neither divine right nor prescription in the manu- 
facture of goods nowadays. Unless an article is cov- 
ered by patents, it is not a very difficult thing to make 
it as good as “‘ the other fellow” does. Money and brains 
will turn out almost anything in this country. 

Every well posted merchant who handles the goods 
in question knows that they are no exception to this 
rule, and that identically the same goods are on the 
market under other brands at very much lower prices. 
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What better opportunity does a merchant want than 
that of buying the same goods for less money in any 
quantity he wishes, thereby insuring him a greater 
profit? 

Reputation in business is a hard thing to build up— 
an easy thing to pull down. If a man gets out of “the 
swim ” for a time, it is difficult to get back. When the 
retailer learns that other goods can be bought to as 
good advantage and of as good quality, the vital blow 
has been dealt to the prestige of the other article. It 
must also be taken for granted that every jobber will 
naturally oppose this method, not only from the motive 
of self interest, but because they will be able to show 
that the retailer will not profit by it, and will not be as 
well off as he was before. It will be his business to 
demonstrate plainly to the retailer that their interests 
are identical. 

The experience, particularly of any manufacturer 
who endeavors to market goods in this way, will prob- 
ably be very much of a surprise to him in the ques- 
tion of expense. The mere handling of goods in small 
quantities adds so greatly to the expense account that 
it can be appreciated only by those who have been 
through it. During the hard times from 1898 to 1896 
retailers cut down the size of their orders and ordered 
more frequently, and the jobbers thus found that with- 
out any increase in the volume of business—sometimes, 
in fact, a falling off—the expense of transacting the 
business was increased in an enormous ratio. It costs 
almost as much to execute an order for 1 dozen as for 
10 dozen, yet the volume of business is only one-tenth 
as great and out of all proportion to the expense in- 
curred. Now all these expenses to the manufacturer 
havetogo into the price of the goods, and the retailer will 
find himself in the position of paying higher prices for 
a certain class of goods, of having a selling price pre- 
scribed for him, so that he cannot make more profit if 
he would, and of being constantly confronted with 
equally satisfactory goods from the jobber that he can 
buy for less money and on which he can make a better 
profit. 


IGNORING THE JOBBER. 


The following letter from George H. Bartlett, whose 
experience and position in the trade give weight to his 
views, presents a number of considerations in opposition 
to the Spalding policy: 


To the Editor : In certain letters recently published in 
The Iron Age referring to the so called new departure of 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers, I am surprised to see Mr. 
Spalding spoken of as the pioneer of this policy of dispos- 
ing of manufactured articles direct to the retail trade. 
Pioneers are in fact as numerous as were the body serv- 
ants of George Washington, and, like those servants, they 
are now mostly dead. 

Not Pioneers. 


Several manufacturers that I represented tried this 
policy years ago and made a failure of it. The fact is, a 
manufacturer can distribute his product for a smaller 
percentage of cost through the jobber than in any other 
way. The jobber expects only a moderate profit on his 
sales and has salesmen covering the territory more thor- 
oughly than is parcticable for a manufacturer to do. I do 
not understand that A. G, Spalding & Brothers are posing 
as philanthropists in this so-called new departure, but 
are simply in it for the additional profit which they hope 
to reap from the saving of the jobbers’ profit. Probably, 
being good business men, they have considered the cost 
to themselves, which must be considerable, of employing 
many more salesmen than they did when selling through 
the jobbers. 


The Granger Craze. 


We all remember the granger craze, which system 
was going to wipe out not only the jobber but the retailer, 
the granger buying everything from a Fish Hook toa 
Reaper direct from the manufacturer, but I don’t think 
any of us now find any champions of that granger idea. 
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There was an old chestnut told of a granger who died 
and who, on presenting himself to St Peter, was refused 


admittance. He thereupon tried the other place, where 
he naturally expected to receive a ‘* warm reception,’ but 
his Satanic majesty also had no use for the granger and 
told him he would sell him brimstone for 20 per cent. off 
for cash and he could run a little hell of his own. 


Six Per cent. Net. 


Wholesale Hardwaremen would be entirely satisfied 
to net 6 per cent. on their sales. Should any manufac- 
turer begrudge them that? I cannot recall the time 
within the last 30 years when some cranks could not be 
found who predicted the fall of the jobber, and yet the 
wholesale Hardwaremen have gone ahead increasing 
their sales until one house now will handle in dollars 
many times the quantity of Hardware it did ten years 
ago, notwithstanding the shrinkage in values. 


A Bit of Experience. 


I was once a small subscriber to stock in a proposed 
company in New England. The other stockholders were 
to be small merchants and farmers and one practical 
mechanic. We had our first meeting and the question 
came up, ‘‘ How shall we dispose of our product?’’ I 
said there was but one practical way and that was to 
secure the co operation of the wholesale Hardware houses. 


Ignoring the Jobber. 


A small merchant said, ‘‘ We can save a great deal of 
money by selling directly to the retailer.’ A farmer who 
kept himself in fair condition on a diet principally of 
beans and cider, and who had accumulated quite a little 
money, said that ‘‘ the product of our company ought to 
be sold directly to the farmers and other consumers, thus 
saving al] dealers’ profits.’’ As the farmers were in the 
majority it was voted that the goods should be sold 
directly to the consumer, whereupon the small merchants 
and I retired from the meeting and the farmers organized 
what proved to be a little hell of their own. 


The Penalty. 


The article to be manufactured really had considerable 
merit, but after spending much money—most of the farms 
had to be mortgaged—there was still no trade in the 
article beyond that done locally in New England. In due 
course the factory was closed and finally sold out at auc. 
tion to a 

Wide Awake Manufacturer 
who stood well with the jobber. Within a short time the 
article was taken up and pushed by many of the leading 
wholesale firms and is today almost as staple as ten- 
penny Nails. 

‘* Let Well Enough Alone.’’ 

That old saying, ‘‘ Let well enough alone,’’ would not 
be a bad one for manufacturers to keep before them when 
they feel tempted to drop their old friends, the jobbers, 
and peddle their goods directly to the retailer. Several 
Cutlery manufacturers have tried this ‘‘ direct business ”’ 
and now wish they hadn’t. Unlike Topsy, they haven’t 
‘* just growed,”’ and some are even now trying to get back 
into the fold of the jobber, even offering to drop the re- 
tailer entirely in certain territory if the jobber will only 
forgive them and take up their lines again. 





Stanley Rule & Level Company. 


TANLEY RULE & LEVEL COMPANY, New Britain, 
Conn., and 107 Chambers street, New York, issue 
under date January 1, 1899, a revised discount sheet 

referring to their price-list of January, 1898, and giving dis- 
counts on the large and varied line of Tools which they 
manufacture. The prices named are practically the 
same as those shown by their last discount sheet, except 
that advanced prices are announced on Plumbs and 
Levels and Ivory Rules. They also issue a new page to 
be inserted in their catalogue, in which they illustrate 
the Iron Planes which they are now furnishing with 
corrugated bottoms, and giving list prices. New Tram- 


mel Points are also shown, and Bailey’s Adjustable 
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Block Plane, with 
the tool. 


“ Hand-y ” feature on both sides of 
Stanley's lron Block Planes, No. 100, and im- 
proved Marking and Mortise Gauges are also illustrated. 
For the convenience of the trade a separate pamphlet 
devoted to Bailey’s Adjustable Planes and other Tools 
is issued by the company. A card containing a con- 
densed price-list of their Planes, giving number and list 
price, is also issued, with a list of their Plane Irons and 
the Planes for which they are adapted. A circular is 
also sent out by the company in which they call atten- 
tion. facetiously to their “Odd Jobs” and other goods 
which should have a place in a carpenter's kit. 


Arcade Mfg. Company. 


RCADE MFG. COMPANY, Freeport, IIL, having 
A lately purchased the business of the Warner Hard- 
ware Company of that city, consisting of the entire 
stock of material and manufactured goods, machinery, 
tools, patterns, patents, good will, &c., and having trans- 
ferred the effects to the factory, are now prepared to 
supply the trade with all the articles formerly made by 
the Warner Company. The addition of these articles to 
those already manufactured by the Arcade Company 
will give them an especially large and desirable line of 
light Hardware and Patented Household Novelties. 
Some of their manufactures are Door Checks, Hangers, 
Springs, Bells and Braces, Spring Hinges, Cork Pullers, 
Lemon Squeezers, Nut Crackers, Ice Shaves and Picks, 
Coffee Mills, Wire Stretchers and Carriers, Cast Ham- 
mers and Hatchets, Stove and Warehouse Trucks, Gar- 
den Sets, Mincing Knives, Soldering Sets, Hack Saws, 
Sash Lifts, House Numbers, Barn Door Bolts and 
Latches, Tuyere Irons, Corn Huskers, Iron Toys, &c. 
This important addition to their business will necesst- 
tate an enlargement of their plant, and the company 
are planning to build in the spring, as soon as the 
weather will permit, a substantial brick building, 120 x 
50 feet, two stories: high, which will be equipped with 
all modern machinery and appliances. A new catalogue 
with illustrations and descriptions of their extensive line 
of goods will be issued early the present month. 


Calendars, Holiday Greetings, &c. 


OODELL BROS. & CO., Greenfield, Mass.: Calendar 
for 1899. The illustration shows a brownie boring 


shavings eut of a plank with a Goodell Cha 
Speed Breast Drill. ngeable 





Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water street, and 248 250 
Pearl street, New York: This old and well-known house 
in their eighty-seventh year,'issue their calendar in the 
form familiar to the trade. It is accompanied by a cir- 
cular in which the trade is greeted apprepriately and 
reference made to special lines. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio: Calend 
1899 is attached to a colored hanger sheet in which ome 
large number of goods in their extensive line of Myers 
Pamps and Hay Tools are illustrated. The hanger is 
about 48 x 18 inches in dimensions. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Mra. Company, 17 Warren street 
New York: Banner for hanging in the store, calling at- 
tention to their Twentieth Century Acetylene Gas and 
Kerosene Oil Bicycle Headlights and the Twentieth 
Century Cyclometer. 


THE BOEBINGER HARDWARE COMPANY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Eleventh annual calendar The company are deal- 


- in Cutlery, Tools, Factory and Mill Supplies, Belting, 
C. 


J. S. MitcHELL & Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q.: With their 
compliments they send out a ruled memorandum book 
with calendar on back cover, the book being inclosed in a 
neat wallet, vest pocket size. The house are dealers in 
Iron, Hardware, &c. 

ee a ee 

Meidinger & Fetter have succeeded Meidinger Bros. 
at Wathena, Kan., handling Shelf Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 
They are making some repairs in the store. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


ORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS COMPANY, Nashua, 
bP N. H.: Catalogue containing a very complete list of 
Dairy and Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. Par- 
ticular mention is made of the Blanchard Churn, which 
this firm have manfuactured for some years. It is made 
in five sizes for family use, holding from 4 to 82 gallons 
and churning from 2 to 16 gallons. The Blanchard Fac- 
tory Churn is made in two shapes, cylindrical and square, 
having a churning capacity of from 30 to 250 gallons. 
These Churns, it is stated, are also used extensively as 
mixers in the manufacture of emulsions, patent medicines, 
prepared liquid foods, ready made paints and other arti- 
cles requiring the most thorough mixture of ingredients. 
To meet the demand of those who only want a Churn 
large enough to make butter for home use, the company 
have placed on the market the Lightning Churn, which is 
shown in their advertisment in another part of this issue. 
This Churn, they state, is small, churning from 2 to 5 
gallons, and is very compact and efficient. Full informa- 
tion and prices are given in their latest catalogue. 


Hoxiz & CLARK, Rochester, N. Y.: Lightuing Bread 
Cutters. An illustrated circular and price-list shows 
Bread Cutters in three sizes adapted for use in large pub- 
lic institutions, hotels, restaurants, cafés, &c. The Cut- 
ters are adjustable to any thickness of slice and are made 
wholly of iron and steel. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 311 Broadway, New York: 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue of supplies for mills, fac- 
tories and railroads, steam specialties, Tools, Machiner 
and Fairbanks Scales. It is bound in cloth, with sti 
boards, and there are 240 pages, each 914 x 64¢ inches. In 
the back of the book are 12 pages, giving useful informa 
tion in the way of tables, weights and measures, rules for 
various calculations, &c. They also issue an exact repro- 
duction of this catalogue, half size, for engineers and others 
to carry in the pocket, either of the books being sent on 
application 


UNITED STATES CLOTHES PIN CoMPANy, Montpelier, 
Vt.: The U. S. Clothes Pin. The company issue a pam- 
phlet devoted especially to their Clothes Pin, which is re- 
ferred to as the only one which firmly clasps the fabric to 
the line. The pamphlet also illustrates their U. S. Paper 
Clip, U. 8S. Carriage Trimmers’ Clip, U. 8. Photograph 
Clip and U. S. Test Tube Holder. 


P. & F. Mra. Company, Reading, Pa.: Bicycle Saddles, 
Tool Bags, Pedals, Pumps. &c. Their 1899 catalogue il- 
lustrates their P. & F. Saddles, Penn Pedals, &c. 


Norta Bros. Mra. Company, Philadelphia: ‘‘ The 
Yankee Tool Book.’’ An attractively printed pamphlet 
is issued. devoted to their Yankee Ratchet Screw Driver 
No. 10, Yankee Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver No. 30 and 
Yankee Automatic Drill No. 40. 

Frank L Jones, Utica, N. Y.: Thirty-fourth annual 
price-list, 1899. Prices are presented on a large line of 
apparatus, supplies and specialties for cheese factories, 
creameries and dairies. 

ABBEY & IMBRIE, 18 Vesey street, New York: I[llus- 
trated catalogue, No. 157, containing 116 pages, illustrat- 
ing and describing their extensive line of Fishing Tackle. 

SavaGE ARMs Company, Utica, N. Y.: 1899 catalogue. 
The company have issued a 56-page catalogue fully illus- 
trating and describing their Savage High Grade Hammer- 
less Military and Sporting Rifles and Carbines, &c. 





Trade Items. 


HE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 311 Broadway, New 

T York, have recently been made the exclusive sales 

agents for the Eastern States for the Pipe Threading 

and Cutting Machines made by the Merrell Mfg. Com 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 


ATTENTION is called to the full page advertisement in 
this issue of the De Kalb Fence Company, De Kalb, I11., 
referring to the various kinds of ire Fencing which 
they manufacture. They make Field and Hog Fencing, 
Poultry Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence and Garden and 
Rabbit Fence, which cover all purposes for which special 
kinds of Fencing may be required. They state that all of 
their Fencing is made of the very best galvanized steel 
wire. It is put up in rolls, so as to be easily handled by 
the hardware trade. They also manufacture a complete 
line of Walk, Drive and Farm Gates, Steel Posts, Rail- 
ings, &c. They call attention to the extent of their plant, 
covering ever 7 acres of ground. It is run entirely by 
electric power. They issue illustrated circulars, showing 
the special features of their Fencing and giving very in- 
teresting information. 


SHIPMAN, Brapt & Co., De Kalb, [11., elsewhere in this 
issue have an advertisement setting forth the fact that 
they are manufacturers of Delivery Wagons specially de- 
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signed to meet the requirements of the Hardware trade. 
They issue an illustrated circular, which gives full par- 
ticulars of these Wagons as well as Delivery Wagons in- 
tended for other classes of merchandise. 


“= THE Lawson Mra. CoMPANY, manufacturers of the 
Racine Lawn Mower and other specialties, 111 Mason 
street. Milwaukee, Wis., have established a branch office 
at 51 South Jefferson street, Chicago. Their Lawn Mower 
is quite a departure from the usual style of Lawn Mower, 
being so constructed that the machine will cut within 5% 
inch of a border. It dispenses with the wooden roller 
and has other features which are fully set forth in the il- 
lustrated circulars issued by the company. Attention is 
called to their advertisement in this issue. 


L. & I. J. WHITE Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and 48 Cen- 
tre street, New York, are sending out an attractive sou- 
venir in the form of a ship Axe, handsomely nickel- 
plated, the handle of which is in the form of a planer 
knife. It serves the purpose of a paper cutter and a 
straight edge. 


THE IvER JoHnson Arms & CycLE Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass., have had a decision in their favor by the Court of 
Appeals in the Lovell & Johnson case. This suit has 
been in the courts for several years and has been stub- 
bornly contested, prominent legal authorities being en- 
gaged in it. 


MANUFACTURERS doing an export business will ob- 
serve the Special Notice on another page in which N. L. 
Wills, A17-18 Produce Exchange, New York, offers his 
services as freight broker in connection with the ship- 
ping of goods to foreign lands. This opportunity is de- 
serving the atteniion of those desiring their export ship- 
ments looked after in this way. 
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Request for Catalogues, Quotations, 
&c. 


EMPLE HARDWARE COMPANY, Temple, Texas, 
T advise us that they would be pleased to receive cat- 
alogues and quotations on up-to-date House Fur- 
nishings. During the coming year they are expecting to 
carry a much larger stock of this class of goods. 





Miscellaneous Notes. 


Dexter Knives and Blades. 


Dexter Harringtun & Son, Southbridge, Mass., manu- 
facturers of the Dexter knives and blades, refer to their 
goods as made solely for cutting purposes, and not for 
show, and advise us that all knives are ground sharp and 
honed before leaving the factory. This cutlery business 
was established in the Harrington name at Southbridge 
in 1818, or 80 years ago. The business has increased to 
such an extent as to necessitate additions to capacity of 
plant from time to time. The concern have recently 
completed a substantial addition, which will largely in- 
crease their outpnt. New and special machinery is being 
installed, and they expect to double last year’s production 
during 1899. The line of goods shown in their illustrated 
catalogue include shoe knives in a variety of shaped 
blades; kitchen, carving, butcher, skinning and bread 
knives. Rubber, shoe and cloth blades in various shapes 
are also shown. The kitchen knives are furnished in five 
styles of blade, with either black or light enamel handles 
put on. In the same grade are made 6 inch meat and 
7-inch bread knives. A line of butcher knives, not shown 
in the catalogue, are now being made in sizes from 5 to 14 
inches. 


Southington Cutlery Company’s New Goods. 


Southington Catlery Compiny, Southington, Conn., 
and 98 Chambers street, New York, have just added to 
their large line of patterns of pocket knives a handsome 
pen knife for ladies’ use or to be carried in the vest 
pocket It is brass lined, polished inside and out, has 
pearl scales without bolsters, being made in no other 
covering, and in size is 244 inches long, 3g inches wide at 
one end and 9 16 wide at the other, with a thickness of 
about 3-16 inches. It bas two blades of different sizes and 
a nail blade on the back with a flat file side and a guttered 
or grooved file side opposite. 

The company are also improving their entire line of 
cutlery and expect soon to exhibit some new shapes and 
styles of jacks and three blades. 

They have a line of moderate priced polished wrought 
steel scissors, which it is their expectation to have ready 
for market in about 30 days, when they will publish illus- 
trations and prices of them, 

In order to have their line of pocket knives complete 
from the cheapest to the best, they have supplemented 
their extensive assortment by importing a large number 
of the cheap grades of German goods, such as American 
manufacturers cannot compete with on the present tariff, 


The Quincy Steel Pump and Tubing. 


The Quincy Hardware Mfg. Company, Quincy, IIl., are 
manufacturing a chain pump with a sheet steel box, and 
are also making steel pump tubing. The box is made of 
No. 22 galvanized sheet steel with cast rims at the top and 
bottom. The box, which is larger and higher than usual, 
is painted with four coats of paint, after which it is sten- 
ciled and then varnished, presenting an attractive ap- 
pearance. The metal box is said to be much more dur- 
able than the usual wood box. The galvanized steel tub- 
ing is intended to be used in place of the ordinary 
wooden tubing. The advantages claimed for the gal- 
vanized tubing are that it is always as clean and whole- 
some as a drinking cup, that its smoothness inside saves 
the rubber buttons and makes the pump work more 
easily, that it is light and easily put in or taken out of a 
well, and that it will not rot. The tubing is made of the 
best quality of No. 24 galvanized sheet steel, seamed 
water tight, and is furnished in lengths of 4 or 10 feet. 





Universal Sharpening Machine. 


John Chatillon & Sons, 85-93 Cliff street, New York, 
are marketing the Universal sharpening machine, illus 
trated in the accompanying engravings Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a hand power machine for household and general 
use, there being two styles of finish, No. 2, japanned, and 
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No. 4, nickel plated. In operation the sharpening wheels 
are rapidly revolved in opposite directions by turning the 
crank on ithe large wheel, the blade to be ground being 
drawn steadily from heel to point a few times between the 
guides, as shown in the cut. The cutting wheels are so 
placed as to give a suitable bevel to the edge without re 





Fig. 1.—Universal Sharpening Machine, Household Style. 


quiring any special skill on the part of the individual 
The gauge shown in Fig. 2 is provided so that when the 
grinding disks become worn they can be easily reset, 
which is done by loosening the thumb screws and lowering 
the arms, when the gauge is taken off, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and reversed with the projecting pin upward. Then the 
arms are raised until the grinding wheels touch the pin on 
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Fig. 2.— Gauge for Resetting Grinding Wheels. 





the gauge, when the arms are again fastened by tightening 
the thumb screws. There is sufficient play between the 
guides to take very thin or thick blades. Metal table 
knives, silver plated, can be sharpened without damaging 
the blades. This style of machine is put up in neat boxes, 
the dimensions of which are 244 x 54% x 12 inches, and the 
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Fig. 3.—Power Sharpening Machine without Stand. 


weight 4 pounds. Fig. 3 shows the No.1 machine for 
foot and steam power, Fig. 4 showing it as used by foot 
power, complete with stand. It is the same in principle 
with only the necessary modifications for power. This 
machine with stand is crated, the dimensions being 1% x 


K2 









2.x 4 feet; weight, 100 pounds; and is designed for pack 


ers, canners, butchers, farmers, restaurants, hotels, &c. 




















\ 
. 
Fig. 4 —Machine for Foot Power with Stand Qomplete. 
The grinding wheels can be replaced, if necessary, at a 
moderate cost 
_ 
: Carriage Odometer. 
& 4 The accompanying cut represents a carriage odometer 
. offered by the U. S Mtg. Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. It is shown herewith attached to the axle of a 
carriage and operated by a stud on the hub of the carriage 
m, wheel. While recommended by the manufacturers espe 
+ 
") 
: ” 
' 
i 
nN, 
Y 
ney 
pf. 
at 
‘ 
Vy 
of Carriaje Odometer. 
Ret ° 
cially for use by liverymen, physicians, horsemen, &c., as 
ad of great practical value, it will also be found convenient 
Pr by others. 
a — i —— 
* 
llajestic Acetylene Gas Lamps. 
q Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, Conn., and 28-30 West 
h sroadway, New York, are about to put on the market 
Fe the Majestic acetylene gas bicycle lamp, as here shown, 
i Fig. 1 illustrating it ready for use. It is 74 inches high, 
i is made of strong brass, has a hanger or bracket of 
ie cough steel, will burn four hours, and is full nickel fin- 
rg ish. The letters of the sectional cut describe it as fol- 
lows : A lantern body, B water fount, C gas chamber, 
I) gas chamber bottom, E bottom of carbide holder, ¥ 
earbide holder top. G water distributer, H water feed 
te tube, I water valve, J removable valve seat, K water 
Es valve lever, L. burner tube, M \4-foot lava burner tip, 
7 N rubber gasket, O reflector door, P door catch and R 
ee lens retaining wire. Fig. 3 is the carbide holder, grad- 
hi uated to indicate one to four hours’ supply, so as to 
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economize the material which can be easily added any 


time more is required. The front reflector is referred 
to as a section of a perfect parabola, which, in con- 


Fig. 1.—The Majestic Acetylene Gas Bicycle Lamp. 


nection with the back reflector, throws all rays of light 
forward in such a manner as to give a clear, strong field 
of light illuminating all objects ahead of the rider for a 























Fig. 2.—Sectional View of the Lamp 


distance of 100 feet. The back reflector is hinged to 
give access for lighting and cleaning. The side lights 
are 1-inch red and green jewels. The hanger permits of 
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Fig. 3.—Sectional View of Carbide Holder. 


the lamp being carried on either fork or head and the 
size of the flame is regulated by a small back lever. 
Regular commercial carbide in bulk is used. 
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Billings’ Cam Lever Wrench. 


The cuts herewith shown represent a cam lever 
wrench, full size, put on the market by the Billings & 
Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. Fig. 1 shows the 
wrench with the cam lever open ready to engage the nut 
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gas pipes, or for other similar work requiring lead joints. 


It is also suitable for melting babbitt metal or other 
metal alloys for car boxes or similar work, and is suf 
ficiently powerful to melt copper for small foundries. 
its adaptability will be recognized for a wide range of 
work of this character. It consists of a 10-gallon tank, 
frame for holding “the melting pot or 


above which is a 














Fig. 1.--Billings’ Cam Lever 


or other piece to be grasped. In use the sliding jaw of 
the wrench is screwed up in the usual manner until it 
nearly grasps the nut, when the cam lever is pressed 
toward the handle until it closely grips the nut, as shown 
in Fig. 2, when the sliding jaw will be forced against 
the nut, it is explained, holding it firmly without bruis 
ing the corners. The lever is released by pressing down 


C.ESBILLINGS 
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Wrench, 


kettle. The tank is made of heavy galvanized steel plate, 
is 16 inches in diameter and 12 inches high and is testeé 
to 200 pounds’ pressure. The frame for the melting pot 
is mounted on four braces, which are solidly riveted to 
the tank. Handles are riveted to the sides of the tank, 
enabling the furnace to be easily carried to any place 
convenient to the work. The manufacturers also contem- 
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Fig. 2 — Wrench Gripping Nut 
the catch at the end of the handle, when it will be free plate mounting it so that it can be rolled on a truck. 
and fly outward. ‘he two burners are set at an angle of 40 degrees so that 
————e the flames will strike the bottom of the kettle. A pet 
The Giant Vortable Melting Furnace. cock is placed on the side of the body on which the burn- 
Goin emeeelle ¢ ers are mounted to convey the gasoline into the drip cup 
: The White Mfg. Company, 158 Indiana street, Chi- below for starting the burners. These burners are the 
cago, have brought out the Giant portable melting fur- same as those used on the company’s Giant brazer, with 
i — 
| 
~~ 
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The Giant Portable 


nace, invented by the superintendent, John C. Dupee, 
which is herewith illustrated. The furnace is specially 
adapted for use in connection with laying water pipes 











Melting Furnace 


some slight modifications. The air pressure is obtained 
by the use of an ordinary bicycle foot pump. A wind 
guard is placed around the burners so as to protect the 
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flames being blown away from the bottom of the ket- 
, tle when used in the open air. The whole outfit weighs 
' 145 pounds, including the melting pot, and has been 
found by actual test to melt 100 pounds of lead in 20 
minutes. It is so simply operated that the ordinary la 
borer will have no trouble in learning how to handle it. 
When the furnace is used for melting copper it is neces 
sary to enlarge the fire chamber and line it with circular 


; fire brick. It is intended to be operated with either kero 
- sene or gasoline. 
ee 


Dead Easy Trap. 








¥ I. S. Hotchkiss, Bridgeport, Conn., John H. Graham 
& Co., 118 Chambers street, New York, direct represent 
atives, have put on the market the Dead Easy rat and 
mouse trap, as here shown in various positions. Fig. ' 
represents it baited and set for use. Fig 2 illustrating 
its appearance when sprung. the animal presumably 
caught, while the remaining cut describes the easy way 
in which the victim can be got rid of. There are two 
sizes, respectively for mice and rats. The mouse size 
is packed one doezn in a package, and five gross in a 
bg ou 
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Straight Way Faucet. 


Hoxie & Clark, 42-44 Stone street, Rochester, N. Y., 
have put on the market a straightway faucet for use 





straight Way Faucet 


on oil cans, &c., as shown herewith. It is referred to as 
an angle plug and still a straight way, or in other words 
as having a direct flow. The packing is loose and so at- 
tached to the plug that it precludes, it is explained, any 
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Fig 1.- Dead Easy Rat and Mouse Trap, Baited and Set. 


case, the larger size being put up in half dozen packages 
1. and one gross cases. 
x pa 
we: Law Bros. have succeeded J. D. Baughman in the 
oe Hardware business, at Pulaski, lowa. K. P. Law, the 
senior member of the firm, has been connected with the 


on 


possibility of wear on the same when in contact with 
the seat. The faucets are made of brass, nickel plated. 


Shiel-Dorman Company, Ritzville, Wash., have just 
moved into their new brick building, where in addition 
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Fig. 2.—The Trap Sprung. 
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store of 8S. C. Sloss, and his successors, W. B. Jordan & 
Co., at Moulton, for the past 21 years, and has thus had 
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hes. a lot of practical experience. Mr. Law’s brother has 
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been for some time connected with the Wabash Railway 





Glassware, Crockery and Furniture. 


to their former line of Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Farm 


Implements and Machinery, they are handling Lamps, 


es 


ae we, 


Fig. 3.— Method of Emptying the Trap 


W. W. King has 


taken an interest in the business, and their cash capital 
if Company. 


| has thus been materially increased. 
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The Gem Corundum Scythe Stone. 


The Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Company, manufacturers 
of emery wheels and other specialties, 39 West Randolph 
street, Chicago, have just placed on the market the Gem 
corundum scythe stone, which is herewith illustrated. A 
view of the stone is given in Fig. 1. It has, it is stated, a 
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when the puncture is too small to admit the plug. It is 
pointed out that the outfit will repair a puncture at 
once, without the use of cement, and that any woman 
or child can use it; also that the hinged head of the 
plug prevents the cutting of the tire. Two sizes of plugs 
are furnished with each kit, which are designed to fit 
ordinary punctures. . The hinge head is referred to as a 





Fig. 1.—The Gem Corundum Scythe Stone 


fine surface, the best quality of corundum being used in 
its manufacture, while its shape is such as to adapt it to 
the purpose for which it is intended. It is manufactured 
with a steel center, as shown in Fig 2, in which a por 
tion of the surface is cut away to bring the steel center 
into view This is designed to prevent the stone 
breaking with rough usage. It is claimed that it will 
last much longer than the natural stone, while it is made 
by an improved process so that it can be sold at as lowa 





feature not found in other metallic repair kits. Each 
kit is contained in a metallic box 1 x 1% inches in size. 
- a 


The New Sherman Hose Clamp. 


The H. B Sherman Mfg. Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich , have brought out a new style of the Sherman hose 
clanp, as herewith shown. The clamp is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The ears are rounded for small sizes, making the 





Fig 2 — Steel Center. 


price. It is wa'er proof. and is made in two sizes-— 
namely, 10 and 12 inches in length. 


Se 


Glidden’s [letallic Repair Outfit 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, Boston, Mass., as sole sell 
ing agents for the manufacturers, are introducing the me 
tallic repair outfit illustrated herewith. As shown in Fig. 





Fig 1.—Glidden’s Metallic Repair Ou'fit 


1, the outfit consists of a key, threaded at the lower end, 
and plugs with hinged heads. In use the flat plate, or 
upper part of the plug, is put loosely upon the key, as in 
Fig. 1. The lower end of the key is screwed into the 
lower part of the plug, which is turned sideways and in- 
serted in the hole, leaving the flat plate on the outside of 





Fig 2.—The Puncture Repaired. 


the tire. The key is drawn back so that the lower part 
of the plug will rest flat on the inside of the tire. The 
flat plate is now screwed to the lower part of the plug 
with theaid of a wrench provided for the purpose, though 
not here shown. The key is then removed, making the 
repair permanent, as shown in Fig. 2. The plug is re- 
ferred to as not injuring the tire or its appearance. A 
circular cutter is combined with the wrench, to be used 


clamp especially neat in appearance and for use. It has 
been found difficult, it is remarked, to couple up large 
sizes of hose for steam, brewers’ use and for other heavy 
duties, making them uniformly tight against leakage. 
Large sizes of the Sherman clamp are made for such pur- 





Fig. 1.— The New Sherman Brass Fig. 2.—The Vise Jaws 
Hose Clamp 


poses of extra heavy sheet brass, with ears shaped for use 
in vises. These large sizes can be put on a hose with the 
aid of a screw driver, but to guard against any possibility 
of leakage the use of a vise is recommended. A pair of 
vise jaws are shown in Fig. 2, and in Fig. 3 a vise illus- 
trating how a set of jaws can be used on all the different 
sizes of large clamps, making their application rapid and 








Fig 3- Method of Applying Clamp with a Vise. 


certain. The company manufacture 28 different sizes of 
clamps, and advise us that many hardware, rubber and 
other jobbers of hose carry them in stock. The company 
suggest that dealers who are troubled witb their hose 
leaking at the coupling can have this corrected by order- 
ing their hose coupled at the factory with the Sherman 
clamp. 
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Le Roy Noiseless House Door Hanger. 
rd The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill, have brought 
i out a new house door hanger named the Le Roy Noise- 
: less, an illustration of which is herewith presented. The 


ss. company state that their object in getting up this hanger 
a has been to meet the demand of leading architects and 
: ! lers Who have been calling on them for a hanger 
iit is absolutely The maple wood shoe 
1 attached to the gives the first result 
anted, making the hanger, it 


nile 
noiseless. 
steel track 


| \W 


operation of the 
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4 Le Roy Noiseless Huse Door Hanger. 
: 
“+ is stated, perfectly noiseless. The track is adjustable 
f as well as reversible and gives the hanger, it is ex- 
plained, all the good features while it contains tone of 
' the objectionable ones of hangers heretofore offered. 
/ ine company call particular attention to the fact that 
the track can be adjusted without removing any of the 
finish or wood work, being adjustable through the track. 
which is a feature referred to as entirely new and thor- 
oughly practical. The company are now ready for the 
aq market on this hanger, having doubled their capacity 
4 for the manufacturing of their specialties. 
Ht 
rf oe 
Billings’ Quick Adjusting Depth Gauge. 
sillings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., have 
put on the market the quick adjusting depth gauge 
aw 
Fy 
wk 
bY 
bam 
Ae iuinade seen €R CO 
: i ned 
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ye 
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Billings’ Quick Adjusting Depth Gauge. 
Ai shown in the accompanying cut. In use by making one 
Nts half turn of the nut and pressing on the same the screw 
) a threaded rod is released from the half nut and can then 
oe be moved freely up and down, releasing the pressure; the 
bik! half nut is locked with the screw by action of the spring 
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inside the nut. Fine adjustment can be made by turning 
the screw. When adjustment is obtained the nut is 
screwed tight to prevent the serew turning. The 
gauge is designed principally for the use of die sinkers 
and tool makers. 

—_— 


llyers’ House Pumps. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, have put on the 
iparket, more particularly for the plumbing trade, a 
house pump of better construction throughout than the 
This is in 


old style pump. response to a demand for 


BACK OUTLET PIPE 








ATTACHMENT 


cock SPOUT 
WITH VALVE OPEN 


Fig 1.— Myers’ House Pump with Cock Spout. 


something that will keep pace with the rapid strides 
made ip fine plumbing. The cylinder of this pump is 
seamless drawn brass, and is equipped with their pat- 
ent glass valve seat with special composition rubber 
check valve playing on the seat, together with reservoir 
head and siphon spout. The cock spout is arranged on 
the Fuller bib plan, as in Fig. 1. The pump can be 
made right or left hand, is double acting in power and 
discharge, and throws an even, constant stream. By 
raising the handle the pump can be drained to prevent 
freezing. The patterns of the pump throughout are ar- 
tistic in appearance, and the finish is said by the mak- 
ers to be very attractive. The base is painted blue and 






HOSE 
ATTACHMENT 


Fig. 2- House Pump without Cock Spout 
g Pp 


the upper portion a bright red. The seamless drawn 
brass cylinder is finely burnished and the entire con- 
struction is referred to as attractive and ornamental, as 
well as the best they can produce. 
— or 
The Bare Brothers of Middletown, Ohio, have pur- 
chased a half interest in the business conducted by W. A. 


Remy & Co. of Mansfield, and the style has become 
Remy & Bare Bros. The new firm will continue the 


Hardware business in the Purdy Building, on South 
Main street, Mansfield, making some additions to their 
former large line. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


JANUARY 4, 1899 


Nore.—The quotations given below represent Current Hardware Prices, whether made by manufacturers or jobbers. 


to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased by retail Hi 


ardware merchants. 


command higher prices, while lower prices are often given to larger buyers 


The character @ is used to indicate a range 
are sold at prices ranges from 5) & 10% to 50 & 10 & 54. 
Many 


of price: 


In the advertising columns will 
pleased to furnish ‘the trade information in re gard to their goods and 


of the lists referred to in the following quotations are given in The Iron 
On many ceher articles, however, the different manufacturers have their own lists, 
be found the announcements of 


whieh they will 
manufacturers of nearly all ki 
prices. 


4ge Standard Hardware Lists (price 5) cent 
send 


They apply 


Very small orders and broken packages often 


thus discount 50 & 10 @ 50 & 10 & 54, signifies that the goods in question 


















A | po ee eee 30% 
djusters Btiind— Spring 
Domestic, ®# doz. $3.00. ...3314@3 3h 1 04 Spring Balances. .......... 508 10@008 
North’s...... % No. 2000 = 20 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. seamen, y os. 0.00 .70 i. 50 _ 
; Chatillon Scraight Balances...........« 
Taplin’s wi ba ndow Stop— 454 Chatillon Circular Balances........... 60% 
e OTL. cece * 
Ammunition—see Caps, Car-; Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb 
tridges, Shells, &c. Bars— Crow— 
Anti-Rattilers— | Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ...# ® 2@2M4¢ 
Burton’s No. 1........0. # doz. pr., $1.00; Beams, Scale— 
Burton’s NO. 2.....+..+0 # doz. pr., $0.75 | scale Be: ams, ‘List Jan. 12, ’82.... 5608108 
Fernald’s, Wire.......... # doz. pr., $9.75 | Ghattillon’s No. ere 
hae -hmeneer- | Chattillon’s No. 2......50&10@ soRi10R5e 
Eagle Anvils, ® D.....occce.seeee TAO iMe Beaters— Egg— 
Hay- Budden, W rou ssaccesees @8¢ | New Dover (Dover Stamping Co.). 
Horseshoe brand, V ought. "OG 48 4 doz. 45¢” ® gr. $7.50 
SAMSON, FM........cecceccersrcsess Dover, Ex. Family size.......# doz. $2.00 
Trenton, Wrought. ..........# 8% 38Ke ~ plata Renal Ap meng # Br * 3750 
Imported— Dover (Standard © 0.), No. fro. 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 84@I4¢ | D $5.50; No. 5, $6.00; No. vf , $12.00 
. : 610% over (T ap la P at. ‘Imp.). No. 100, #® 
Solid Swe lish Steel 40400 ecccccees 10@1Ug¢ gro. $7.00; No. 150, # doz. 2.00 
wigs ie a gg arg: aaa | Lebanon .........+.+.. '€ doz. $2.752$3. 23 
nvil, ise an - —_ SS ac wiitieatirs a useeneal # gr. $4.25@ . 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............00. 20g | Wonder (8.8. & Go.) 70... # doz. 7 
tone @ see Parers,| . Bellows— 
ppie arers—<e Blacksmiths’.......... 70&10@70&10&5% 
Appie, &e. | ee Bellows one 5@ poem es 
TE wasdd ceed snneenaseed 0&5@50&104 
Augers and Bits— — 
Common Double Spur. .75&10&5@80&54 Belis— Cow— 
Boring Machine Augers 75&10&5@50K55% | ¥ 
Car Bits, 12-In, twist. 60& 10&10@ (0&108 | en Oe oe ton... ee 
Adams Art Auger Bit............ .++.30% | Western ead eae ae ae 
Jennings’ Pattern Car Bits.. Sieehenenied Jersey ... "95R104 
| 






Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list........ 
Bolt Ends, list Jan.30. 95... .80@x0&104 
Machine list June 12,’9€.. S0@S0&108 


Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c ............ 
HOE 100 L70% 
Cast Iron Chain............ 5O0& LO@K0% 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts. ..60°4@66"4&10% 
Ives’ Patent Door, 60£10&5@60&10&10% 
Wrought Barrel, Standard list 
7 5&10 280% 


--85&15% 


Wrought Fit 
B. K., Sargent’s list..........50&10@60% 
B. K., Stanley’s list 80&10@60&10&5 1% 
Sunk, Sargent’s or Stanley’s list...... 

50&10 2508 1085% 

Wrought Shutter, Standard lis 

80&10&74@7 0% 


ish 


Wrought Square, Standard ee 
5@75&10% 
Stove and Plow— 

Rr caevcscngveds ceeanaiiens Gnd 70@70&10% 
Stove, list ,ugust 27, 180"..... ...... SO% 
Tire— 

Common, list Feb, 28 ’53.............- 8g 

American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 80 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84......... a) 
Bay State, list Feb. 28, "BB. cece: 001808 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘sage 804 
+ oh oy list Oct. 16, ’84. 85% 
pse. list Feb. 28, °83......... .80% 


Port ¢ Seester Bolt & N ut S ompé any 


Empire, list Feb. 28, ’ 80% 
Keystone Phila., list Oot. : 85% 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. ’84.......... 80 


Borers, Tap— 


Common and Ring 














Jennings’ Pattern Auger Bits.. . Texas Star 50&10% Enterprise Mfc. Co ‘ 
70&10@7 D&D waa = pg ’ prise Brg ‘ 54 
Cincinnati Rell Hangers’ Bits xenon Y Door— : N 8, $2.00; Non 3, $3.00 each, 
aE 1er Pat. Auger Bits seeee ececccees 25% Gong, Yankee cvccee +» OOK1L0E Boring Machines—tee Ma- 
Cc Jennings & Co | Lever, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’ 3. er. 60&104 hi pe 
‘NO. 10 ext. lip. R. Jennings’ list. Lever and Pull, Sargent’s............... { chines, Doriig. 
. “ 409408105 | 45&10@45&10&5% Bow Pins—See Pins, Bow. 
No. 30. R. Jennings’ List. rien 0 s a 
Russell Jennings’... ......... gs | Hand Boxes, Letter 
L’Hommedieu Car BitsiSALDSISE LORS | | ae Bells, peseues: -20&10@70&10&5% Tatum’s...........000-00. evussocesesennedSOS 
Pugh’s Black 20% | White Metal....... sovecees-.. J0G@70K 10% Braces— 
Pugh’ s Jennings’ PAMANGS Scceniss chins 35% Nickel Plated..... 60740063 a of : 
a a AR OR 70@70&5% | Swiss............ ‘ NOTE. — Braces are sold at net prices. 
Wri nt’s cheep Bits (R. Jennings’ | Silv Oe 4oRid@s0E Gc baukeneneruees<usdant 60@60&104 
list). ’ ‘ 50% Commen Ball, American...... $1.10@1.20 
Nee ee ee ae ce Miscellaneous— Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s 10855 
Bit Stock Drills— en __ RRR A ny eI 2,36 Fray’ *s No. 70 to £20, 81 t6 138, 207 to” 
Standard List......60&10&5@60&10&104 Steel Alloy Church and School.. bonis | eer : “50k 1 0&5 
Cincinnati Sor 3 metal..... AERSQORISS Belting P., S. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent........... 
Syracuse, ere Rubb i 60&10&5@60&10&10% 
We B Wood ‘Boring Brace Drilis.: “404 . mm... i an iainitiaiian Brackets— 
y re) ar oo ( - .15@75 ” 
Expansive Bits— Ea een fogtoeiog Shelf. plain: Regular, list....76@75&10% 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26 ‘Sasieios SIGE, cicccanascescccase seein 40810@7 34 Bradley Shelf Brackets.......... 80&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark's Pattern, No. 1, % Leather— | Bright Wire Goods—See 
doz . * 720; sd ne B18" -50@5‘ Datos Best Oak Tanne i --60£10@60&10&104 Wire 
Steer’s No. 1 0. 3 -40@4085% mer ; ¥ 
SM etc actdeshondeansseal iogivsing Bench Stops—SeeStops,Bench  Brojiers— 
Gimlet Bits— Benders and Upsetters, Wire Goods Co................ 75@75&10% 
Common Double Cut... ¥® gr. $2.75@3.25 Tire— | Buckets, Well and Fire— 
German Pattern............+.. # gr. 35.00 Brettell Tire Upsetter, $15............. 56g See Pails 
Double Cut, leaaing makers. 30@50&10% Green River Tire Benders and Upser | Bucks, Saw— 
S Seo Gimicte. —«§«._-« == ——=—s=s—s=s—CisCOY COBB accgee cccccccecccccsccossceccccscses 
—— | Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. . Hoosier............. # gr. $22.00 @ $24.00 


Hollow Augers— 40@50% 








Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 


fonney’s Adjustable, # doz...... fis. 00 icycle Goods— 
Cincinnati na ta ceeee e+ +eeeeR0&10% Mi .. tie 8 Son’s 1897 list: | Butchers’ Cleavers— 
Douglass’. Standard.. ge BOI Balls.. rec clathcoctets 6s csuw scsi Cleavers, Butchers’. 
ML BS. ncccescccee seosese le’ — 
Stearns’, Common, No. 6.......... WBiee deat Pi Butts— Brass— 
Stearns’, all other numbers....... 208105 “h0&19¢ Cast Brass, Tiebout’s... woe00++ 200.50 
Shia a a and Bits— | Lane’s Cycle Hanger.............. B33ga5% Wrought Brass. list Se pt., 96/40 240&104 
’ : Cast Iron— 
i ttgmmodion’s .. 16R10@15 108105 | relgsogpe Langage Carr‘ers, Alum!, Yast Jolnt, outs. OP sonnei 
Sitell’s Ship Auger Batita Gar Bits eiog| Springfield Diipi"x sing aia wi ota gana ‘i iiaioO80R 
40@40& 10 histi a 2 . scan 
Watrous’........ Laerey ae -- 40@40&10% serety Seams seenonsnsean ss : ea SO T5&5@75& 
‘ety Sprocket BMGED, covccce:ccess -50% Mayer’s Hinges............ 10&5% 

Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Aul, Comtiaation Serow Driver and Ni Parliament Butts.......... . 

Awls— ple reac. PTrrrrriiitit TTT TTiiity Wrought Steel— 
Brad, Handled.. r. $3.00@3.25 Bits— er } 
Brad, Shouldered, puagroceer @ “) gr. Zogt¢ Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— | Table an | Back Flaps.....| List Apr. 1 
Pea bat Shouldered, Good. ¥ gr. $1 eis See Augers and Bits. pene ene Sess + seeeees | @ eaten 
Peg Should... -..-......W er. r §L35@1. 45 Bit Holders—See Holders. —_| Loose Pin. 2700000. 
Scrateh, Handled. soe 3.50@4.00 : Loose Pin, Bail and Steeple Tip. 
Scratch, Socket. ........¥ dos. 95¢@$1.00 Blind Adjusters—See Ad- _ _ d0&5@S0R10&55 
Sewing, Common.. “® 3r. 85¢0$1.00 justers, Blind Bronzed Wrought Narrow and Inside 

’ : | Blind Butts.........../ 50&10950& 10&5% 
Awl and Tool Sets-—See pgliind Fasteners-—See Fuet- 
Sets, Awl and Tool. eners, Blind, mane, | Bird— 
i - . ! He dryx, Br : 

Axes Blind Staples—See Staples, $000. 5000, 1100 sertes.... 10% 
First quality, best brands.. .$5.00@5.25 Blind 1200 series................... ae tit 
First quality, other brands. ..$4.25@4.75 nee 200, 300, 600 and 900 serie 3. 10& 1005 0 
Jobbers’ Specia: Brands, good quality... Biocks— ' Hendryx Bronze: oi 4 

ee : 4.00@4.75 Common Jap’d Sheaves. r 700, BOO series............006 40&10@504% 

Beveled, add 25¢ ® doz. Eddy Steel Rr *kle Blocks . conse RS Hendryx Enameled........... 40&10@50% 


Ford’s Star Brana, Self Lubricating. . 


Axle Crease—See Grease, A 
ate Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 





708 Calipers—See Compasses, 


Axles Iron, Steel ; a 

ome . . 50&10 Calks, Toe 

vonoond ate a é ‘SiMe $¢ | Hartz Steel Tackle Blocks. . 50& S108 Burke's, One Prong, Blunt..... + A@IKG 

No . ree Ny a A 2 ¢|\ x Lane’s a Adj., Perfect Safety poor Burke’s, One Prong, Sharp........5 33'¢e 
et Ay, agg, PTT . Pee a 4 SUMMEE sasscantesedsesensezess<+ .....380% Burke’s, Two Prong, Blunt........5@5'¢¢ 

No 2, Solid G a, y 314 or Stowell’s Nove ity, Mal. Iron. 50&10% Burke’s, Two Prong, Sharp ...... 6 28\e8 

Nos. 28 yo ies or eRe» <.. See also Machines, Hoisting. Gautier, One Prong, Blunt. 51 G@ee 


Nos. 15 to 18.... 
Nos. 19 to 22 


Boards, Stove— 


Market somewhat irregular. 








-+--30&10@40% 


Can Openers—see Openers, Can, 
Cans, Milk— 







Manufacturers quote... : 
Bas Molders—See Holders,| Jobbersoften sell...........40%10@50% Buffalo Pattern: . sae 
Bag. | Boits— Concave Cover..... $1.25 $2.00 $2.20 
Baiances— | Carriage, Machine, &c.—!' Convex Cover...... 1.40 215 2:35 
Sash— Common, list Jan. 30.°95....75%7:4@806 [mote Teen s+» 1.89 2.00 
Coiiaiinh tate tach Norway Iron, $3.00, listOct. 7, ’84 Wow York Potters. 4°, £6 a8 
a ‘ 75&10G75&1 0&5% Baltimore Patterp.... ..... 2.35 2.55 





to the trade on appli ation, 
nds of Hardware, who will be 
Chicago S. Co. Seamless Née 
5 ~ 19 gal j 
lowa $1.30 $1.50 $1.65 each 
Sturges . 1.20 150 1.¢ each 
Elgin aes La 1.0 each 
Chicago... 1.50 1.90 2.00 each 
Cans, Oil— 
Galvanized Blue Band, I-gal.. @ doz. 
$1.60@831.80 
S. S. & Co., Galvanize:l Family with 
y Bn , &gal., # cro. $54; 5-gal., 
$60, 10-gal., $180.00 
Glass Oil.. ioz. $1.60@31.85 
Ca ps—Percussion 
Eley’s E. B 508 
Hicks & Goldmark’s andl Union Metallic 
Cartridge ) ® L000 
E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, 1-10’s 
47@50¢ 
E. B. Trimme:l Edge, 1-10's. A7Q50¢ 
F. L. Waterproof, i-10s.........! 5 a37e 
EE 27@28¢ 
Musket. Waterproof, 1-10’s.. .45@50¢4 
Primers— 
poueae Set $1.00 scantabéeed 
saps Stur tevant Shells) $1.00 ‘Se 
Ali other primers e .- $1. 00@$l. LO 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpets. 


Cartridges— 


Note.—.These prices are sometimes 

shaded by jobbers. 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball Swgd... .$1.90 
$1. i2@1. 18 


B. B. Caps, Round Ball 

Biank Cartridges, except 22 an: 32 cal., 
ulditional L0¢ to rbove discounts, 

Blank Cartridg 

Bl: ank © artridges, { zal., 

Cent.Fire, Military anc Sesorting 






Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle 
Primed Shells and Bullets....... 
Rim Fire Cartridges......... 
be. ea ee ‘Tba2 
Carpet Sweepers— 
See Sweepers, Carpet. 
Casters— 
Bed Plate, etc..........seereeee 50@70&54 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) ....60@#0&5% 
Paysoun’s Anti-friction Furniture..... 
WRL0RDS 
Payson’s Anti-Friction pee. 6O&10&5% 
Standard Ball Bearing.. : 50% 
Tatum’s Anti-friction......... 160 DHU&L0% 
Tucker’s Patent, low list. 5OBS0KAS 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain— 
American Coil, c Sask mk 
8-16 } 5 % 9-16 
$5.i 5O 4.10 3.10 2.75 2, 70 2.50 2.40 
y Inc 


1 
25 295 S40! 210" 
For less than Cask lots ons 1-10c, 
German Coil, list July 24, 97 
BU&10&LORS@IV&S % 
German Halter Chain, list July 24, ’y7 
B0x10& 1082 @7T0% 
Trace, Wagonand Fancy Chains, list re- 
vised April, ’93 70k 5@70&10% 
Breast. Hitching and Kein Chains 


Covert Sad. Works....... ....... 70% 
Covert Halter, list Jan. ’95 .- 45&2% 
Covert Heel Chaia, list Jan. 95... .45&2¢ 


Jack = wae ‘and Brass, list July 

10, 70&10% 
ee 7 5 A 
Garland’ ie Wel P s Halters’ wOnies 
Garland’s Eureka Weldless Cow Tie 









Oneida Halter Chain.......... HO@SKBVR 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain............. bh Db 3 4@4¢ 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue............8% gr. 50@52¢ 
Carpenters’, Red..... gr. 45@47¢ 
Carpenters’, White gr. 40G42¢ 
See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines-—See Lines. 
Checks, Door- 
DE Mine dduusns cudapapsinectaalbens 40% 
Eclipse S0@Q60X 10% 
DP idbndnedeake ditcensuensebman 10@50% 
I Seite iad: sn ctadibbswenencns 50@60% 
Chisels— 
Socket 2 hegeeantedustien Firmer 
S anda d 1 st......... “onan 


Buck Bros 
Charles Buck 
pousgeee 

L. & L. ceeeee 


Tanged and Miscellaneous. 


Buck Bros........ 

Charles Buck. . 

renee Js Firme 
~&L Ww hite, 


830% 





‘ 50 
tote ee eeeeenseees 7 5&1 00 Q@SOF 


. White 30 @30R58 


iF) 


Tz ange | - 





nie 


Gold ( thise Is oo 1 quality.. 
Cold Chisels, fair quality... Bb 12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.. a _) Twat 








ad 
+s 
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Beach Pat.. each eee oe 20% 
Graham Paten 4 
Morse’s Ad — TN ‘each $7.00. ......25% 


8 MOD, OES Pat. .....0..cccscccnccccce 30% 

Skinner Patent Chucks 
commipation Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drdlh CHUCKS. ..........--+,cccccvcveset 30% 
Independent L athe Chucks......... 40% 
Imnproved Planer Chucks...........-20% 
Universal Lathe Chucks............- 40% 

Union Mfg. Co.: - 
Combination. .........0++ sssccesesess 40% 
CRAP DEEL... ccocccccecccccescceccess = 80% 
Geared Scroll.........0.-.seeeseeees 33\4 
Independent. .....0.... ..-sseerceecses 4) 
Unton Drilll......ccc.cccorssoce coerce ctbl% 
Universal. .........2 cesee seoerevesss 10% 
Face Plate Jaws...........-.+++0 . 35% 
Clamps- 

Adjustable Cincinnati........ -- 25& 10% 

Adjustable, Hammers’..... ZO@L0IKIG 


"3 @308 10¢ 
45&106 Q5VUK 10% 


Adjustable, Stearns’ 
Cabinet, Sargent’s 


Carriage Makers’, P., 5S. & Ww. Co. .40&10% | 


Carriage Makers’, Sargent 


50k 10@! we rd 


Cincinnati Carpenters’, &e dowcese 
Joiners’ ( slam s, Tatum’s : 
R. I. Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron 
Saw Clamps, see Vises. Saw Filers’. 
Stearns Malleable, with ween Iron 
Screw. oe THRE 


Stearns Steel.....-..00---canssence "25k 10% 
latum’s Joiners’ Adjustable oo 0 25K10% 
Tatum’s Quilt, Cabinet, &c...........- 40% 
WATREE'S. .ccccovces .. 40810G40K 1085 | 


Cleaners, Walk— 
Star Socket, All Steel. ....@ doz. 5-75 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....®@ doz. $3.75 net 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros..Flat Uds., 30%; Rd.Hds., 40% 





New Haven Kx ige Tool C “ieee: 
Nichols Bros., Fiat hdl., 30%; Rd. smal. 40% 
Fayette R. Plumb.......-+« Y&7 oh 
5. & W ate asiges@asiee (Os 
ib. & I. J. White. — atabennnuabessneneee 25: 


Clippers— 
Chicago F Se eas Shaft Company 
Handy Toilet doz $7.20 


Mascotte Toilet ..........-- dos. $8.40 
Monitor Toilet. ........+.++. i doz. $9 00 
Stewart's Patent.. .»..# doz. $10.00 


oO orse Cli ers, . doz. 
No, 10, 418 "No. pp $15 60; No. 2, 
$13.80 20, $13.25; No. 8, $10 
Hotchkiss Toilet Clippe rs, ® doz. : 
No. 1, $9.60; No. 101, $10.80 ; Mo. 
201, $10.80 ; "No. 300, $13.20; No. 


500, $15 

Clips— 
Eagle Axle .......c.cccccccscceecsss 75&10% 
Norway AX]e€.......cocccssscesesecs 70&10% 


le 
Superior Axle Clips .. .TOK1LO@T5S 
Cioth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass 


Hardware list (Globe, Raventne, Lever 
Bibbs, Racking, &c.)........ @70&105 | 


Coffee Milis—See Milis, pn 
Collars, Dog— 


Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list............. 404 | 


Chapman Mfg. Company, new list. ...40% 
Embossed,Gilt,PopexStevens "Uist 3081 0% | 





| 
| Fort Madison, Heavy 


Corn Knives and Cutters 


—See Knives, Corn. 
Crackers, Nut 
Acme, Japanned., ® gr. $30.......... 40% 
Acme, Nickel Plated, # gr. $30......207 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co............50% 
Cradies— 
ee secece ee o+e BSE 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, ® gross -5@6¢ 


Cases, 100 gr., $4. 1. +. 00, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. 

Metal Workers’, 5 ..20@25% 

Railroad, ® gr. $2 00. <asepenenne Hs et 4 

Rolling Mill, ® gr. $2. 

Soapstone Pence 1s, ® 7 $1. 50. Rett 

See also Chalk. 





Creamery Pails—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
doz. $7.00 


| Fort Madison, Light. 


| Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators 
Victor Garden .............. # doz. $10.00 
i 

Curry Combs— 

See Combs, Curry. 

Cutters— Meat— 
OIE cs itnvatibeaiaesvadans coqgocses 

NOB... +--+. gs é to fs B 5 
Connecticut, No. 0, $2. este 


No. 8, $3.00; No. 12. 33° 50 S31¢% 


| Sere — _ 4 
SE, on antes 12 22 
Each ...... $38 $2.50 $4 $6 ‘ 


i a 2 
14.00 $17.00 
a 8, @ doz 


ll ia 
$27.00 $33.00 ~ oles 00 
Home No. 1, # doz. one 00 





Little Giant, . r-- Satie stad son 108 

-- st 312 820 322 

00 sis. 00 $44. 00 ove. 00 .00 

— \Ghakonen ? os.. . ..45@45&104 
Dicieuscmustased 4 


"2 
22.00 $80.00 $40.00 
New Triumph No. 6 





, # doz, $24.00.. 
8844854 
wR. 2 VL ee f 
BUOB. coevesccnccenescesces 00 150 
5.00 18.00 


“$1 
| Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, ® doz. 


60.00 
| Enterprise Beef Shavers..........25@30¢ 


| Slaw and Kraut 


| Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters... 50@50&10¢ 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr....515@818 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr.... 820@$27 


Leather, Pope & Stevens’ list.......... 40% | Tobacco— . ‘ 

= fo .8 doz. $4.00 

Combs, Curry | National, # doz. $21.00.... BOk5S 

Hotchkiea’, List Nov. 20, 06. Boa lOR | Sargent’s, # doz. $24.00... 60.@60&10% 
oUucnKi *see 


Rubber, ® ‘doz. § $7.50. see 5&10¢ | 
New York Stamping Go., List Sept. 17, 


 , errr 25108 
New “entaur Spring Curry Comb: 

With Wire Handl-.........8 doz. $1.20 

With Strap Handle........ ® doz. $1.60 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods. ...........000+ 7O&10@754 
Bemis & Call Co.’s : 

ne RR Tet 65% 





Calipers, Call’s Patent Insk 
Calipers, Double....... 


( alipers, Inside or Outside. . .. 70% 
Calipers, Wing........ ...0++ ... 608 
COMPASSES. .... 2... -seecccvcscccess 50&5% 
J. Stevens A. & T E.R aes 25&10% 
Coolers, Water— 
aS6 Co.: 2-gal., Oe.70 ; 8 3-gal., $3.20 ; 


ac $3.60; 6-gal., $4.75; 8-gal., 
ae 20: 1l-gal., $11; 14-gal., $14 each 604 
Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 


Rraided, Drab and Fancy 
Braided, White, #? B 


Cable Laid Italian ? Db - 18¢; b, 16¢ 
Common India............-+:. # D Sy@ve 
Patent Russia.......... ..@ B12 1g 
Cable Laid Russia......... eB 1S ge14¢ 
India Hemp, Braided ............. 8¢ 
India Hemp. .......ccccsssceses #D g@loe | 
I TIED. sopcengnacescetencet ? Db 10\¢¢ 
Mas wchusetts, White. presenen i W 
Eddvstone Braided C ‘otton. DR 18¢ 
Hariaony Cable Laid Italian.....¥ B 18¢ 


Os? wan Mills 





Crown, Solid Braided White...® B 18¢ 
Braided, Giant, White.. ...¥ D 16¢ 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italian...... ss secerceeees LOG 
Cable Laid Russian.... a 
Cable Laid India...........+...se0. pan 
Brak 1 India...... 
6amso 
Braided, Drab Cotton......% ® 38@35¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp.....®% B 31@33¢ 
Braided, Linen » & 53@56¢ 
ral ite Cotton.....% B 27@30¢ 
Bilver Lake : si 
A quality, Drab, 40¢............ 15&716% 
A quality, White, Ee 15&7'9% 
B quality, Drab, 35¢ 7 


B ian Hem White, 3 306... 
 aeclacmncas te eee dis 


rl piste 
Braided or Twisted ........... S5@S5&54 


, BD 55¢.. 306 | 





Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00................ 
HV& LO0@KH0K 108104 








| BOnNey’S. .....eeeeeeeeeeee # doz. $4.25 
CIMCIMBAT. . coccves-covcessccesees Pere | 
EE Th wp cnonspnneseoceressonnceoens 2548104 


| Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Gem, Improved ...... # doz $s.. 5S0@89.00 
Samson, # doz. $36.00, este @25& 10&5% 
Vaughan’ s Post Hole Auger. doz. 

5.2 25@5. 75 


Dividers—‘ee Compasses. 


Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog 


Door Checks— 
| See Checks. Door. 


| Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker’; Pat. Atarm Ti 1 No. 1. ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $12; No. 3. $11; No. 4, $12. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Bench Drills, Stearns’......... 50@50&104 
Blacksmiths’ Self ee each $7.50, 20¢ 
Breast, plete . as each $3.00 ..... 254 
Breast, P., 8. & V 408104 
Goodell Kuhomnasio Drills. 40&5@ 108105 
Ratc ~~ Bignall & Keeler 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ..... 
Ratchet, Ingersoll’s......... 
Ratchet, . y eee 

Ratchet, Weston’s......... 
Rate het, Whitney’ ae 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00' 


Twist Drills— 
Standard List......60&10&5@60&10810g 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drilis—See Augers and Bit, . 





# doz. $6.50 | 














Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 


Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. 


Drivers, Screw - 


Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
21¢-Inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in.. 
Brace Screw Drivers 2 


5&10R5% 
ae 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver —_ pousens 2716 
Champion.............. hha .40&10% 
Disston’s. neanets oneal “50@50&10% 
Douglass Mfg. Co.............. 20@20&104 
Eleciric Spiral...........00.  BOR10&10&5¢ 
eeereOnn'S MOONE, .... .sce0sccscerces 40&10% 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 8, sotaten 00 os 
Gay & Parsons’ Ratchet.... 35% 
Goodell’s Automatic 
50 SEORIOGTNS ICR 108 5% 
wen, pb, | Re TO@7T5% 
Howard-Allard Spiral..... 60810810854 
Jones Reversible 50¢ 
Knapp & Cowles: 
gl land 2...... eeecccccoeccete Testes 


Mayhew’s Black Handle........... | 
Mayhew’s Monarch............s.ss Perst | 
New England Specialty Co........ 50&1 0< 
New York, Manhattan and Handy.. 208 | 
Sargent & Co. 





Nos, 1, 20, 40 and 60.50&1 50k10R5¢— 
Nos. 50 and 55....... 50&10£10@60&5% 
Screw Driver Bits.......... # doz. 50&75¢ 
Stanley’s R. & L. Co.'s: t 
No. 64, Varnished Handles.. +20 TOROS 
_ 4 eerie. 5&104 
Syracuse Screw Driver Bits... powell 40% 


E gg Beaters—<Scee Beaters,Egg. 


Egg Poachers— 
See Poache:.s, Egg 
Electric Bell Sets— 
See “elle, Electric. 


Emery" *°. 4 to No. 54 to Flour, oF. 
46 gr. 1. 00 ee. F.FF. 


Kegs, # 4\¢ ¢ 8 ¢, 
kegs, ® D. ge 4 ¢ 814¢ 
kegs, #? D. 54 Se¢ 

10-D cans, 10 1 
incase.....6 ¢ 66 5ig¢ 

10D cans,less 
than 10....10 ¢ 10¢ 8 ¢ 
Enameled and Tinned 


Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeeze: s, Lemon. 





F asteners, 8: Blind— 
Zimmerman’s.. coves. 5OR108 | 


Faucets— 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

West’s Lock, Opens and Shut Rageenies 
Burnside’s Red Cedar..................! 
Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl. lots. Rate 
St BD. pesactchadadenena T0&5@70& 10% 
Metallic Key, Leather Linea. .65£10@ | 

65&£10&104 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key..... 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 0% | 
John Sommer’s No Brand Metal Key. 808 | 
John Sommer’s W. P. Metal Key..... 40% 
John Sommer’s pigmene i cnaned ( 
John Sommer’s I. Cork Lined. ..50% | 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. oes | 
John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.7 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. “60% } 


John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 50s | 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... .40¢ 
John Sommer’s Cedar (in eee 508105 
SN cabncundenkansnseussnieesonsnd \@60R5S 
Star, Metal Plug, new list...... ts408o4 


Stearns’ Wood, No. 200, Wood-li pes 


Ke 
Stearns’ Matchless, Wood, No. Soon reer? 
Stearns’ Gem, Wood, No. 400..... 


rt, Metal Plug, reduced list.60&5¢ 
Self } easurin, 


Enterprise, § doz. $36.00.......... 83) 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00...... ....... 83 ats 


National Measuring, ® doz. $36.00.33 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Fifth Wheels— 
ane oo TBRl 
Derby and Cincinnati. . ORO ToS 

Fi'cs—Domestic— 

Best Brands...... speesemnensis ‘0&10 
Good Brands..... sor th 


3 Se 
Second Quality............ 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers Stubs’ list, omy 24,°97. 
0@3344% 
Fixtures, Crindstone— 





5& 
55.8 Ww. Sees cousunianteenke taal Boe TORI OR 
Reading Hardware Co.. 30&2081 
Sargent’s Patent...... 70&10@70&10&10% 


Fiuting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
Bee Squeezers, Fodder. 


Forks— 

Hay, ® tine..... Sinséveincdiseuel 70&7 4 
ae WE net usaces'seede'ca cit 70&1 
Manure, 4 tine.............. T0eibe108%8 
Manure, 5 1and 6 tine..... . .. 0&2 
eerie TERS K26RQE 
Victor, Hay sue iinahe eben: «pa 
Victor, Manure.......... saan one TOKLES 
Victor, Heax iieavorssnses endsocezes 75&54% 
Champion, Hay ................ 75&2 4 
Shampion. Manure... + +00 28836833 
Columbia, Hay..... Ss ebh benebuahiel 7T0&1 5 
Columbia, Manure............ 75812 &2% 
Columbia, Spading. . 344k24 


6636443. 

Hawkeye ‘Wood Barley @ tine # doz 
$5.00; 6 tine, $5.50. 

Plated see Spoons 


Frames— 
Saw— 


Red, Polished and Varnished...® doz. 
es se 


Screens,Window and Door— 


Bonanza Window Screens.. O&54 
Flyer Window Screens...... .560&10&54 
Maine Window Screen Frames....... 
Perfection Window Screens. ..60&60&5% 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. BORoE 
Porter’s Extension Window Screens. | 


6 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners 2 a58 108 
a ymeneren Adjustable ee 


&10% 
Wabash Adj. Window Screen......... 
Warner’s Screen Corner Irons. .384%&10£ 





Freezers Ice Cream— 


Qts.... 2 8 4 6 8 10 
Best... $1.30 1.50 1.75 2.20 2.90 3.80 
Good .$1.20 1.30 1.60 2.00 2.60 3.50 
Fair....$100 1.10 1.30 1.75 2.80 2.90 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


Funnels— 
Gersdorff’s Eortoction, ee Hy and 
Globe; 1 to 3 gro., 10&5; 8 to 5 gro., 
L0K5t 
Fuse— Per 1000 feet. 
‘er ee 
Hemp Fuse... -82.60 


Cotton Fuse.. 





sant Molasses— 


| Stearns’ Molasses and Oil......... 30&106 
' Stebbin’s. seseeverceececes SOURZOGSSES 


Cauges— 


Barrett's Comb. Roller Gauge.......... 


doz. ei 25 
Marking, Mortise, &c.60&1 &108 
Stanley KR. & L. Co.’s Butt Rabbet 





SEE PEP REE 2542104 
Wire, brown & mat _ Re «- 25% 
Sp ene pnemapect: 256 
.  § AA ) ms “eeeeanpseite 108108 
Wire, Whe 2 hy Madden & Co....... eel OK 


Cimilets— 


Nail Gimlets: 
Assorted 1, 2 and 8.. 
Assorted 2 and 3.. 

Spike Gimie ts: 


seeceeees ®@ BT. $1.50 
°° oe. 1.70 







Assorted |, 2 and -¥ gr. $3.00 
‘Assorted 2 and Disses ') 25 
Diamond Gimlets, .. -® gr. $4. ode: 4.10 
Eureka Gimilets... “60810 O&1L0&54 
Double Cut....... eonesces --40&10@50&54 
Clue— 


b ote: iid 3 jist A, 87148; List 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 
werease, Axle— 


Allerton’s Ax 

ne -00 
8m. Tin balls, ¥ doz., $2.00; 5m, $3.00; 
25 » wood pails........... # doz. $12.00 


Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10- pails, ea. 8 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs. :) dont _ 


-20; 2D 
Lower grades, special brands sai ” 


® gr. $5.00@6.50 
Crindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 


Cun Powder-—See Powder, 


Hi ack Saws—See Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg. Pat., Leather Top. ...# duz. 45@50¢ 

Peg. Pat., Plain Top....... # doz. 400455 
Sewing, Brass Fer....... # gr. $1.75@2.00 
Sewing, Pat., Long........... # doz, #1.20 
Sewing, Pat.,Short........ # doz. 45@50¢ 


Halters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co. list Jan., '95....... 45& 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, 96 list éoanen 


Hammers— 


Handled “manne 

Heller’s Machinista’............ O&5¢ 
stic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 8, $1. a5. f50, 
75 ** 


Fayette R. Plumb: 
mee Choice, A. E. Nail. ..40&12\4 
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Engineers’ and B. .. sued smewooneee 60% 
Machinists’ HIQMMOCS.....000 cccccces 60 
A. E.& A. E. Bell Face Wail. + 40812 
Simos Nail Hammers... oe 
@argent’s C. S. New List........... 45@50% 
Heavy Hammers and 
ne oe 
$2 and under...... bl 24 
Ls Papen MES gt 80a nt 
I Ahueonnsted #D 804 = ug 
{ikinson 's Smiths’.. 





| 
Handcuffs and Leg ss 


See Police Goods. 


Handies— 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


Harness Menders—‘ee 
Menders. | 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. bes roe 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods. 


Hatchets— 
wieet s, Hunt's, vinemedee ate 8. 
ge ocegensengs -sonensoee wes spear 
Cheaper ED 10@60% 


Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 
Clark — Co.: 







x9, 





sneer. eae convidncesse 404 
ssegeence cncee i 45@458104 
=n s mpion. = beshene scesees # doz. $3.00 
Iron, Wrought or Cast— 
Barn Door, ® doz. $1.40. .........+.+ 20854 
Bronze Iron Drop Latches..... doz. 60¢ 
Chest, Rergents t. ‘Okt &10&108 
Door 0: aa : 
And eococces 1 
# doz.. *"90:90 1.00 1208 1-88 JavOg 
Jap’d Store Door Handles wate 2; 
late, $}. at ne plate, $0.88. 
Raggin’s Latches......... 
Wood— 
Auger, assorted........ b 
Uger, lATTC.....0.+0006 gr. 
asses cove 
Apple Arirmer Ghisel, ass'd@ 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large’ 
ory Firmer Chisel 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, large saa te 
Gocket Firmer Chisel,ase’d ®. 1. 1.50 
bmg iy hisclass’d ¥ar .75 
l, Fiber Head (S Seacasannns 25% 
Hammer, het, Axe, &c........ 601 
Hoe, e and Fork..60&1 10&10% 
, ay eo, Wood DHd160@60210% 
b IEE. oncne cccapesepsaces 
— + sot N Sdoode No. gts | Wr 
Pat. A r bt set, No 
No. 4, $1.25.. poets era 2b&10¢ 
Saw and Piane poses os sneeees se AOR 10Q508 
Hangers- 


elow & Dowse 


faragon, No. 1 $8.80; No. 2, $4.50; 
eum 8, $5.50 #4 tt Go.: 
r 
Friction. e 





Baggage 
Elevator 
Rallir 
Cronk hanger Co.: 
Roller Bearing 
Steel Covered 
Lane tros.: 
Parlor, Standard 


eee eeeneeneeneee 


Barn Door, Standard..... eee 





+ $2.49 


ae ee 
OSE 


Gem = Sliding 


Challe 

Bteel Single Track Parlor, 
wre) ® Parlor Door.. 
Warner’s Pat. 

Warner's Imp‘ booaee 
@towell Mfg. and vountey Co.: 
Badge 

Baggage eet 


Car Doo 
Climax ax Ant wrietien.. 
Elevator.. 


60m % 








Extra 5@10% often given. 


Tayi cade a G : 
or "4 pounaey ‘0.: 
Hida der’s. . » .50@50. 
Terry Mfg. Co. 
Ideal 
Modern 


” 
— 


RRRAREER Z 


waaay 


80 

Wrougnt, ..0.-cccccccerces cocccece 
Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw Co.; 

American Trackl 834&1 








New Richards 
O. K. Roller Bearing............. 


dle Improved ogeccccesed 

’ improved. pedanves ‘ 

- 4 Si pny’ webs 

icox Dwar Bearing. 

&10% 
Wilcox-Ives .............. ---60&10% 
Wilcox Tandem Roller Beart ng 
10% 


Wilcox Trolley Ball we 
Wilcox Trolley Roller Bearing..504 





Wilcox bespnted Roller Beortan, 
Fire. ........ccccccce soec--- 40R108 
Woed Track...... wboccccccovceces 60s 


506 

Ddensecceeveccovecnas 60% 

aqueneenvensecena 75410@75&10&54% 
North's queues Blind Fixcares, No. 
2, for W ; No. 8, for Brick 


$11.50 1 
peeing’: Sears ET nascenccesesscace 75108 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 8. 5, 11, 13. 6@75&108 


eo H’dware Co.: 


Lull & Porter 
Butta 3 Gravity 


No. 75 
B0&10&10¢ 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1,8 &5...80&10% 

Nos. 1,3 and 6 80810858 
, Nos. 20 and 25 ....75% 
Empire, Nos. 101 and 108.........,. 
Hiagare Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 8 


Cee Fete e wees sees ereeeeess 


O. 8. Lull & Porter..........-. 80810855 
pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 and 54 ....75&5% 
teamboat Gravity Loeking, No. i 





C eee eee eeeeneeeee 


Gate Hinges— 


Clark Mfg. ge 4 Nos. 1 and 2..70&10&5¢4 
Clark ue. 0. 
¢ = Ny ve 

NE 14 le, # oon, SS. a 


60£10@60&104&5% 
N. Y. State, ® doz. ve’ 


- ies wivgsdaibans 
| Shepard’s, Nos. 
Western, # doz. $4.20, 


8. sono pode oaoe 
Spring Hinges— 


60&10@60&10&5% 


J. Bardsley ) v 
Bardsley'sP Ps s Patent Checking..... 158! & 
Bommer is 
Douumnar pecee. coscesccosscccesces 40% | = 
Chicago ae Butt Co.: 

NN fccntn tdcesdementubeed- ogee 80% z 
Garden City En ~ House... 30%) = 
Keene’s oon Door............- 304; *> 

Payson Mf, Bi 3 

blique, Dbl. Acting ae 50@50&5% s 

Won 40 GOR Blecrsacesesecsecesese 70% | 3 
Stover Mfg. Co.: a 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ae TTT S 
a 
BOGOR, TOs Ascccesecccovcss gr. $3.09 = 
New Idea No. 1........... 9.00 4 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 45% 
Van Wagenee & Williams Hdw.Co.: | § 
a art RS RENNER 80858 | S 
American eo pgcccecccscoccccssccoeses 304 ' 6 
Columbia, No. 14........ Br. $8.00 | 
Columbia, No. 18....... # gr. $24.00 |S 
CKOWD 2.2 ccereeee sone cersseeeres DUM! og 
Mh ccnccccecsonccccocccseccs cesce 30%)! & 
Km0Xall.....sseeeereserees # gr. ee + 1 
QREIEG. oc ccccoccccceccceccceccesses ja 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 








Orepand T Hin ae. etrr4 15,1893: 
Light Strap Hinges « 
Heavy Strap es. ey ste} Extra 
Light T Hinges............. 70% > 20@25 
Heavy T Hinges......... 75&5 &5% 
Extra Heavy Tf H eo oe OU 
Plate Hi 6 to 12 in. ® DB 5¢ 
Providence ...... 14 to 36 in. @ BD 4¢ 
Rolled os. 32 and 34 
50&10@50&10&5¢ 
Rolled Plate............ ones eorex 
Screw Hook a B 24 
and Strap. 22 
Hoes— 













Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe75&20% 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, J ack Screws—Scee Screws. 


WE so daconesas o-0s00s cuabinness 60 
Be alas Maia GS #6 HRS 
son routin, oe, Oz... _ 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco He, «seen Jacks, Wagon 
1 
Warren H00...........secsssseesees O10 | Paley, @ don. $1.00........-- “itabl 


V ~~ AK dos. #26. 00. 
Lane’sS 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan.1, 91.... 
15@ ibaa 
Enameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow, 


Ee 


Hog Rings and Ringers— | 
See Rings and Ringers. 





Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hollow Ware— 


See Ware, Hollow. Knife Sharpeners- 


See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Holders—Bag— 





Knives- 
Sensible Bag and Twine..... seceeesse. 00% 
Bit Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Dick’s Butcher Knives ......- eeneeeey 
Angular, # doz. $24.00....... oeee 4521048 voster Bros.’ Butcher, &6.....seceecees@ 
} Extension Nichols’ Butcher Knives. ......+ceese+s 
Barber’s, ® doz. $15.00.. .. 45&10% | Table and Pocket Cutlery and —~ 


ms 8 Dutcher Baives—ne — 
ay an raw—See Ha nives. 
File and Tool— ° 








| 
Corn— 
Nicholson File Holders and File Han- 
ieticasaceecatiarasese Ladenesiconen’ S848 | | Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........98.00 
Hooks— Drawing— 
Standard Mat......ccccosccece 
Cast Iron— Adjustable Pe iinicuecaces bhi 
il Bh tnchecincancesedateutenasandial 
Bird © Reading ee 6021081 Douglass eee ececrescccescoscccces 7 
Bird © s ales 8 List. 104 %@ Lees Wiis eecccccccccces ey 
iltug, Sargent else ts. -72“bowlog | Oautelo’s Folding.-...7......... 
pre: Line, Stowers: paseee eves 20&58 
othes 
- ing 8 10@054108105 Hay and Straw— 
Goat anda ~ mgbod (6@60k1 08108 
atan SE Ce noe ae soe 5 00 
Coat and Ha’ ent’s List..... 50&10% ing, f i 
Goat: ont w sntsvilie Vint 708108 Lightning, from Jobbers $5. 00 
ess, Reading [is %@ Mincing— 
Wire— Buffalo Adjustable, #® doz. $8.00..... 
| tl tecaditunetensenaniinndll 
Atlas, Coat and Hat...... 4 gognonies | Smidre, ¥ doz., Single, §2; sii 
Buttais Belt Fasteners Nesconsttedoarte 40% | Sensible, Nos. 10, 20, 40 and 60. . 
at: 
= poccccccececococcoecceses 60@60210¢ | s— 
L Misacucesevsssscesecesoaucces aoe TOn Os | Miscellaneou 
Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. Farriers’.. sccscceee @ dos. $8.00638.00 
| Knobs— 


Wrought Iron— 


| 





2in., Bi 
Cotton olisiamerian oe 81,25 | Base, 23¢- rch, Rubber ti ELST 0 
cture | SaEage Bardsley’s Wood Doo: 
Tassel, T. &S. Mfg.Co............. 608106 | Carriage, og ght aa 






Ww rought Staples. “ir00kks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous— 





Bush, Light, ® dos. 750 .00: O00 
Covert’s c= Locking Gate Hoary. '6 


Hook, 4 in. @ gross $13.00; 6 in. 
NETL s diventys sncgargeeaanee 60&20% 
CTE WENO in cece. cconccansegncenines 60% 
Fish a American........ 60& 10% 
Grass, No. 2, $1.65; Nol, 18h, ey eo | 
Potato and Manure. ---..... Sou 5&1 Bs | 
Hooks and Eyes— -70&10675% | 
TRRaen Maleiaiion "58! Lanterns— Tubular 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. a 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. Ser Teheler 7 60} 
| Side Lift Tubular... .$7. “50 


| Bull’s Eye Police— 


2%4-inch flash light. 
8-inch flash ligh 
23-inch ae 
8-inch regular.... 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 


Lawn Mowers— 
Garden ee $¢-inch: 
Cc pet tition 


See Mowers, Lawn. 





| Leaders, Cattle— 
Peck, Stow & W. ec 











Handled— 
Ladies Pays’ Toy and’ Onion. d0a5a78 
’, Toy an on. , 
Street = ——— seve. TORL5RIS 
Planters ed 














Cotton Garden, % in., coupled Sargemt’s.......000000- eiOG TOA. ONTO 
Fair quut coce 
GOOd QUALITY. 000... seeeeeee eeccce # ft o¢ Lemon Squeezers— 
lrons— See Squeezers, Lemon. 
Sae~ Lifters, Transom— 
Breee 6 Ob Bi ccccsce cocesestss DB 2@2 
rom ¢ t UO. nveveee careoree *% > eae Facesier siceimabeceddbeddatien 60@60&108 
Chinese LAMBA - ... cocccesss F DB Sa@te Solid Grip Nos. 808 and 804, ® 100 
ST <6 sesh atcaurpandal il. 
Crown Improved, Pol., # os At 0; 00 | Other SIZOS8....0c.eeeeeeeeerereees “bite 
Troy Po 1, Irons iasscnenen eae » $7.00 Shaw’s.......» Sapapuebibiaeenen 66@60&1 
rs. 0 86) 
No. 50° Lines— 
noo GOle 55g 076 eopri4 6a@e76 jommenmiie 
ew Engiand rressing...... - 
Senaible Sad Irons, Pol, ® doz, “Se Crown Sona praited Ghaik.... me 
ckel, Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5............ 
ei Lake ae be» 4% 0g 
Soldering— ee 
oe Wire @ Giot --Nos.. a 2 3 
Soldert Pers............8 B17@Q1B¢)| 100 feet........ 
Covert Adige San, $5. 73 tect, pancquteinationdesndanl 
Pinking— Locks, &c.- Cabinet— 
Pinking Irons....... ...... # doz. 55@60¢ ' Cabinet LOcKS. .........s-covees +++ 45208 
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Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


[Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. ! 


DR ccnGunisatnnhess Mavenehietens Wie 33vgs 

ee . .60@60&10% 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.......... ... 60&1L0@704 

Sargent & Co -30& 10@60&10&10% 

. & Co., Locks, Knobs, &c .4U@40&5% 
Elevator— 

Btowell’s. Se 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron, list Dec. 3, "OT .75R: 10008 
Dog Collar, 8S. Ran eae 0% 
E. T. Fraim : 
Cast Iron, Scandinavian 
Mal. Iron, 120 line. 


90&40% 
. --90&10% 



















Mal. Iron, 110 and 125 (oS gaeaas 6: 5% 
PPE IGIOND, wocncvccescescccnnssesees 50&5 
er nosnsonne deidogdORIORLOE 
8 Co. ShisGhvantsceuseenmeneel O% 
Sash, &c.— 

Fitch’s Patent... .....cccccseses seve 7O0&104 
Ives’ Patent...... 6635a 2¢ 
Payson’s Perfect . 70% 
Payson’s Signal. .70&10% 
Reading.......... ""60&10&10@70% 
Lumber, Tools— 
See Jools, Lumber. 
M achines— 
Boring— 
Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 
Boss, Carpenters’ .$3.50 
Boss, aap Bldra’.. 3.75 ; 
Douglas. . 2.50 $3.00 
Jenn nings’. 2.50 3.00 
Millers’ Falls. . aa 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Fluting— 
Crown Jewel, 6 in..........++- $2.50@2.75 
Hoisting— 


mpenr ~ Ant Friction Differential Pu = 
Dh seas utndunteebannhsoesentene 
Moore's ‘8 Mand Hoist,with Lock Brake. Dox 
Maris & A may +d (Teal Patent) 30% 
See also Blocks. 


Washing— 
Apshoay Bil dy ne, # doz., No. 1, $39.00; 


No. 2 
Wayne ~~ ~ $27.00 
, $42; No. 


way. Poubination, No. 


Wosieen Star, ® doz., No. 2,$24.00; No 
8, $27.00. 


Maliets— 


Hickory...... ascece --50@50&10% 

Lignumvite ... DU@S50& 104 

Tinners’, Hickory and ‘Appie wood 
Die 


zZ....05G00¢ 

Fiber Head, Stearns’. cevecccccesccetupe 
Mattocks— 

Standard List..... peussisuscesonetl -75&108 
Measures— 


Peck and Half Peck, See Ware, Stand- 
and Fiber. 


Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Menders— 


Centaur Harness Menders, # doz. 


PRiteabbapavhsGeenennpeseseseesnniiel 
Jones’ Hose Menders, # doz., 1¢ in., die; 
Bi, BOOS |b Ba, BOG.ccccccsccessccess ° 
Victor Complete’ hose Menders, ® 
doz. $3.50 25 


Milk Cans—S<e Cans, Milk. 


Millis— Coffee— 


Box and Side, List, Jan. 1, ’88........... 
608106 DeORIOEIOS 
Net prices are often made on some 
roods which are lower than above 
iscounts. 


Euterprise Mfg , list Jan. 17, °93..30¢ 
National, list Ton. "T, "U4 30% 

Parker’s Columbia and Victor... 60&10¢ 
Parker's Upright.............. 30&10@40% 
Swift, Lane Bros + Bigs 


Mincing Knives— 
See Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
See Drawers, Money. 
Mowers, Lawn— 


Net prices > very ern quoted 
14 16-inch 
$2.00 


peeenatt LBs 1.90 $1.95 
ee 
rade... 
a enis and Continental picoheeanieh 
604108105 





Philadelphia : 


All Styles omens AandE..... ‘Tonics 
Style A, all Steel....... eecccccess 60& 

Style E, Low Wheel..... oe 
Style E’ BER WOE coco: cone ves 


Muzzles— 
IOI. 5c cntonscsvend ® gr. $12.00@$12.50 


N aiis— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Repo 


Wire — and Brads, Pape ig ” List, 


A ree S744 &1 0@90% 
Senvarien, Finishing, Upholsterers’, &c. 
e Tacks. 
Horse— 
A.C Nos.t, abe oo fe He. 
0 Uiccccccsess % 2 ¢ % 
40&10% 
American.....94% 91% 9% 91% 93¢...net 
Ausable ...... Qse¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 
40&10&2% 


oe a 19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ Brits 5% 

K. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢...404 
Champlain... .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 

40&5&2¢ 

Clinton Fin...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢30&5% 
MaudS8...... 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ Vle 2i¢ 

50&10&5¢ 


Putnam 23¢ 21¢ 20 19¢ 18¢...25¢ 
Vulcan ....... 23¢ 21¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢...25% 


Picture— 


Brass Head, Combination List.. 


--50&10% 
Brass Head, Sargent’s =. 


FOR1LOK5SS 
Mist.40& 104 
. 50X10" 
on evenepeenceneeorocceoess -+-50810% 
40% 


Porcelain Head, a... 
Grown... Head, recone s list. 
ro 


Nail Pullers—See Pullers, Nail. 
Nail Sets—See Sets, Nail. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Néppers. 


Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts—List Dec. 18, 1889, 


Cold Punched. Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. ) 
Hexagon, plain......ccccssess $6.40) o¢ 
Square. plain... aimesheoteivenses 6.00 | E2 
Square, sesercereseee 6.30 | Fo 
Hexagon, C. T. tit eoomnencen - 7.201 8 
Hot Pressed. o” 
Square, Mfrs. Standard.... . 6.20 | #2 
Square, U.S. Standard....... 6.30 | 4 
Hexagon. Standard.... 7.10 |= s 
Hexagon, U.S, Standard.... 7.20) 
Osnum- 
Best or Government ... .B bd Sy@6¢e 
ee gocaneescocececscoences sess # D 44@5¢ 
> | . Db oa og¢ 
P konieed Spun Navy... @¢ 
Oil Tanks—See 7anks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper .............2 50& 10@60¢ 
ft" |. ee ereneteeran TFH@TSXL10G 
Malieabie, mene rs’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2 $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 20 
Malle —~ Hammers’ Old Patte rn. 
same list hwenotee 50&10% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co. .- 70&10@75% 
Openers, Can— 
I. . cs ccenndnececoenesoansédl # doz. 35¢ 
Iron Hant ile eda inti nial isan # doz. GU@75¢ 
Kio .udike, «’. Rogers & Bros..® gro $6 50 
National, ® iD. ssaseeaseteoan 1.75@82.00 
Sardine Scissors...... # doz. $2.00@ 2.10 
Sprague, Iron or Wood Handles...... 
# doz. 40@45¢ 
RODTEIED vn besucccnccssoctectics sack 752108 
Streeter’s: 
Sensible, gapanned pepnsecese # er. $3.50 
Sensible, Ss nencanceatned ® gr. 30 
© DET cccccccecccesnengensss # gr. $2.00 
New Sprague, Metallic H’dle # gr. $3.50 
New Sprague, Wood H’dle..# gr. $4.50 
Packi ng— 
Rubber— 
Standard, fair quality... .... 70&10@75% 
lnferior quality........... 75&10@805 
| Re: Beate 10k is 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® B 80¢.. ..25@2545¢ 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing.......... 9¢@ 10¢ ® D 
Cotton Packing............ 3¢@l4¢R Dn 
py eee 10}9¢ @ llg¢ BD 
Ju seoccnsseontt OS® 
a Packing. ecceescooece 12¢ @ 13¢ ® Db 
Pails— 
Creamery— 
8.8. & Co., with pasts.. end 5 25; 
No. 2, $5.50 # ry = 
Galvanized— 
Inch...... 10 12 
Water, epaneemet 
an “916. 50 $18.50 $20.50 
wt 4.00 $1600 $:800 
$19 00 $22.50 $25 50 
-- 821.00 2.00 








Pans— 
Dripping— 
Large Sizes............ soccer BD 33g 
Small sizes... “¥ D Fae Por 





- $6. pod $7.00 “ 00 $9. "00 
0&10@75% 


Roasting and enone il 


Columbian, S. S. & Co. 5, # doz. 
$10: 10, $11.50: 20, gis; “30, 15. 
Sin: splex Ko. 08, .# doz. $7.00; 


: ye 
Acme F Ty Pans 


60% 
. 09, 
0% 


eee wee eee eeeeeeeeee 


sata 
Building Paper— 


Per roll 
500 sq. v4 


35@0. 
$e, 55@0. 60 


Rosin Sized Sheathing : 
Light wt , 20 099: ft. to Ib.. 
Medium wt. sq. ft. to ib. 
Heavy wt., extra quality.. 

Neponset Water Proof Sheathing dei 78 

Medium Grades Water Proof Sheath: ‘ 
ing pekeseensspssenegscatenuall 1.25 

De. name | Feit, 9, 6 ‘and a4 sq. ft. to 

Ib., ® to 47.50 


amen Paper. 


: ply {+ 300 ft. ft.), @ ton.. 
2 ply, heavy, ® roll 100 sq. ep 
; ply, light, # roll 100 sq. ft.. 
8 ply, heavy, # roll 100 sq. ft. 
8 ply, light, ® roll 100 sq. ft... 


Sand and Emery— 
List April 19, 1886......... 50&10&5@604 








Parers— 
Apple— 
SE oeeeeeee ®t GOK, 


Baldwin........ ++0e® doz, 
Bonanza....... eccccccccccccess CMCR 


Dandy . 
i oi cenncoonensensnnl 
Family Bay 
mproved Bay State # doz. 
— Lightning........... 

enn 


Perfection. . 
ng 72. 
Reading 78. 
Turn Table 








RR. .ccnetn in nnstoasniindl # doz. 
Ww ite Scanteia peunnagspoest # doz. 


Pencils, Soapstone— 
See Crayons. 


Picks and Mattocks— 
Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, 018.99; 6 


OD Ry ss cope snnnteacessaoonel &10% 
Picture Nails— 
See Nails, Picture. 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— 
Bow— 
14-inch. . ° .® gro, $5-50¢0 .50@$5.00 
SPs oc nccesnanionsess # gro. .50 
Escutcheon— 
Brass. . weeecsecesesesees SO@T0R108 
Iron, list Nov. 11, *°85 2 00.-°-"", 60@60&54% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Factory Shipments, 


Shamans, .. .ecconecesse eet 5&10R5"¢ 
Extra Heavy...........+.+ SO0@S0K5E | 
I csenenestisnsheoncel ""80&5@50&10% 


Pipe, Wrought— 
Factory Shipments, 


List Jan. 2¥, ’05. ) Carload lots 
144 and under Plain.55% | extra six 10's 
and Ag; leas 


14 andover, Plain... 65% 


144 and under,Galv. “te | te 
146 and over, Galv. -52% 


extra six 10's 


Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing. .60% 
Pianes and Plane Irons— 


Wood haces 
Molding.... . 
SJ i quality. 

neh ion qua ty ceeee 10&5@6 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Go Os 
50&10@50&10&54 

Iron Planes— 


aaieg® Ay tanley R. & L. Co)........... 
S1L0&1°&10G50&10&10&10&108 

Cc naplin’ s Iron Planes............. O& 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R, & L. 







Ce aascdanteous cooveevesscandeelll i 
Sargent’s. ....000..++ «sess. 60&10&1 tox 
Steers’ Iron Planes.. --50&10@50&1 

Plane Irons— 

Auburn Thistle.....,.30&10@30&10&10¢ 
SE, ED. scnesescesevavnsineteebaansecl 
ohio ee -$5.00@5.25 to 2 

Sandiisicy. eons tied +++++0-80&10@408 
Stanley BR. & L. CO........00 ve00022- 50&10 
Lé@&lLd. White oeecce secccceses RORSG2L5S 

Plates-- 


et eee 6¢@6 

Belf- Sealing Pie Plates (8.8 na: tad 
Pliers and epee 

BERD BNR ccnnesenannavcaseens 


( Cronk’s Patent Pliers...... 


-95@1.05 


7@39 
ee 
-75¢ 


ENR sesnaneest ao. ; +4 


-50 
-50 


scccccesce - OOS 
Cronk’s Stubb’s Pat. Pliers. ......50& in 


Cronk’s Button Pattern 





Cronk’s Comb. Cutting aiid Gas Piie: 

# doz, $20.00, 604 
Gas Pliers, ® doz.: 
eee 7-in. $5.35 sete Me'b0 
WRisccs 

$2.50 2.75 8.00 3.50 

Heller’s Farriers’ Pincers and [ools.. 
40@40&5¢ 


Morrill’s Pagemel, # doz. $12.00... 30&5¢ 
SOA Cast eel...........50@50&5¢ 
., > a We Tinners’ Cutting spots, 
add 6% 10% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
Combination Pliers 


er 
Ttound and Flat Nose Pliers. .....40&5% 
End Cutting Pliers..... ebesoccneed 40 








Royal Blue . 
Glass Pliers, 
Burner Pliers... 


Plumbs and Levels— 


ciumpe and Levels. ..75&10&10@80&10% 
ye ee 408108) 0@408108 10858 


TRS &10&10@75&108 
Stanley's Duplex.......... ovceeces  BOKLOE 


Woods’ Extension.......... covcceccccte 


Poachers, Egg— 


Buffalo Steam ont. $0 Poachers, # doz., 
No.1, Cr ae -. 00; No. 8, 0.08) 


No. 4, 12.00.. eccecces 
Pokes, Animal— 

ae 

. $5.50 

. $4.25 

ed 25 

Sunbury. with strap. ‘doz. 


Ironclad, Sunbury, with snap, # doz. 
Metallic Horse Poke...... seue® doz. $5.00 









Polish—Metal— 


1 88.00; No, guid. ie 1 0 98 pt.), # dea, 
cit qt. 


pcsotine epeeencnes 
U. os . 7 ‘Polis Pre 3'oz. ‘Somme z 
¥ gr. $4 | D boxes. 
= $1. $15" B Senet doz. $2.25. 
at ye ‘ uid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
gr. 
Barkeepers’ cnr Siete Polish, # doz. 


$1.75; ® gr. 
Wy nn’s White tik. 4 pt.cans,@dos.§1.50 


peotas eeesses 


Stove— 

Joseph Dixon’s, ® gr. cheat one . i 
Dixon’s Plumbago. . s¢ 
Fireside. . éucvessbuesss er ee 50 
Gem. ¥ 5 a gr. MAIR visenves oneese ‘3 1% 

REAR a ee .50 
Jet Black lalate tee nneaiainl ¥ gr. $3.50 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 B I 


pen peeege ca 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 46 ® box, # doz. 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 oz. box, ® doz. 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 8 oz. liq., ® doz. 





Poppers, Corn— 
os heed or Sqrers. 






‘s Go. 60¢; ¥ st. .00 
eat. -# 70¢ 7. 08-90 
2 qt.. - 16; ’ & 11:30 
Quincy Corn’ Popper 
0; 2 qt., $22.00. 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 





aghonios 


See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &e. 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 
Glue— 
Enameled........-. spend 4021065 
_ eee cose occ Pars td 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 ® each. erccccccecsese 0G 
Fine § os D eac ch..... oconce 400 
7 ° . 





® Canisters 
bulk) .... 


=D bv Case, . > eeateeS (25 


‘eless 
5 coved 
EAs sul: ene nS: $8 
ne Pound Can. 


$5.25 
7504 ® Di ali). 93-78 
seeeess$0.50 

Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
Eaterprise Mfg Co......... eonece reece 80s 





Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 
Pullers Nail- 


.00 | Button’s................. WRG | daicass Nawtonal, # dos. $24.00......... ...0..408 
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Pelican, ® doz. $9.00........ «++ L5&108 | 
Scranton, No. 3 cant 2,8 doz... “Si0- 00 
Scrauton. No. 3, @ doz............+. $9.50 

ee 
MGR BETO. ... «.o in.ds tes ces cccccceccee 70% 
Ha Fork, i Anti-Friction, ” 5-in. soiid, 
Hay Fork, “F, » Common ‘and Patent, | 
Hay Fork. Stoweii’s Anti-Friction, 5-in, 
H nee we ay aT a ui: ‘60; Swivel, 

0 e, 
 eaidppelbe 7 5081095081085 


Hay Fork, Stearns’ No-15 4 258doz.$1.7 
pay Fork, Stearns’ No.35 & 45#doz. rx 60 
Fork, Stearns’ zee. 56 & = 2.25 
fay pore. FS og pw 
cone Clothes Line 6 
Japanned Screw..... shawewenge 
po mee BOO GEGD.ccvcorcscescscce 
Stowell’sCeiling or End, Anti- Prloion 40% 
ee I’s Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction 50% 
I's Electric Light. . x 00 SOE 
Btowells Site, Ants + riction........:« 50% 
(Auger Mortise 
Common, Sense, 154 in., # doz., 18¢; 
2 in., 20¢. 
Empire 186 ima, 17¢; 2in., 19¢ 
TRS 134 ins » 15¢; 2in., 17¢ | § 
Ideal No. 13....... 134 in.. ‘doz., Ibe 
Improved wee. « 17¢: 2in., 
Niagara. .........1 
No. 26, Troy..-.«1 
os. 
PRG cb ciine nase 18¢; 
Tackle. Blocks—See Blovks. 


Pumps— 
Cistern, Best Makers......... wee. - T0@T5S 
Pitcher Spout, Best Makers. .75&10@80% 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods 


Flint 2 atin p ross Jill... deansoonsd aoe 

Myer’s Pumps, low list..........-++--s- 
imp Leathers. all sizes......# gr. $6.00 

Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm *Non- 
chokable, B. & L. Block Co 


Punches— 


Bemis 4 Gant Go. 's Cast Steel Drive. 5OR5S 
4 "8 she . 4 
mis & & Gall Sos , 
Bemisa Call Co.’s ret 
lagara Holl h 


N 
Ni 





4 





“@ doz. 60@65% 


Spring, mes $1. 70@1. 80 
BD ~ 3 ns Pal.’ ey 154% 
Stoel rew, B. & K. Mfg. Co.........-. 5 

Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co....20&2% 


Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. & W. Co., @ doz. — 


Peers Pret et eee 


BD: for N. E. Ee 
Small. Med. co q 
# 100 feet....... $1.60 2.00 0 
Cronk’s Double Braced =. m © 
Se yk TT 


Lanes’ Standard, B LC. ..0 ccccoccess 00D Me 

McKinney’s None Better.......@ ft. “286 

McKinney "s Standard... ........# ft. Pe i 

Moore’s, Wr’t. Bracket, ” Steel. 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron. vs ‘e hg 

Sliding Door, roe wrass, i nein 

Door, Wr’t Brass, 

maior &10@40& 5% 

+ eevee BOK10E 


Btowell’s Steel Rall....... 
Terry’s Steel Rail .. cooccee Ge Lt, BUG¢ 


Rakes— 
Cast Sheet, Asso. List...... oroseee eee 
Malleable 
Buffalo Lawn and Garden.. . 83.50 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn..... 3.00 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... 2.65 


Rasps, Horse— 


New Nicholson Horse Rasp......70&10% 
See also 23 


Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 


Reels— 
— Line— 


“Fishing— 


Hendryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
Gold, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Po ulo 
and Salmon, Single Action, Mult ao 
ing and eee all sizes........ 

Bendry, ingle Action Series 163P” 

202P and PN, 102 

AN we PR and PR) 
PN, 00304P and PN, 503 
802 and 802N, 02084N, Competitnn obs 

Hendryx Multiplying and 
Series, 8004N and PN, 4) N, 

2904P and PN, 062004PN, ov24d 


eeeeeee 


3314&10% 


2904N, 
and 0024N, 5009N and PN......40&10% 
Registers— 

List Dec. 20. ’97 : 
Japanned ..... srveseccrevees 40&10@504 
Nickel Plate. ......ccce0..cece..-40810% 
Bronze Plate..... er ercccesersceccccess 40% 


Imitation Bronze,.....see.sseee eeeee40% 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


Peck Stow & W. Co.'s. .......80@608105 
BAFZeat’S. ......0.0000eeee0e----80@80R 105 


HUE Rings and Ringers 


Biair’s Rings... ace cece Wl $3.40@3;5 
Blair's Ringers... 8 oe seeeeet 
owns s i as 
own ngers.. mseeesees 
Hill’s Rings. sooe gr. re. °F. Soar sing 
Hill’s Ringers.............. 402, 50@55 
Perfect Rings....... “ ry gro. bien HAs} 
‘ect Ringers, @ doz......... Pe 
"Rivets and ia 
St ins aaanenaindahendsecenl 50&1 
Norway Quality or Soft Steel: 0@605 
eeesece eececcocces .BU@80&10&5% 
Miscellansous...............50@80&104 


0% | Acme Siowell « Anti-Friction . 


; Cotton Rope: 


Roasting and Baking 
Pans —See Pans, Roasting and 
Baking. 


Rods— 
Stair, Black Walnut . -8 dos. 40¢ 
Stair. Brass, Oval or Hollow. 50@50&10% 


Roliers— 

50&10 
Barn Door, Sargent’ $ list.60&10&10@ r0% 
Ti stuns etungibeseeues S3U&54S 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay...# doz. $1.00 


Rope— 

The following prices are f.ob. New 
York or factory; terms, 144% for cash 
Manila,°7-16 inch and 

sueee . en 

ee eheuae jinch, ® ® 
Manila. “gana 5-16 inch. # DB 
Manila, Tarred Rope.15 threa’ 


Mente Hay Rope Medium. 
7-16 in. and larger. 
eee 
4 and n18 in.. 
Sis: al. Hay Rope.. .2 to 10 ply. 
Sisal Medium ath Yarn... 


# m 19a14¢ 

[B® 10@12¢ 
.R Db 8@10¢ 
8 Dm 54@s¢ 

Wire Rone— 

List Sept. 1, 94. All kinds. 20&2\%&2 cash 


ad 
#222200" 
VeyyF7eu"9 


Best, 14 in. and larger...... 
Medium, 44 in. and larger. 
Common, 4 in. an - ren. 
Jute Rope.... 


Rules— 

Boxwood... 608:108:10810@902108108 
O&10&104 

eas 50810508108 108104 

Lufkin’ 8 Steel 


ncn ceccceevcccescocces 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber  FORLOS 


Saa lrons—See Irons, Sad. 

Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 

See Paper and Cloth. 

Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 

Sash Locks~—See Locks, Sash. 

Sash Weights— 

See Weiyhts, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saws— 


Nore.—Extra 5@10% often given. 
Atkins’ Circular 
Atkins’ Band 
Atkins’ Cross Cuts 





Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.........50% 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw....... ...... ,.40&10% 
Atkins’ Wood Saws... ..... .. 40&10% 
Atkins’ Hand, Compass, Dtinceesteass 40% 
Disston’s Circular................+ 5@50% 


Disston’s Cross Cut, list Jan. 1,93, 408103 
Disston’s Hand.. * 5¢ 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s... " 25&5@:! ava! 5% 
Peace Circular and Mill.. 45108 
Peace Cross Cuts, list Jan.1,93,45&10&5% 
Peace Hand, Panel and Rip....25&10&5¢ 


Richardson’s Grevier and Mill.. “ 10% 
Richardson’s X Cuts, list Jan. 93, 

458 10&5¢ 

Richardson’s Hand, &c...... - 25&10&54 

Simonds’ Circular Saws........... 45@50% 

a —— er Crescent Ground Cross os ¥ 

Simonds’ One-Man Cross Cuts.. Pry st 


Gente’ Gang Mill, Malay and Drag 
MWB. conc cd sceccogccescrescoces 4 S@45&5% 
Wheeler Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co 


Cross Guts, list Jon. 1, 03....45&10&5% 
Hand, Panel and R ip beers ween 80&10&10% 
Woodrough & McParlin: 
Cross Cuts, list Jan. 1, 93 ..45&10&10¢ 
Hand, Panel and Rip........ 25&10&104% 
Hack Saws— 
Griffin’s complete.. -- eee 5O@50&5¢ 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Biades..... 50@50&54% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10% 
Scroll— 
Barnes’ No. 7, $15.. 25% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Scroll Saw, $18..:20¢ 
rnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 
Lester, complete, $10.00........... 15&10¢ 
Rogers, complete $4.00 .. 15&10% 
saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Seis, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Jools, Saw. 
Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Scale. 
Scales— 
Chatillon’s Eureka....... ccccccce eecee ste 
Chatillon’s Favorite pecevesee-ece eee 40% 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales. -- .. 00% 


Family, Turnbull’s. . 80@30&10¢ 
Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 
¥ doz. $17. 00@ 18, d0 
Hatch, Tea. No. 161....# doz. $5.75@6.00 
Pelouse Scales — Family. Candy, 
Grocers aad Postal.. 33846 
Union Platform, Plain... "$2: 00@2 40 
Union Platform, Striped......82.1: 5@2. 25 
“The Standard” Portables. eemidinas 45@504 
“TheStarncard ” R. KR. and*Wagon. ..60% 


Scrapers— 








"Screw Drivers— 
See D: ivers, Screw 
Screws— 
Bench and pct 
Bench, Iron ¥ doz., , $2. Os 


* $3 
Bench, W: ond, Beech gat doz. Sie. ioe, 20 
Hand. Woo .30&10@40&104 
5% 


Sent Lag and Hand Rail— 

Lag, Common Point, list Jan. a N@nski < 
5 

Coen Lag, Gimlet Point, fee Jan. 


vintiomtheenen RORLNE S5&2165 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1. 1881 iment + *1 


Jack Screws— 
Millers Falls... -eeeees 50&10&10% 





Millers Falls, NMMAOE occ ccccesectccd 50&10% 
Pl Chede<eadendne 40@40&10% 
RS cnevctonteten beer Fst 
Stearns’ ......... esses -.49&109 
ER ve rcvtenctacdcas 1.838108 
Machine— 
_List Jan. 1, ’98. 


Flat Head, Iron or Brass. .......seese0+80% 
Round Head, Iron or Brass., 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Iron or Beet) bieiea i calcciamenae 70&10% 
Sq. Hd. Cap. .....ceeresereeeseeeese OOK LOS 
Hex. Hd, Cap.. eee esancensnaeuastee 


Wood— 
Manufacturers’ Circular Prices 
List Nov. 10, 1898. 
Flat Head, Iron 





Round Head, Iron...... ‘ 5 

Flat Head, Brass .. ....... ° % 
Round Head, Brass..........00 .seees8246% 
Flat Head, Bronze....... paenes pense * ior 
Round Head, Bronze... 0 % 
Rogers’ Drive Screws. 734% 





Note —An xtra 5 or i0% is ofcen given. 
Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 
Grass and Grain............... 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 

Sets— 

Awl and Tool— 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets 
Wood Hdle., 10 Awis. ® doz.......$2.00 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awis, 6 Tools, # os. 


2.25@2 
Aiken's Sets, Awls and Tools M ae 
No. 20, ® doz. 10.00. 6081060810855 
Fray’s Adj. Too rw gyre 2, $12; 
818; 3 12; 4, $9; el 
hoor fi dis, No. 


Millers Falls’ Adj. cy os 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5,818 .... 15&1 ibs 
Stanle s Excelsior : 
No. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 
Seocccacaainns lokivgsoa toss 
Garden Tool Sets— 


$5.5k 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe 
doz 


o+ee SOK1L08 


enees $9.00 

Nail— 

# gr. $3.00@3.25 

.-@ gr. $4. we + ie 
7} 


Round, assorted 
Octagon. eee 
Buc k Brothe rs... . 

‘annon’s Diamond Point, Mg gr. $12. 


Snell" 8 Corrugated, Cup Pt............ BOs 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup P¢......... ....66%4% 
_Riv et— 

Regular list.. -- 70@70&10% 


Saw 
Aiken’s Genuine.......# doz. $4.50@5.00 
Aiken’s Imitation # doz. $3.00@3.10 


Atkin’s Criterion......... - ++. # doz, $6.00 
Atkin’s Adjustable......... doz. $6.00 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut. ° 


cece ae 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate......... . 
Bemis & Call Spring Hammer. 
Disston’s Star Sh@soa os 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat.45% 
Hammer, Seymour, Smith & Son, 


Morrill’s No. 1, $1 SS eee 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cress Cut, $23. 00: 40K 20% 





No. 5, Mill, WROD isiacctantcoua’ 40&20% 
No. 10 15.: Peles casccéssccusceution 40&20% 
FSi CERO. . .coecedasatcasaane 40&20% 
Stillman.. -.-+00# doz, $1.00 
Taintor Positive, ® doz Gainceiseves 60: 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40.. ,.25@33144 


Shaves, meaner 


Iron .® doz. .80.95@1.00 
| REE eR doz. .$2.25@2.50 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. na ae 508 10% 
Cincinnati. © cee SOK 1LOS 
Goodell’s, # doz. '$9.00.: pbcsbcdceses 15104 
RR es 40&10% 
Tatum’s.......+.+ 00008 we eeeeeees cet lLOZ 
Shears— 
Cast Iron, gooa quality, # gross, 7-in., 
$14; 8-in., $16; 9-in., ‘318. 
Cast Iron, cheaper ‘grade, # gross. 
7-in., $8.50; 8-in., 89: 9-in., $11.50. 
Acme Cast Shears............... 40@ 408: 5% 
Straight Lt -- —gaag &e 
Good —_ | aS 70&10@75&10¢ 
Second quality. ' 





Davenport Cutle 
Heinisch’ 3 Tallors’ Sh. “a 








Screen Window and Door 





Rivet Sets—See Sets. 





Frames—see Frames. 


Agee Box Scraper (8. R. & L. a Go.) ) 
Box, 1 0 Sen OO $2.00 
Box = Sa everes «+ ¥ d0Z. $3.00@4.00 
SE. shisihes chnendeabens candde 55£5Q60R5% 
Ship, No. i, # doz., $3.50; No. 2, $2.25 
.40 
Ship, R. I. PME EC avensevcenecies ciees 10% 
Tatum’s Box . .....ie.csesceeeeeess- 2ORLOS 


Seymour’s, list Dec. ’81.. 

B0& 108 Ld@ 70RD: 
Seymour’s Nickel..... .... 50&10@60&54 
Seymour’s Tailors Shearts. 40@140&5% 
BERGE EEUEEED. « occa vcccccceesecece 
Wilkinson’s Sheep.........sssseceeereeeeld% 


Tinners’ Snips— 








Pruning Shears and Tools— 
en Y yee Prunin, Hook 
0 25@25. 


# doz. $18.00..... 1 
Disston’s Sivanies 3 Hook, # dog. o12. 00" 
25@25&104 
Eagle Pruning Shears................ -60% 
nT. Henry Mfg. Company : 
Henry’s Genuine, Nos. 1, 2 and 22 .. 
50&10% 
Henry Pattern, No. 20..... ee 50&254 
Henry’s Pattern, No. 2i..........! 50&30% 


Coon. Pattern, Nos. a 33 and 38. ee 5% 
Conn. Pattern, No. be &20% 
Henry’s Orange 32 ~ SaaS ‘BOR BOE 


Henry’s Grape Shears.. - 50&20% 
Henry’s Tree P UNOPS... 0... 2. see ee 5% 
Levin Pruner, No. 23, $0.00 ® doz. |45¢ 
t evin Pruner. No. 24, $12.90 2 doz ..45¢ 
No. 100 Pruning WRN exikeccccad 60&10% 

- 5S. & W.Co.. wae 60% 
Seymour’s..... wil... B0210&10@T0&! ‘t 
Seymour Smith & Son: 

NS oe ins cuis'sas cddndeiins 20% 

New Standard Tree Pruner. ..,.80&5 

SE Svencniels, Cau. <andeeet sere G5t 
Tel egraph VOO PEON ovis cccccoces TORS 
Waters’ Tree Pruner ......... -.. BOR54 
Wheeler, M. - Co., Combination, 

# doz. $12.00........ 25&10@25& 10854 

Sheaves-—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction.......... . 50% 


Patent Roller... 0X 1L0@K0& LO&5S 
Patent Roller Hatfield’s, rs} ae s list, 
@80& 1087 + 





ns ‘ a 0% 10@ 75% 
RR. & EB... ....cccescesee 40K 10@B0& 10&54 
Wrightsville, Hatfield Pattern... .80&10% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list..........secce....T0X10@75% 
cs } =e .60@60&1048 
Sargent’ 8 list..... .60@60810¢ 


Shells— 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax 


Brass Shot Shells, first quality. . 60824 
First quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 ase, 
&10&28 
ty Rival, Om and Climax 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 
20&10&2¢ 
ek Shot. Reinforced New V ictor40&2% 
mokeless brand, 12, 10, 16 Oiee 
&10&2¢ 
Star, Club, Rival and Climax Brands on 
& 
Trap brand 12 and 10 gauge. 3: sueelOkae 


Shells, Loaded — 
Loaded with Black Powder. .......... 
40&10&10¢ 
Loaded with Nitro Powder 


40&10&10&10% 
Ship Tools— 
L. & I. J. White 


7 ands, 1 


74 
TOPO eee teen eee ee nee Oe 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Horse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix,Old Domin 


ion Bryden’s Boss Crescent. &e 
from jobbers.... ; .$3.10@3.25 






Bryden’s Frog Pressure .34.00 
Gibbs’ Rubber Cushioned... ..@ set, $1.50 
Mu io 

Add 50 cents ®# keg to above prices. 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B 25-® bag ......$1.20@1. 25 
Drop, up to B, 5- bag was 
Drop, B and larger, 25- b bag $i. 4 5@1. 50 
Drop, B and larger, 5-D bag.... 35 
Buck 25-® bag.. e .$1 45@1. z= 
Buck, 5-bag...... wiaxee 
Chilled, 25- bag. $1.48@1. 33 
Dust Shot, 25-® bag. seccnses See 
Dust Shot, 5-® bag............. 50 
These prices are often shaded 5@10¢ 


# 25 DB bag, especially in the West. 
Shovels and Spades— 


No. 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd. Point. D or 
L Handle: 
Price # doz. 


2dGi ade. 
87.20@7.50 
6.47 @6.90 
6.90@7 20 


lst Grade. 

Plain Back $8. 10@8.40 
Strap Back 7.50@7.80 
Cleveland Pat’rn 7.80@8.10 

C3, 

8d Grade, 
Plain Back......$6.30@6.60 
Strap Back...... 5.70@400 /.10@5.40 
Cleveland Pat’rn 6 00@6.20  5.40@5.70 

All other sizes add 30¢ ® doz. 


D4, 
4th Grade. 
$5 0@6 00 


Black deduct 30¢ ® doz 
Shovels and vénae 
Brass Head. ..ccccccces 60& LO@H0X1LO&1Up 
Iron Head........cese- 6V& LU@HVK LUR5E 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Buffalo Metallic.S.S &Co, # gr.: 
16 16&18 IS 18&20 
Blued ...810.80 $11.40 $11.40 $12.00 
Tinned.. 11.40 12.00 12.00 12.60 
Eclipse. 2200 scccece -@ gr. $8.00@ 9.00 
Hunter’s Gengine....® gr. $3.50@10.00 
Hunter’s Imitation...®# gr. $8.50@ 9.00 
Shaker (Barfer’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
PD eck cedbedecacceccevecse 258 





Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, # doz....80.70 $0 
Mesh 20, Neste!, @ doz.... .v0 
Mesh 24, Nested, # doz.... 1.05 


Sinks-—- 


Cast Iron— 
According to list. ........70&10@80&10¢8 


Wrought Steel-- 





Cast Handles Rate with Steel.... pee 

Niagara Snips RO Be RG Raa 
Seymour’s. -.- G0R10&1 wiast 
Wr't Handles, Steel Biades..... .. 





Columbus os and Enameled, seni 
Columbis, Painted 0a 10% 
L. 4G... *BORLOE 


Heer eee eens 


eee 


COCR C eee eee eeet tees 


ies 


“hea 


oo 


€ Gem (Coil)......... 


60 


THE [IRON AGE 





January 65, 1899 








Siates—(F zc m store). 


“D” Slates.. .60&10&10&10&5% 
Unexcelled Nohee.088 Slates.60&nine 10s. 
Victor slates..... 60 and eight 10s and 5% 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Snaps Harness— 
Covert Mfg. Co., list Jan. '95...45&2@50% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

Banner......... ereecesvereseeees owes 

Triumph ........ . 
Fitch’s sristol . 
Fitch’s Empire.. 
Fitch’s National 
Fitch’s Clipper... 
Fitch's Champion. 





Sea vananeciaa -igsoRbR 
0&10@70&10&10% 

Snaths— 

Scythe...... a la 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Soldering trons— 

See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 

See Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 


Tinned Iron— 


th Cen. Stamp Co. ’s list.75&10@80% 
ia Fable and Tea, Cen. a ne She 


Silver Plated— 
.60&5@60&10&5% 
meese 








©. Rogers & Bros.: 


18 per cent, German Silver ......... 60% 

18 per cent. Nickel — OF. ccccesssess 60% 
waver ye oo -cocccece OUD 

m. Rogers 

18% German fa. Cou: a eee 60% 

Rogers’ Silver Metal. . «evees-D0&10% 

Springs— 

Door— 


eamaien (Coil).. 





Rubber, complete 
BeRP AGS) «.. vccceccccccgs-epeces 
Torrey’s Rod, $9 in....# doz. $i. 1 
WwW “yy ’s No. 1, ® “doz. $1. oi No. 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 
Scroll, 60&10@60&10&10&10 or fol- 
lowing net prices: 

Tempered 
Bik Brt. Blk. 


114 1n.....5%%¢...... a oe ee Fs “ie 
154 in..... bist wane ge eee: Bis 
ae > eee Big¢....-. OME... 26 08 


liff’s Bolster —- on 
Cliff’s Seat Springs.. 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


Petetdphis No. 1, ® doz. $12; No. 2. 
EE i Ti thcnenecscquccaesoesnahd Bhs 
Squares— 

Nickel plated...... List May 1, ’95.. 

Steel and Iron..... 75&10@80&56 

Try Square and T-Bevels................ 


60&£10&10@70" 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels....60&10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter...50£10% 


Squeezers— 
Lemon— 


Wood, Common, ® No. 0, $5 00; 

No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $10.00. 

Wood, Porcelain Lined, No. ..¥ doz. 
3.25@3.50 
Tinned Iron............ # doz. 80.80@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined, @ doz. 83.25@3.50 
Hotchkiss Straight Figen -® doz. $9.60 














Jennings’ Star......... doz. $1. 85@1.90 
TIGR. . ccccccccecsescsesecoosese ¥ doz. $2.00 
Stapies— 


Sarbec Blind, 44, 4¢and & in. # DB 5354@6¢ 


Fence Staples, Galv antzed | ae Bry Wi rine 
Fence ©taples, Plain.. ot ie See Trd. hoi 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... I5R1OK 


Steels, Butchers’— 


DRG. 000000000 
Foster Bro’s. : 
C.& A. Hoffmann’ 






+40 
Nichols Bros..... 5Oe 
John Wilson’s, list Sep. Bs nuchal 25% 


Steelyards............... 40@408&103 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmith’'s: 









Hatterfleld’s Goods. ............ 

Waterford Goods .........ccccs rte 
ae 2 10% 
Green River... .. ree 
Lightning Screw PF; 100s 8D% 
Little Giant............ - 5. 25% 
}eece’s New ferew Plates 5@304 
heversible iacchet....... ccccce 


ps.. 
Washita Slips, Extra. 


Arkansas Stone.No. 1,546 


Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00. 
Stops, Bench— 


acecegsene Os 





improved ioe ewel, Jap pnd. 
proved Crown Jewel, Nickl'd. 
popula. er 








Superior, ‘Cyco Bearin, 
wepome, Cyco Hearing.......... 
Misses’, $9; Little 
Queen, $3. 80; Chita’, $2.50; 
aisy, $1.5 





Oil Zomperes. 


ag Sense, Nic . 824.00 
p'd, ¥ don. quo. Nickei, ree 


Ladies? Friend No. 2 


Ho. 2, Cox, Jap'd 














Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., list 95-'96............ 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov., 


Oil Stones, &c. 
eee No. 1, @ D...8¢) 


a 
BONA so¢| 35x46& 





MEE Base accaneesc tee 
Arkansas Stono,No.1,8to5\¥in. 2.34 
in.$8.50 
+ oeeeee- D0@Q60% 
 cGhaleabeghwbabebban siete 25&1 


Seymour Smith & Son, # doz., No. 1 
ibe Ties, Wali— 


50; No. 2 
15 


+678 doz., No. 1, $10.00; No. 
$11.00, Rive 


rT Peeee Cre r ret Terrie rr 


POORER Re eee ee een ewer eeeneeeee 


Seen, Window— 
NBs nv cniwscpnsssscens ees eeosecers 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 
Straps, Box— 
seececesences20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron. Steel ee sa doz. 70 





siete: Sausecge- 


Miles’ Challenge, ® doz. Fre... --50@50&5% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., list 
Neon Ss Specialty Mfg. Co., list Jan. 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
Sosmopolitan, ye ee 


92. Sahae 





i) 
“« * 
8514@3315& 10% 


Tanks, Oil— 

Emerald, 8. S. & Co.......... 30- gal. 
Queenci yes ys “édgai. yer 3 
ueenCity , . .eac .08; 
100-gal 25: 120-gal.. $8.56; 200- 
wsits 14.00; BOOGAL..... coccctes $17.75 

he ey en ae 10% 
pk ENED . cncanscvenet 60&10% 
Cone Top, Measu Pump....... . 60% 

inet, Measuring Pump .......... 50% 
Gasoline Tanks ........... ooesee-OOR10% 


Tapes, Measuring— 
AMETICAD. .......00c00see0e0ee+-50&10Q60% 
Chesterman’s ........-.c...e- + @25&5% 
Keuffel & E Co. Steel and Metallic 


GI WE os sonkank catenetussasel 95% 
Lufkin’ “he and Metallic. . 
85&10@40&10% 
Thermometers— 
EE 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 


Standard Wire, list.......00...-50&10&5" 


Cleveland, Steel......... --. 8 1000, $10.00 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners, &c. 


458 Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 


ters, Tire. 


Tobacco Cutters— 




















spublie (is inch) Nickel. 





No. 4, ogi. Oak and Birch, 
kel 


Garden 
No. 6, Oak and + suenttpsaiedons enemy wee b+ Disston’ s Br’k and Fiastertng Ss Sate Avery 


Tacks, Brads, &c.— 
IAst March 25, 95. 





Trimmers’ Tacks . pinks ooo ORE 
s. 

Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks . 

Hungarian Nails 


85&5% 
Common and Patent Brads. 854104 
ba 4 and Clout Nai 


8585" 
muennemtnsiandieacs 


Double Point Tacks. . 
Wire brads, R. aE . Co.'s 
10@603% 


90&30% 














J ewel, 


1 +4 | Rose Brick and Piastering.. anoning 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


-.90 and 7 tens. 





doz. 65¢; in full cases, # doz..... 60. 
Hotchkiss Imp. Rat Killer... # gr. 2. 4 
Hotchkiss + ty! Rat Killer...# gr. 








Mouse, Sensib) 


e 
peee © er. . 





Peace’s Plasteri 


| Woodrough&McParlin,Pl a 25&1 10% 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list.......ss.cce-cse 408 
| Daisy Stove Trucks, improved | pattern 


18.00 
Tubs, Wash— was 


No. 1 2 8 
Galvanized, ® doz. a” 00 450 5.00 
Galvernized 8, 8. & Co ath, rings od 
Attachment. ¥ doz. "No. 10, $6. 
No. 20, $6.73; 


Twine— 
Binder— 


eetereeeee tere 





Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine— BC. B. 
No. 9. and 4 ® Balls...20¢ 24i¢ 


0. 12, 44 and 44 ® Balls...17 20 
Ho. 18, and ® Balls..-14¢ i7¢ 


‘0. 24, ont > 
No. 36. thou se a tis “i38 16¢ 


D Bails... -18@20¢ 


Cotton Mona 6 otf and and 15 to aoz. 
se! 





&c.—See Benders and Upeet- 





o doz .00 
Hotchkiss 1 Metallic Mouse, Shole traps, 


Mouse, eee S hoker, # doz. holes.8@9 
Mouse, Round Wire, # doz. $1.50 Ri f 





Cotton Wrapping. 5 Balls to B....9@15: 
= aly emp. ¢ and . ’ 
Americal $Piy Heim i aia o109 
can emp, 
Twine “ " . fe pie 


ROP eee eee eee eeeeeseeeeeeee 


Pose eee e ee ee eeeeeeeeaes 


Ina 3-Ply vm BU cancenasads 86 
indie, hy Hemp. 136 D Balls... sehen 4 
8, 4 and 5-Ply wD 26D Bale. -- 6466 
ALM Line mg Sg berg habensend 
No. 264 Mattre and i y Balls...34¢ 
Wool 5G5i66 


eeneeee FORO Oe Sete e ee eneer ates 


Vices- 


Solid Box., ......... eccccccees se TO@T0RSS 


Parallel— 


Pore eeee eri rererr re ett 
Peewee ee ee eases Meee eeeees 
este eee eeeses 


Cee eee eeeeeseee 


ON ccccecse’sccccsene 
passowensdhsoennanes 40&5@408108 


Saw Filers— 
poaner’s, } Nos. 2 & 8, $15.00...... “20808 
Cin aneseesssesveevoesene 
Stearn: ga Nos. 0,1 
Stearns’ Rubber Jaw, Nos. ise i 
be | ea Rubber Jaw, Weal ° 


eecccecccsee cecvcescocece sroseeee hOS 


Miscellaneous— 





B & Keeler eenenmoemenens Pi 





_ ee WAL Siiinebd Sehanivenaenuedl 
ccremmsenten ..# doz. See wbsooe open Combination Pipe: 
st cbt ¥ dos. 61.75 Tools— 97 Sertes.....+..+0++.+reeererseveee gee 
ee ee Coopers’— i ii evsssee-charenpsncactanperenta 
Shaves Cinctanati ll ..20% 
@508 pe WEED cosccosssens +++ 20@20&55 W 
an. 17, °93..25% Saw-— ads-—Price Per M. 
eek ectenaeae Sobabe U.1LO. 
eice 
ons Wiennien Lifters— U.M.C. 
bess See Lifters, Transom. Ua & 
$24.00 Traps— Game— U: Mt. C&W. 
‘00 | Newhouse... ... 50@50&10¢ | Ely's B. 
fs Oneida Pattern 80g wate Ely’s P. 
PP TMMIIEID. on sesosncovvesecesd 8315@ 
"00 Wagon Boxes— 
“OC Mouse and Rat— 8 
aa #dos.g1.75| See Boxes, Wagon. 
eescvveesccccsenssoccccesese | nrg ih Rat and Mouse Traps Wagon Jacks— 
i. glee eaeeoneobecoun .00 wot TEBe a> ecses eosccceses doz. $15.00 acks. 
~ 00 No. 8 Rat 00:2: onesie doz. 85 Bee Jacks, Wagon. 
+ eeecsecccee ces le 0. Cocesecesscese OZ. o 
eee le 4 00 No. 4, OUBE.-osre0eeseoe doz ‘30| Ware, Hollow 


Aluminum— 
8. 8. & Co., Reduced List... ... s..0..408 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove meow Ware— 
OT _. seveeceeeeT0@70 
Un co WG. cnsasenssoses 75. 

White Enameled Ware— 





Maslin Kettles. . eves 
_aeaieekweeiee 25. Boilers and Saucepans........6 
es’ rial ck Sy eoneanewser 15.00 Fly— Tinned Boilers and S’pans...... 
te eeeeeeeeeees $16.00 | Balloon, Globe or Acme............ 
Sieeasinaniiiaababasendl 86.00 - os # dos. $1.28; Wg re Enameled— 
scat eiiataiciae Chestela 
veh ece cece cccesevecees 24.00 eens . ¥ doz. §L-70, # # gr. $16.50 sgn a8 oe Were. list Jom, J 
18. Triers— Second Quality..... “Toei @70&1081 
22° Butter and Cheese ........... corccccece 254 peg Le — rr be ood 
22. Trimmers, Spoke— Kettles— 
! Bonney’s No. 1, ® doz. $2.75; No. 2 
$19.00 d ° tien Galvanized Tea Kettlon— 
EER ee ne nee -25&10% Inch.... 6 7 9 
Saar Se" -$18.00 | Douglas’, © dos. $9. 00...-+n00eee-nrg ane Each...40¢ 45¢ 509 655¢ 
. Oak and Birch, $20.00 Stearns’... seee eeece 208108 teel Holl w 
conseekbaanehhsdnka cunt ow 
sph Pa Steel Ho are. 


Avery otters & Griddles... 
Never preak 4 --44 ard Griddl 
Never Break i ascdnakepsinegennad 6: 
Solid § Steel a & Griddles... ..75&10¢ 
Solid Steel 
Solid Steel 








settee eeeeses 


Ware, Enameled.......50&1 
Silver Plated Hollow— 


William Rogers Mfg. Co........ 40@10&25% 
Washboards— 
Solid Zinc : * dos 
Crescent, farnily size, bent frame. 
Red Star, lounary size, statio 0:98.76 
PFOUCCTOF......0++-mseensersrenere 4.00 
Double Zine Surface 


eo! Mean cine, 


Saginaw @ Globe, family size, satin 


rotector.........+.- gresecess 
Wilson, f family size, perpen Pn 


Single Zinc Surface : 
inal , protector, family size, 1s 


ven back ......... mie 





Eagle, le, protector, f family aise, ae po 
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Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 


Solid... — Resndiniien ee, Bagaeasn 
MAG. cocce sovccccscsece. sees 
il; Ke 1% 134 Ine 
il¢ 18¢ 14¢ 17¢ ® 100. 
Iron or Steel— 


eeeereees 


5-D boxes add i¢¢ to 


Washer roe preaned 
See Cutters, Washer. 
Washing Machines— 
See Machines, Washing. 


Water Coolers— 
, Water. 


Weather Strips—sSee Strips, 
Weather. 


Wedges— 


Ofl Finigh......ccccccccccccccsrcese 
Axe Finish. 


2.10¢ 
B2.45¢ 


Weights, Sash— 
Eastern: Carloads at meter, 
Less than carloads....... 7.00@ 
Western: Carloads at facto ‘si 
$1 50@14. 50 


Less than carloads at factory......... | 
$: rd 50@16.00 


Well Buckets, Calvanized 

See Pails, Galvanized. 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.50; 


Wire and Wire Goods— 


$16@17 
19. 00 


12-in., $2.75 








Brass, ane 
Copper, list Toe a 96. "40% 





Market: Nos. 0 to 18 ) Lower net 
Beihai. BELO IOS | ray often 
SN SS RE 80&10% lars amy 
fin’, Tin'd list... ae inate 
Stone, Br. and Ann’d 
Bs I ines codendséeuenes 80&10&10¢ 
Nos. 19 to 38 Dtunenos .. 80&10&10&5¢ 
BE Ol Dives ccenencenccesedé 80&10&5¢ 
Pinned A Wise on Spools ae ' 
601 pores 
list Feb. 26, '96.. 854 


Cast Steel Wire 59% 


| Malin’s Ann’d & Tin’a on Spools.. 60&10% 


Malin’s Brass & Cop. on Spools... .50&104 


Steel Music Wire, 1% to 30, imported 4 
30@70¢ R Db 
Stubs’ Steel Wire.......... $6. 00 to 2, 304 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
Standard list. 90&25@90&304 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire ality EE EE ee 
te eaeae 
Painted Screen Cloth e 100 ft. ....92@95¢ 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wire, Rope—sSee Rope, Wire. 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural........... seniegsens M4 
BRMIET UR vite duducceseveecadate 70 re 4 
Coes’ Genuine............. &34% 


40&10&5& 
Coes’ “ Mechanica’: adeioeioses &3% 


SEE Nadal datetostignes coca me 60&5% 
Aiken’s Pocket (Bright)... - $2. 00@3.20 
I Kicoteeconcsubecsnceen 70@70&10% 


Bemis & Call’s: 
Adjustable S. .......0..ccccecess..- SSRIS 
Adjustable 8 Pipe 
Brigg’s Pattern...... 
Combination Black... 
Combination Bright. 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe. 
Extra Heavy.......... 
seeeries s Pattern 










No. 8 neh i dead cdadatndiiil 
Bit Wrench, Adj., Tatum’s.............. 
# doz. $2.25....25%10% 
ieamiaete dee dadacacs Beles 4 
ee cag 10708198 
SX10E 
“408 10% 
wens : 5NK10G 
TFOR1LO@T5* 
i danaieahicaené BOK LOXLOG 
oe 3 Brace Socket.......... 40% 
W. & B. Machinists’ init Hdle 
f 0@50& 10&7 16% 
¥- & B. All Steel Pipe.........: 50&10@60% : 
W. &B. Drop sa Engineers’. 
35@40810% 


Wrought Goods— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17, 92 
9D&5@90X 108 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freighters’.. 
20% 











PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 












































































































No. 40, inounce bot. 8. ares. 24 | Black, Lampblack, Common... 7 @ 9 Linseed, raw Calcutta seed.... .. @54 
ite mwhise ia ot” ae... ordinary Blue, Uhinese. .. a covccee "85 @40 | Lard, PrimeCity,present make44 wrt 
" eee = Waite tn Blue, Prussian......... sesaatert 25 @35 Lard, City, — No. 1 2D GST 
Lots of 5600 ® or over. Bue 54 Blue, Ultramarine...........--- 16 @20 | Lard. City, No. 1. 
Lots less than 5 sereees "“@ 6 | Lead. Red, kegs............ Brown, Vandyke.. 7 @12 | Cotton-seed, Crude 
White, in oil is 8 7 Green, Chrome 7 @ll oe seed, Summer Yellow, 
add to keg pri a a Green, Paris.. 127 @22 Deen cs cede noscincses «sl 
hite, in sp 1244 D tin Sienna, Raw.. . 7 @10 cotton-seei Summer Yellow. mins 
add to keg price...........@1 | Qcher,German Washed........ Sienna, Burnt. 7 @10 2” ry ZOg@rl 
inoll ltoSbas Umber, |e Seeeaacaser “eee 6 @10 re ; yd 
curled tae to keg price.. .. @ 14 | Umber, Burnt........00..c00ee0s 7 @i0 | Sperm, Natural Spring......... 
Lead, White, Dry bis... 5B | Sperm, Bleached Spring. . 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of 500 | Miscellaneous. Sperm, Natural Winter........ .. 
Ibe. and over, 60 days or 2% for cash if Barytes, Foreign, # ton.. » 20. 00@23.00 Sperm, Bleached Winter.. 
15 days from date of invoice, | Barytes, Amer, floated..... 8.00@20.00 ~ NL 8 ae. 
~y Bac oune ) S44 } Barytes, Crude.............. 1300010. 00 | Whale, Natural Winter.....1.. °: 
inc, at 4 Chalk, in bulk........ v ton 2.00@ .. whale: Bleached Winter. vee ee @OV 
, Am #1008. 60 $75 Chine’ Clay. Basi i #ton 10.00917.50 Menbaten, rude sound. ..33 a3 
-@ 9 Amer. # —_ 05@2.00 Cobalt, Onide ee 10 7 >. "ot 1.76 | Menhaden, Light Pressed... ... 27 @e 
| Burnt and Whiting, Common. # +4 ® '.80@ .40 | Menh en, Bleached W inter..... @.. 
tererp, = CS  £®;|—— =P 4 @9% Whiting. Gilders.......... 40@ .45 | Menhad en, Extra Bleached....34 @.. 
o. Anewret Dy O1L G. rat nnn a | Sienna, Raw, Powd....... 24@ 7 Whiting. extra Gilders”. @ 554 | Tallow, Western, prime........ 40 @41 
ee 1 _¥ wroppae ver.. 10 a American, BAW. cvceces mes es Cocoanut, Ceylon aigabagenswen | 576.46 
lots less than 1 ton..... — Sioas | 8 see Burnt — . Putt ty. | Soccanue rr 63a J 
Zins,V Hin PoppyOil, ited Seal, Powdered . In barrels and 3 DbIs........ 14-1 le a oe 
lots of 1 ton and over Talc, French. . eee eis In tubs i4gate Ps, poe. anes + BS _ 
eas eo | c, American + eeeverccesecccesevecsccees mee. ...28 @30 
00s oc tans Oy RY French’ Zine. oa erra Alba, French, # 100 ®.. 90 @1.00 mm tin ea. seeseseees veseaneseess 13g 3 Red Saponified 8D 360 Se 
counts to bu ers of 10 bbl. ote of f one OF genre Alba, English............. Be rr ene ee TT Pieeaseecescosese , 226 
assorted es. 18; 25 bbls. 24; 50 Terra Alba, yen wah No. a oD t=} irits Tur entine | SEES ER Er rere es Re 
aa. Mo discotnt allowed on pads de 16 | Terra Alba, American No. 2 P Pp . Olive, Italian, bbis............. 58 @b0 
Shi. lots. Umber, 1 furkey Bnt.& P Pow.#® tet In Southern bbis.... ........ -. @453¢¢ | Neatsfoot, OUR vvcncsinse seen 40 @i2 
Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powd. 24@ : In machine bois ..... sae Tei @46 ¢| Palm, prime, Lagos........ #pn5 @ 5 
Dry Colors. Umber, Bnt. Amer..........0... 14@ 1 
Umber, Raw, Amer........ Clue. 
eck yg epyneeande 2 eye's Yellow, Carome Mineral Oils. 
. eee eee eteeere erm on, mer: can ae 
Black, Drop, Eng.......+........ 5 @10 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bbls. ** Pam, 29 gravity, et 4 eo: 
= sIVOTY...seereereeverens+ LO _ kegs Doers ccecccccccccessccece 06 @59 Extra White Black, $0 gravity, i8 oid eee, ‘@8 
ue, Celestial..........-..-# BD 6 8 Vermilion, Quickstiver, b -- @69 | French...... Blok oo ity, o> 
Bite: Qhingse,vwcsrwessswser"gg Qag | Vermilion, “Engitsn, import. 5 GOS | Ariat. reseeeee Gylinder, ght fivered.-0°°°2." “1936 
Blue, Ultramarine... - 5 @80 | Vermilion seoesooenes 5 @20 Animal Fish and Vege- Grinder, Been geis- . ,g : 
own ¥ pants... - @ ay Vermil ion’ aeas. peaaseaeunes ‘ 75 table Oils. f—- 4 $6 grevis g y ‘2 8 
Brown, Vandyke, Fore’ 2 5. | Colors in Oil Linseed, City, raw....... # gal.41 @42 Paraffine, 28 rave. -@i7 
Carmine, No. 40, in bulk...... $2. 2.25 “ Linseed, City, i 48 @45 Paraffine, red, No. 1 ........... «. @Y 
Carmine, No. 40, in botiies” 2.35@ .. Black, Lampblack. Best.,...... 10 @13 Linseed. Western, raw, - +. @4l In small lots ¢ advance, 
The oldest in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron and Metal Trades, and a 
* *. . , 
standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
iy “4 ry 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, - - - - . ° ‘i é . $4.50 a year, 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and Tuirp THuRsDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00. * 
on, large number First THurRspDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursda - ” 1.00 «(46 
» larg Ty g y> 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE SQUARE (12 LINES, ONE INCH). 
ONE INSERTION, =- = = = = = $2.00 SIX MONTHS, - - — a $30.00 
ONE MONTH, - = -— = mee 7.50 ONE YEAR, - - - = el caine Sl 50.00 
THREE MONTHS, - = = = = = 17.50 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 


New York (Main Office), - 


Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, 


Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, 
Boston, 

Cleveland, 


805 Fisher Building, 


Commercial Building, 


312 The Cuyahoga, 


232-238 William Street, 
Forrest Building, 117-119 South Fourth Street, 
Room 509 Hamilton Building, 

Rooms 22-24 Pickering Duliing, 


33 Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, 


DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs,” 
THomAs Hopson, Manager. 
RosBerT A. WALKER, Manager. 

H. H, Roserts, Business Manager, 
GEO, W. Cope, Resident Asso. Ed, 
IizeNRY SMITH, Manager. 

H. H. Roperts, Manager. 
WALTER C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
Ezra S. ADAMS, Manager. 


BRITISH AGENCY: Office of Zhe ae 42 Cannon Street, London, 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street ; Sydney, 1142 Pitt Street. 


Remittances should be made by draft, 
Order on New York. When these cannot 
Newsdealers or Booksellersinany } my 
Mews Company, New York, U.S, A., and 





anys wanted to 


England ; or The San 


the order of Davip Wittiams Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O. 
tage stamps of any country will be iter Soe 
of the -ogeoe may obtain 7he as Age Sconahs The American News Company, New York, U.S. A.; The International 





7? 


Money 


San Francisco, Cal., U.S, A. 
‘Entered at the Post came, New York, as ‘Second-class Matter, 





THE IRON AGE January 5, 1899 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JANUARY 4, 1892. 


a The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 















































































































































































































































































































IRON AND STEEL-— Sheet and Bolt— Commvider than | o0'| $3 a8 10 32'| 4 | 96 88 48 
; Bar Iron from Store— December ©, 1008, | is gor pena. Net. and including | 28 | 3 32 | 4 | 36 | 38 | 40 
; Common Iron: Duty, Round.0.69 # B; Square,0.8¢ ® DB Sheet w =o. To No. 20 inclusive | -89 -42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) © 
} %& to 2 in. round and square.. = BD 1.80¢@ 1.35¢ } Nos, 21, 22 3s and 43 |.47 |.51 |.56 rst $3 
: T to 6 in. x % to 1 In........... ¢ | Nos. 25'and 26........ mat 144 [-48 |:52 [(57 |-63 |:71 
Beteed ben: and square 3. so le i |. “ Nos. 27 and 28 evcccee. 42 |.45 |.49 |.63 |.58 1.65 1.75 
1'to 4 tn. x 94 to 134 tn......s00ce em 1.40¢@1.509)  § 9) 2 ia5\* |* |84\2.)5 b4|84 . aa rioes not less than 80 cents. 
to 6 in. x 34 to I-im.........0- - : is) = js" ‘o r each nner 
7 yy fe z¥6t0 1 in dacbiaetaone - ¥D 1.60¢@ 1.706 3/3 re Ee 34 |aF a od |e! Se § | than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List. - 
Rods_$4 and 11-16 round aad 64°. re 1506 @ 1. ies 3 A Pl se|soiOule Belo cleslse 3 
ands—l t« x to No. 12...... < -s 1 1] bruary 
« Burden’ 8 Best” Iron, base price.. # DB ..... ... +2. ~ bg su8 §°|53 2) cosy 2 Wire In Colls. ian Be 26, 1606. 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8 Iron, base 3 3 é Suis |s 245° > 3h \@*| & Gild's 
« ister 92770020022. ipestanememmnoncnssen ae 4 ae 3%a jz | * g “ Brown & S ’s gauge high | Low |bronse 
Norway BArs.....c.ccccccccecoreccccceseeeee B96 8736 3 the stan brass. | 0rass.| and 
NEL onic cnncetnsencosneaempaaeeil 8.75 @ 4.00¢ a mee ee \copper 
- 73 oound 16 18 \19 22% ash $0.27 ($0. 
Merchant Stee! from ‘Store— SEE i woh = pie 3h se 
~~ mn Hearth and Bessomer } Machine 1.40 to: 1. Pa06 er : 7 
e Poe balk: Tite ond Sleigh Shoe "1:90 to 1,809 i br pots Is le 30 | 3a 
; Best Cast Steel, base A. cal iots.. ? ae x“ 10! 96) 16 ‘81 ‘85 
Best Cast Steel Mac _—v base pri ice in 36 en 7 ‘32 ‘36 
SIN cccupusubdasnbsinitewatanmaaienld . b¢ “ Hise 17 23% 26% No: $9 iunniicasaunn 34 | ‘88 
’ r + eee eee eeeeereeseeeseeeesees ° 
. Soft Stee! Sheets— “ ao Hi hs  parorvese sn necenee | 3 
4 eae NO. 14...cccmsssesees 9.008 aad ~ “ 
rs $0 inchs oScasccc L¥ee | No. 18.20... 10g > | an : y 
t No. sevesereeesees Se No. cetecdecemeces Be bo on 7 “62 
o10., ~~eioia aegeeg) YON eatmentigiemete HY} re ee “67 
D> BB. ccccecccccccces 1.00¢ | NO, 82... ..000-ss00008 ” 96) -vvees “73 
Sheet Iron from Store. > ‘82 
s R4 cococel 144 05 
bs. Black. —- rae 1.89 
Common R. G. Cleaned | 3‘, } —4 —- 1.70 
American. American. 2.00 
DB, 2.00....0000 9.956 300 | 300 | 8.70_ 
| B2.10...020. 9.859 ; 
H Db. 2.20. . 
3 
; Tobin in Bronze-Rode 
; ‘Russia, Planished, &o. Drawing Rode Jor Botte, Forgings, do. 
‘ Cansize Basta, eaceeling WED 6 sea ssnenss Oem germs wmmeere f 
Potent Planisb es  D A, O84¢; B, net. 
covcccncetcesoel 
; Patent Planished Sheet Steel ..... eeseeeeeseees Sie Pianished Copper— at to 6 inches inclusive... Ceececssccccees -19¢ $3 ° 
K 1é¢ ®@ D more than Polished Copper. wm SPoltor—Duy in isk or Pia , 4 
; », is =| Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiate—|" Zine - 
VR BR, 18¢ 33 os, So equare fo0t and heavier, © Duty: sh “e 
DB: 146) wy 19 ox. and up to 14 oz. to tare foot, # sean ty: Sheet, Salieas 
’ , -# 2, 15¢| © | 10 os. and up to 1908. # ®...... 600 ® casks........ ey Do. cceccee cues TOTO 
ind No. 27 ene ‘#2. 10¢ s Lighter than 10 ox) # B.....-... sig 5 aii sien ad. 
¥ @. BS. ccccccccccce eeeeeeees Seeeeseseeeoees , Circles diameter, addit'onal. 
3m No. BO oo e nes eseessesneeees ss sesessesensves@ By 1099 Cpetes over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper Dew pane ge w Be ae Old, 24¢ # B. Pipe and 
ba. 4 Bau ee Se ees Copper Wire— OT 
Ny: Foreign Steel from Store— Ses... ne een nt Pipe (fail lengths), subject ss diasoaat ot 
; pocenene ono OOS | : I Pipe out lengthe) sub to discount 20%.........6 
: P2B1E ¢! noe, ‘4s F tad 16 Tin Lined Pipe, subject to discount 20%............1 
. 2 2 $ eoccccccoscece 7 189 ise 1646 ee ee bien to docenny see eeeeeenee ee 
Ht B14 ¢| NOS......--.000- oo tose tie : : Sheet (out rolis (raibject to d'scount ® Ecsepnanoaaen | 
B12 ¢ TMP 7%4¢ |" Old Lead in exchange, 3i¢¢ # B. 
i a 8 $ Seamiess Brass Tubes— Solder. 
aii Mint anne, always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise Dea bg guaranteed.............. cocece sccoveeh 
enoet Cant Sisal, ist quality. nae ie at oS Dil4 ¢ ~se Net ox BNO. Leccccccccess eoacoenbdocececeecooedesenoeecnelil i r 
i a4 qa “. Siactoenseaanenenge ocos > 18 } Feb. 1, taide Diameter. Prices of Solder Sp@honted by private brand vary 
i, R. Mushet’ Vsapccisive ane D 46 , we , d . 
s : a eaied 2 75 $| we. | wie x |s-10 4s] 914 3 | 3% _—— 
* “Titanic” .........00 . 3 ’ an uty, 
Hobson's Choice XX Exira Best.. 8 BD 85 i) ees Se eae |g! 24|23/ 28 Dn EE Rais a FY 
fi Jessop Self Hardening. —--.....0 ccsecsseeeses@ ® 40 7° *3 Ciao lols Speke csnccrcserssonsoosssoressrrecrreee ox 
it Beamans’ “ Nelson” Stecl..........ccccccorececsecee40 @ 3 a |... <5 30 * D |95|ag{a3|22| 20 | 29} U.o...... AES 8A RES i csenneiindiummeed Po 
14 Ba |---| 96 | 38) 30 |28) aes] |) Ailuminum— 
* at | 
ie METALS— | we {i 33 [38] $ |) Sh \Spledleslac! ax | 20] Duty: Crude, 8¢ # D. | Viates, Sheets, Barsand Rods, 
Tin— -.| 39 |3S| 33 |3°| 99 |sB|e7\a6\es\ as | at uminum (guaranteed pure), in ingots 
} Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. i cs _ > z - 3) S 30/29/98 | = a: i — — 
panes, ie eosecse socessaneeereenssosellSDEI = a; Fa 4 » # 34! 33 35|33}90/99) "7 4 i. oe os 3 538 
Straits fd n es sr |43| 39 o $s =| s No. 2 Aluminum giaraaiaed i ts aver'60 x Saye 
fs Tin Peete “ 8 is rf é “i ° | sly 3s | 36 a. oe voapeuaptpocensem evcnscsenseesoses . | > See 
i Duty: 1.5¢ ® B. a heal we teed wo et ws ot hell Ue casting Alloy, containing over 80% pure Alu- 
‘ Charcoal Plates—Bright— Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # B additional. Small 1ots......--.% Dd 35¢ | 100-® ate B D 80¢ 
; Guaranteed Plates command special prices, accerd-| Add 5¢ ® B for Tubes 34 inch thick or thicker. Aluminum diam. in. diam. ® B 536 
sy ing to quality. elite Iron Pipe Sizee “Brace Wider than...-. Be cing oe ein tela, 94-tm, 
e Wer. i And including. . 
* Mejyn and Caljand Grade. 1% TE EB0r72..: 890 | gh hh 8 vo ‘1168 i i018 10. { i 96 2 90 a 2088 
ei Allaway Grade ..........0000. To; tg x 20-2222. £98| Copper, Bronze oF Gilding Tubes, S¢® D additional Bes, 18 to 18 
be % aeesenbononen TX, 14 x20...... 6.00 Brazed - sah Tubine Nos. 2i to 23 
q | Coke Plates—Bri ht— (To No. 19, inolusive.) Feb. 26 1 96 No. 24 
ava : s ete pour No. 25.... 
Bi Shedd Dakee—-BG, 24 BOD. cocsnc ~ccesccessenncscesecs 04.95 manne oa Per D No. 26... 
GPS | ROARS REK Sesenee nh hes uae Tube, in. up to 2 in... - 80.85 ng pees 
' American Coke Plates—Bright— e mt m : = No. 28 45 (36185 
i" a 1, 14.90 ... - $3.50 . “pis « 4 {eam Be Shee 
2 ed » - “ 6-1 .65 | Aluminum Wire 
i Ixx, 14 x 20 cvesce rey “ . ste — .00 rthan No.1. & 384) No 17 toe. 20.5 » mt 4 
American Terne Plates— s Mer thas 14 tnek®. ne By | Ho 3 to Ro. 8,----8 & Sas seveeeoes 
IC, 20 x 28 86. 8 inch and larger........--...-:+- Roc 
ty Ix. 20 x 28 Hb 508 898 Over ‘Inch to 334 inch, INCLUAIVE ......0s00eeee0es - £5 Old B Metais. 
‘ Over BIE TGR .....ccccccc, cocccosccegsovccaggvecescce -50 Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 
¥! Tin Boller Plates, American— Bronte and Cpt’ advice tas Lin, ¥Semug ee TE. wets cbocestonsel ane 
BERBERS EOE ERBS DD oc cccccccccccesceseseseseece 
G8 Discount from LISt © ....... 6.0 -ceeeeceeenseeeereeenses Light and inned Copper... sevccccccceseses@ DL 
’ G3 Roll and Sheet Brass— Heavy Brass..........sccceseeceses eccccccsccccoe! BD 
‘ i (Brown @ Sharpe Standard Gauge.) eee : 4 
! ComVider than | 3 | 1 4 [6 Tal 26] 28] 24 > 
er an 
ait Dorr: Pig. Bar and Ingot and Old Copper free! andincluding | 19 | 14 18] 20} 22| 24/ 26 ‘ : m 
" Ingot— Renginniaausdsi a3 32 # igpaee| meee giom on 
os. . a 
+. TN ale SSUES pibsenamuntons - }gggtang | § os. 25 an 4 26 .. ooee} 88 ‘27 |.29).31|.83].35|.38 } 
Ansonia grade Gasting...cocccscrccorecce wecs Nos. #7 and 98 ......(.98 35 28 84.36 ton 

















